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^ | — fofm  a  fight  Judgment  of  Di^ 

f|  feafes,  is  a  very  difficult  Matter* 
The  Science  which  teaches  us  to 
furmount  that  Difficulty,  is  the 
Subjeci  of  this  Performance  :  And  indeed 
if  we  confidef,  that  nothing  is  fo  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  Perfection  of  this  Science,  as 


Experience,  we  cant  think  it  Orange,  that 
the  neglecting  or  mifapplying  of  Expert 
ence,  has  fo  far  multiplied  the  Number  of 
Errors  that  over-run  Phyfick  in  the  Agi 
We  live  in.  Having  lately  finififd  the  courfe 
of  my  Studies  at  Naples ,  and  traveled  all  a- 
long  the  Sea-coaft  of  'DUrtiatia^  I  was  fond 
of  nothing  fo  much  as  viiiting  the  Schools 
of  Italy ,  and  trying  what  pafs  they  had 
brought  the  PraClice  of  Phyfick  to,  after  fo 
great  a  Noife  of  New  Difcoveries.  But 
upon  a  diligent  Survey  of  ’em  all,  I  found 
Phyfick  unfpeakably  born  down  and  ruin  d 
With  the  Licentioufnefs  of  Opinion,  and  my 
Countrymen  ftrangely  degenerate  from 
their  primitive  Wifdorrr* 

For  in  fome  Univerfities,  I  found  they 
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had  fuch  an  invincible  Averfion  to  the  Opi- 
nionsof  the  Ancients,  that  they  thought  it 
a  piece  of  Meannefs  and  Difparagement,  to 
Ipend  either  Time  or  Pams  in  perufing  the 
Writings  of  the  Gdenifts.  Upon  this  Ap- 
prehenfion,  they  tortur  d  and  rack'd  their 
Wits,  to  invent  feme  new  and  unheard  of 
thing  \  and  if  they  did  but  light  on  any 
fuch  Bufinefs,  they  glory 3d  in  the  Inventi¬ 
on,  and  plac’d  a  Pride  in  thus  ferving  the 
Republick  of  Phyfick.  In  other  Univerfi- 
ties  I  found  ’em  fo  Religioufly  devoted  to 
the  Theorems  of  the  Ancients,,  that  they 
inceffandy  attack'd  even  the  excellent  and 
ufeful  Discoveries  of  Modern  Authors ;  and 
throwing  all  Difeafes  into  one  Mould,  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  other  means  of  Cure,  but 
Bleeding,  Purging  and  Bliftering.  Nay, 
in  all  of  cm,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feenr 
but  eternal  Wrangling  among  the  Profef- 
fors  of  Phyfick  j  and  either  an  indifereet 
forward nefs  for  the  minting  of  Novelties,  or 
a  ftubborn  Bigotry  in  adhering  to  falfe  O- 
pinions  that  maintain'd  their  Ground  by 
Anticipation  :  And,  which  is  world  of  all, 
thefe  ProfefTors  afperset  and  expos’d  their 
Mother  Science  and  the  Mi  ft  refs  of  their 
Studies,  as  being  an  uncertain  Juggle  ;  and 
that  not  only  in  their  private  Interview  s,but 
openly  and  in  Books  expos’d  to  publick  viewr. 
So  great  is  the  confeqiience  of  this  their  In- 
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diforetion,  and  fo  heavy  is  the  Detriment 
that  accrues  from  thence,  both  to  Phyfick 
it  felf  and  the  Profeffors  of  it,  that  this 
Prince  of  Sciences,  which  was  always  e- 
fteern  d  by  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Dignity, 
and  Rul’d  even  Kings  themfelves  with  a  So- 
f  veraign  Sway,  is  now  defpis’d  in  many 
Places,  and  forced  to  yield  a  precedency  to 
the  meaneft  and  even  the  mod  pernicious 
Arts, 

Being  thus  furrounded  with  an  infinite 
Variety  of  Opinions, I  was  at  a  loft  to  make 
a  juft  choice ;  but  at  laft  I  came  to  a  firm 
Refolution  of  fiding  with  none,  and  of  pur- 
liiing  theTruth  with  Vigour  and  Diligence, 
without  any  other  Guide  but  Reafon  and 
Experience.  In  purfuance  of  this  Refolve, 
I  fpent  nofmall  timein  taking  exaft  and  mi¬ 
nute  Obfervations  of  Difeafes ;  and  was 
quickly  fenfible  that  by  this  means  I  made 
a  greater  Progrefs  in  Phyfick  in  a  few 
Months,  than  I  had  done  before  in  fo  many 
Years ;  and  that  nothing  is  truer  than  that 
old  Saying  of  Manilius  ;  Artem  Experientia 
fecit ,  Exemplo  monjirante  viam.  Thefe  Re¬ 
marks  of  mine  were  firft  Carelefiy  com¬ 
mitted  to  Writing,  only  for  the  fake  of  my 
own  Memory  ;  afterwards  I  drew  ’em 
out  into  Claffes  and  Heads,  and  in  that  con¬ 
dition  they  came  into  the  Hands  of  my 
Friends,  who  thereupon  prefs’d  me  very 
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parneftly  to  publifh  ’em.  For  my  own  part, 
I  was  fo  confcious  of  my  own  Infufhciency, 
and  fofenfihle,  that  a  Phyfician  unguarded 
with  the  Authority  of  Grey  Hairs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  Years,  is  commonly  defpis’d  ;  thefe 
Confiderations,  I  fay,  had  fo  much  influ- 
enceupon  me,  thatl  had  fully  refolded  to 
deny  their  Requeft,  and  hand  the  fhocks 
of  even  Violence  it  felf :  But  at  laft  my  Re* 
luffancy  was  overcome  by  the  Authority 
and  Weight  of  many  of  the  greateft  Men, 
whofe  Names  I  here  forbear  to  mention5for 
fear  of  undergoing  the  Cenfure  of  (Menta¬ 
tion  and  Vain  Glory,  ’Twill  befufficient, 
fure,  to  mention  only  four  of  ’em,  who  are 
Men  beyond  the  reach  of  Exception,  and 
ip  whofe  Teftimony  the  World  will  readi¬ 
ly  confide:  I  mean,  the  Learned  and  Re¬ 
verend  Prelate  Ferdinmdus  Nuzzius,  a  Man 
of  unparallel’d  Merit,  and  born  for  greater 
things:  Luke, Tozzius  prefect  Phyfician  to 
!ii$  Holinefs,  and  a  Perfon  of  noted  Excel- 
•  lency  :  The  Reverend  Father  Falla,  Apo- 
ftolical  Preacher  of  thejefuits,  who  goes  as, 
far  beyond  Laurentius ,  as  a  Confurnmate 
Knowledge  of  Divine  and  Humane  Things 
is  above  Grammar :  And  Paul  Stufa ,  the 
Abbott  diftinguifh’d  not  only  by  his  Noble 
Birth,  but  by  a  familiar  acquaintednefs  with 

a  thorough^ 
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Before  I  take  lekve,  I  have  one  Requeft 
to  make  to  the  Reader,  That  he’d  vouchfafe 
to  pardon  my  troubleibme  and  almoft  im¬ 
pertinent  Zeal,  in  recommending  and  in- 
forcing  the  neceffity  of  imitating  Nature 
and  Experience,  and  in  expofing  the  V anity 
of  Hypothefis’s  and  Syftems.  For  in  be¬ 
wailing  the  deplorable  Calamity  of  the  Pro- 
feffion,  I  thought  it  neceflary,  fince  I  could 
not  argue  nimbly,  at  leaft  to  inculate  with 
a  pathetick  and  repeated  Regret  the  only 
Remedy  that9s  left.  For  fince  the  whole 
Plot  of  Phyfick  lies  in  collating  Difeafe  with 
Difeafe,  Time  with  Time,  and  Man  with 
Man  5  fince  it  lies  in  diftinguifhing  the  im¬ 
minent  and  growing  Symptoms  with  pecu¬ 
liar  Signs  and  Names,  and  allotting  ’em 
proper  and  feafonable  Remedies :  Queftion- 
lefs  we  can’t  do  better  Service,  both  for  the 
Imbellifhment  of  our  Profeffion,  and  the 
Health  of  Mankind,  than  to  influence  the 
Students  of  our  moft  Noble  Science,  to  have 
an  attentive  regard  to  the  Obfervations 
made  by  our  Anceftors  in  the  earlier  Days 
of  Antiquity,  and  be  careful  in  forming 
new  ones  of  their  own.  Had  this  courfe 
been  conftantly  purfued  from  the  Age  of 
Hippocrates ,  down  to  the  Age  we  live  in,  the 
Progrefs  and  Improvement  of  Phyfick  had 
been  unfpeakable  by  this  time.  How  that 
neceflary  and  handfome  Method,  fo  happl- 
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ly  begun  by  our  Anceftors,  has  been  fine© 
difeontinued,  and  chang’d  forDilputes;and 
idle  I  ogomachies ;  I  can  aflign  no  other 
reafon  but  the  Juft  Judgment  of  God. 
Who  can  think  otherwife,  that  does  but 
caft  his  Eyes  on  the  State  of  Things  in  thefe 
our  Days  ?  Days,  in  which  all  other  Scien¬ 
ces  and  Arts  not  only  ftiine  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  Splendour,  but  receive  additional  Im- 
bellifhments  every  Hour  ;  while  the  Pra¬ 
ctice  of  Phyfick  alone,  by  I  know  not  what 
fatal  Mifchance,  lies  molt  of  it  in  the  Dull ; 
and,  which  is  yet  more  grating,  grows  eve* 
ry  Day  meaner  and  more  defpicable  in  the 
Eyes  of  the  unlearned  Vulgar.  This  grow¬ 
ing  Contempt,  I  take  it,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  Phyficians,  their  defpifing  theObferva- 
tions  upon  which  the  Noble  Science  is 
rear’d,  and  addicting  themfelves  intirely  to 
Syftems  and  Hypothefis’s ;  their  being  fo 
follicitous,  not  fo  much  to  difeern  and  cure 
Difeafes,  as  to  aflign ’em  handfome  and  fpe- 
cious  Reafons ;  by  which  means  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  to  the  infinite  difgrace  of  Phyfick, 
and  the  irrepairable  detriment  of  Mankind, 
they  take  their  Meafures  not  from  the  fafe 
and  certain  Rules  of  the  Art,  but  from  the 
Whims  of  their  own  Brain. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  would  not  have  any 
one  imagine  that  I  fet  about  this  Work 
with  a  Profpeft  of  Vain-glory,  and  a  de¬ 
figo 
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fign  of  purchafing  the  noifie  Applaufe  of 
the  World  :  For  there’s  nothing  I  ftudy  fo 
much  as  to  wean  my  fe  If  from  the  Allure¬ 
ments  and  Decoys  of  this  Lite,  by  keep- 
ingin  view  the  inftability  of  Mortal  things, 
and  the  certainty  of  eternal  Life. 

Nullis  nota  Quiritibus 
JEtas,  fer  taciturn  fluat. 

Sic ,  cum  tranfierint  mei, 

'Nullo  cum  ftre^itu,  dies, 

Plebeius  moriar  Senex. 

Illi  mors  gravis  incubat , 

Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus , 

Ignotus  moritur  fibi . 

Senec.  Trag.  Thyaeft.  A<fh  sg 

The  only  Inducement  I  had  to  under¬ 
take  this  Province,  was  the  love  of  Truth, 
and  a  defire  of  promoting  the  Publick  Good. 
I  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Wife  and 
the  Good,  to  determine  what  Service  I 
have  here  done.  For  my  own  part,  ’tis 
fufficient  that  what  I  am  able  to  perform,  is 
confecrated  to  the  Publick  Good,  and  in  a 
particular  manner  to  the  Benefit  and  Safety 
of  the  Citizens  of  Rome . 

Rome  Febr.  29.  1696. 
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OF  THE 

Practice  of  Phyfick . 

BOOK  I 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  abfolute  necejfity  of  Qhferv  ations  m 
the  way  of  Phyfick. 

CAUTIONS, 

t 

APhyfician  is  the  Minifter  and  Inter**' 
preter  of  Nature:  let  him  contrive 
or  do  what  he  will*  unlefs  he  obeys 
Nature,  he  cannot  govern  her :  For 
the  Springs  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes 
lye  far  beyond  the  reach  of  humane  Reafon  j 
and  oftentimes  Nature  commences  a  new  Work* 
when  our  Efforts  are  at  an 
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A  judicious  Soul,  inftruded  by  Obfervationg 
of  long  Handing,  compaffes  the  moft  Soveraign 
way  of  Curing  Men  ^  efpecially  if  to  thefe  Qua¬ 
lifications  it  adds  the  Reading  of  Books. 
Jut  unlefs  it  be  very  cautious  in  the  perufal  of 
Books,  ’tis  to  be  fear’d  that  what  is  propos’d 
for  tht  improvement  of  Knowledge  and  Learn-» 
ing,  may  furnifli  frelh  occafions  of  Errour* 


Hippocrates ,  the  Prince  of  Phyficians,  fpeaks 
In  the  Words  of  Nature,  rather  than  thofe  of 
Man.  His  perfedion  in  the  way  of  Phyiick  was 
fuch,  that  the  Ages  of  Antiquity  have  not  pro¬ 
duc’d  his  equal,  and  in  fuceeeding  Ages  he  will 
not  be  parallel’d  \  unlefi  Phyficians  return  to 
their  UnderRanding  ?  and  being  rOus’d  as  it 
were,  from  a  deep  Sleep,  perceive  what  a  vaft 
difference  there  is  between  the  Hiftorieal  and 
Mafculine  Phyfick  of  the  Grecians ,  and  the  Spe¬ 
culative  forry  Advances  of  later  Upflarts^ 
unlefs  they  give  lefs  Credit  to  imaginary  Opi¬ 
nions,  and  conclude,  that  Medicine  ought  not 
to  be  confin’d  to  the  narrow  Limits  of  our  Rea- 
fon,  but  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  recall’d 
from  thefe  {freights,  to  the  open  field  of  Nature, 

•  ■  '  •  i  f  V  y  i  J  0. r  '  ;  •  ;  ‘  1  ,  ■  1,  . 
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Whatever  it  is  that  diflingmfhes  the  Modern 


Theory  from  the  ancient  Ignorance,  ’tis  all  ow-  * 
fng  to  the  Experimental  Pfailofophy  of  this 
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Age.  But  in  order  to  enlarge  the  publick 
Good,  by  vertue  of  the  Labours  of  private* 
Men  *,  the  Men  of  this  Age  ought  to  ufe  their 
etmoft  Efforts  in  the  fame  way  to  arrive  at  a 
perfed  Knowledge  of  Pra&ice,  which  is  the 
Capital  thing  of  the  whole  Art.  By  this  means.* 
we  (hall  not  only  lay  afide  the  Opinions  and 
Prejudices  that  have  been  long  fettled  in  our 
Minds,  but  likewife  carry  the  Art  of  Medicine^ 
from  a  ftate  of  Infancy  and  Ignorance  to  an 
adult  and  wife  Gonftitution. 

_  .  .  i  •  t  ,  I  •  '  '■  • 

V. 

The  Moderns*  fhould  not  be  oppos’d  to  the 
Ancients*,  but  united  with  them,  by  a  perpe¬ 
tual  League,  as  much  as  may  be  :  For  what  cam 
be  more  indifcreet,  than  to  make  ’em  difagree 
in  Words,  when  they  agree  upon  the  Mat¬ 
ter  ?  Tis  Ibrange,  how  milch  this  Lechery;  of 
Coining  new  Words  ,  retards  a  young  Stu¬ 
dent  in  the  tnidft  of  a  fuccefsful  Progrefs^ 
and  clouds  his  Notions.  The  Difference  ariiing 
from  a  profpeft  of  Equivocal  Words,  makes 
him  oftentimes  doubt  where  he  is*  tot  which 
Courfe  he  fhould  take  in  the  Cure  of  Dsfea- 
fes:  Nay,  oftentimes  he  falls  foul  upon  dome 
Miftake,  and  either  Deceives  or  is  Deceiv’d  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  bf  Truth  or  Probability» 
As  fot  the  lick  Patients,  they  are  not  concerhd* 
Whether  you  call  the  Effefts  of  Difeafesuud  the 
Principles  of  an  animate  Body*  by,  the-fimple 
and  unpolife  Names  of  the  Ancients,  provided 
you  are  perfectly  well  vers’d  in  the  true-' Me- 
*  thods  ot  Cure,  and  can  make  your  Word$ipa^ 
into  Deeds,  and  the  event  anfwerable  to  your 
Promifeso  *  B  %  ¥1» 
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VI. 


There’s  nothing  that  takes  the  Mind  more  off 
from  the  Knowledge  of  Difeafes,  than  the 
boundlefs  purfuit  of  Speculation  and  Difputes, 
that  the  Arabian  Phyficians,  and  the  Qalenifts 
that  came  after  ’em*  have  fo  licentiously  En¬ 
courag'd  even  in  the  Praftice  it  felf.  They 
over-look’d  the  Fertile  and  far  extended  Fields 
of  Nature,  where  fuch  eminent  Genius’s  might 
have  had  a  freer  range,  and  chofe  rather  to 
throw  themfelves  among  the  Thorns  and  Trif- 
fles  of  the  Dialefticks ;  in  which,  being  long 
entangled,  they  never  rais’d  their  Mind  to  the 
hopes  of  new  Inventions. 


vir. 


s 


Phyfick,  is  not  the  effe£t  of  human  Invention 
but  theproduft  of  Time:  For  what  the  An-* 
dents  once  believ’d  of  Divination,  may  juftly 
be  faid  of  it,  viz.  that  it  fprung  from  fuch  things 
as  long  ufe  had  approv’d  It  may  be  defin’d 
thus  :  A  Faculty  apprehending  and  perceiving 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  Difeafes,  and  explaining 
them  by  fuch  things  as  it  has  obfery’d  and  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  for  a  long  treaft  of  Time,  as  be¬ 
ing  ligns  of  the  Event;  and  exhibiting  Reme* 
dies  againft  ’em,  not  in  perfuance  of  any  pro¬ 
bable  Hypothefis,  but  according  to  the  pre- 
feriptionsof  the  Divine  Art,  warranted  by  fre¬ 
quent  ufe.  If  this  way  of  Curing  be  compar’d 
with  the  Splendour,  Height  and  Magnificence 
of  the  Hypothetic}?.  Way,  it  will  perhaps  appear 
Biesm  and  even  contemptible.  But  after  all, 

th$ 
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the  other  has  nothing  that’s  Healthy  or  Vital  9 
but  only  a  wonderful  Luxuriancy  of  Branches 
and  Trees,  which  indeed  are  lovely  to  the  Sight, 
but  prefently  fade,  as  foon  as  the  iufter  of  No¬ 
velty  has  forfaken  ’em.  But  this  we  now  fpeak 
of,  does  not  confift  of  Fi&itious  and  Fabulous 
Things*,  it  does  not  propofe  to  it  felf  Often- 
tation  or  vain  Glory,  but  purfues  only  the  true 
folid  Glory,  that  lies  in  recovreing  the 
Health  of  Men  *,  ’tis  not  Calculated  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  fhew  of  its  Flowers,  but  for  bringing 
forth  great  plenty  of  the  moft  pleafant  Fruits  ; 
fo  that  it  enlarges  its  growth  every  day,  and 
acquires  ne*y  Vigour  in  its  progrefs. 

VIII. 

■  i  % 

Thefe  Men  fpeak  Prudently  and  Confiderate- 
iy,  who  aflert,  that  that  part  of  our  Science, 
which  lays  too  great  ftrefs  upon  Speculations, 
has  no  true  proper  Relation  to  the  Art  of  Phy- 
fick :  For  the  Art  is  made  up  of  fuch  things  as 
are  fully  Survey’d,  and  plainly  Underftood, 
and  of  fuch  perceptions  as  are  not  under  the 
controul  of  Opinion.  It  gives  certain  Reafbns 
which  are  plac’d  in  due  Order,  and  chalks  out 
certain  Paths,  to  keep  its  Sons  from  going  a- 
ltray  .  Now  what  is  more  uncertain  than  the 
Hypotbefejj  that  at  this  day  we  take  fo  much  de¬ 
light  in  ?  Have  they  any  thing  elfe,  for  the  moft 
part,  than  meer  Conje&ures,  which  by  their 
Similitude  lead  us  to  various  and  fometimes 
contrary  Conclufion,s.  The  Excellent  Art, 
which  owes  its  Birth  to  a  diligent,  accurate,  and 
judicious  Obfervation  of  Nature,  does  not  con¬ 
fift  in  the  kcennefs  of  human  Reafon  but  ought 

B  2  rather" 
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rather  to  be  call’d,  the  Wifdom  that's  heap’d  up  ia 
the  .various  Labours  of  the  Learned  of  all  Ages, 
and  the  Judgments  of  many  Men  winded  up  as 
^twere  into  one*  5  ,'f. 


"Twould  be  equally  tedious  and  unneceL 
flary ,  to  relate  the  many  and  great  Mifchiefs 
that  have  accru'd  to  Phyfick,  from  the  ardent 
and  eager  purfuit  of  new  Hypothefes.  I  fhall 
only  inftance  in  two  things :  In  the  firft  place, 
the  moft  pregnant  Genius's,  when  once  tain-» 
ted  with  thefe  learned  and  ingenious  Fa* 
bles,  are  for  the  molt  part  not  only  unwilling, 
but  afham'd  to  condefcend  to  the  groller  pieces 
of  Knowledge*,  I  mean  to  obferve  the  Qualities 
of  Difeafes  ,  and  the  Vertues  of  Medcines, 
and  to  try  their  Properties.  In  the  next  place, 
thofe  Students  who  are  poflefs’d  with  thefe 
feign’d  and  fabulous  Opinions,  make  them  fo 
familiar  by  ufe  and  diligence,  that  afterwards 
in  pradtifing  Phyfick,  they  make  ufe  of  ’em  not 
for  probabilities,  as  they  did  at  firfl,  but  as 
certain. 

X. 


We  have  hitherto  bellow’d  too  much  pains  up-? 
on  the  Ingenious  Hypothefis’s  of  the  Phyficks,and 
the  fubtile  Bivifions  and  Definitions  of  Logick. 
Tho’  our  Art  is  illuflrated  by  thefe,  it  does  not 
depend  upon  ’em.  Nature  is  its  own  Mailer,  and 
Iie|  more  extended  than  to  be  confin’d  within 
certain  bounds  prefcrib'd  by  our  fcanty  Reafon. 
Corporeal  things  are  govern’d  by  an  admirable 
eternal  and  conflant  Rule,  So  that  if  we  mean 

really 
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really  to  do  Mankind  Service,  and  not  to  put 
upon  ’em,  we  muff  of  necefllty  have  Nature's 
Laws  in  our  View ,  meditate  and 


Obfervations  upon  ’em,  and  Obey  tp  % 
nicety, 

XI,, 


man  nor 
vah  ;ion  i. 


?Twas  not  Vanity,  or  an 
Fame,  that  mov'd  me  to  publifh  this  jittle  piece  §, 
feut  a  defign  of  pointing  out  the  Road,  and  14 
fome  meafure  fortifying  it,  to  many  of  my  e- 
quals,  that  are  wandering  mp  and  down.  I  am 
not  Ignorant  that  many  will  Cenfure  the  Per¬ 
formance,  fuch  as ’tis.  Some  will  Ridicule  me 
for  being  daub'd  over  with  Galenical  Filth, 
and  cry  out  that  I  have  return'd  dike  a  Dog  to 
the  Vomit,  and  like  a  Hog  to  the  Puddle.  O? 
thers  will  brand  me  for  an  Empirick  y  or  at  leaft 
will  charge  me  with  Confidence  and  Precipitan¬ 
cy,  in  offering  to  make  head  againfl:  the  unani¬ 
mous  confent  of  all  the  Moderns.  But  the  love 
of  Truth,  which  from  my  Infancy  has  ever  ac~ 
company’d  me,  and  the  advantage  of  promoting 
the  publick  Good,  has  infpird  me  with  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  thefe  and  fuch  like  Objections.  For 
I  fhould  have  been  afliam’d,  if  that  Ancient; 
Maxim,  Utilitate  hominum  nil  debet  ejje  homini 
Antiqum,  fhould  have  more  influence  upon 
the  Heathen  Sages,  than  upon  a  Chrifijaii 
Philofopher.  x 

XII. 


Thole  who  oppofe  Reafon  to  Experience  i 
whether  Empiricks  or  Rational  Phyflcians^ 
feem  to  me  to  be  all  Mad  :  For  how  can  we 
inake  Reafon  to  ad  all  the  Parts  of  a  Science* 
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that,  as  all  wife  Men  ought  to  acknowledge. 
Is  acquir’d  by  Try  a!  and  life  continu’d  thro1  a 
long  progrefs  of  Time  ?  And  on  the  other  hand, 
why  Ihould  Experience  be  only  regarded,  and 
Reafon  turn’d  out  of  doors  ?  Here,  by  Reafon , 
I  do  not  mean  that  Power  of  the  Mind,  which 
hunts  after  the  obfcure  Parts  of  Nature,  and 
is  call’d -Invention  *,  for  that  belongs  to  Phyficks. 
1  underftand  that  Queen  Reafon,  that  is  plac’d 
above  all  the  reft,  by  which  a  Phyficians  looks 
into  the  Principles  and  Caufes  of  Difeales,  fore¬ 
tells  their  progrefs  and  event,  and  gathers  Futu¬ 
rities  from  what’s  prefent.  Pray  God  thefe  Con- 
troverfies  and  Difputes  among  Phyficians  may, 
for  the  great  xntereft  of  Mankind,  efpecially 
of  Chriftendom,  be  laid  afide  *,  fo  that  Phyfick, 
which  for  fo  many  Ages  has  been  miferably 
tofs’d,  may  repofe  in  the  quiet  harbour  of  Tran¬ 
quility  and  Concord. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Original,  the  Progrefs ,  and  the  certain 
Part  of  Phyfick ; 
to  Ohfervaiions . 

SECT.  I. 

NEceffity  gave  being  to  Phyfick,  and  Ex¬ 
perience  brought  it  to  Perfection.  In 
its  Infancy  ’twas  grofsand  ftupid:,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  Time,  by  the  daily  accefllon  of  new 
ipbfemtions,  which  mutually  illuftrated  one  a- 

notfeer, 
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nother,  and  efpecially  by  the  Light  of  Reafon* 
which  over-rul’d  aud  moderated  all,  it  became 
Liberal  and  Learned. 

II. 

The  old  Proverb,  Lapidet  ad  filutn%  non  vero 
filum  ad  lapides  regere ,  may  be  pattly  apply’d 
to  the  Phyficians,  who  ought  to  model  all  their 
Reafonings,  which  are  as  "twere  the  Stones 
with  which  Medicine  is  built,  according  to  the 
Thread  or  Line  of  created  Things*,  for  fince 
the  Line  of  Obje&s,  which  God  has  immutabo 
ly  ftretch’d  thro*  the  World,  can'tbe  bow’d  or 
flack’d  fo  as  to  be  adapted  to  our  Fallacies,  ’tis 
neceffary  that  the  Ratiocination  of  Men  Ihould 
yield  and  be  directed  by  this  Line. 

III. 

A 

The  two  chief  Pillars  of  Phyfick,  are  Reafon 
and  Obfervation :  But  Obfervation  is  the  Thread 
to  which  Reafon  muff  point.  Every  Dileale 
has,  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  certain  and  peculiar 
Nature,  as  well  as  certain  and  peculiar  Princi¬ 
ples,,  Increafe,  State  and  Declination.  Now, 
as  all  thefe  are  brought  about  independently  of 
the  Mind,  fo  in  tracing  their  Nature  we  have  no 
occafion  for  a  fubtile  and  difguis  d  way  of  DiC* 
puting,  but  only  for  a  repeated  and  diligent 
Obfervation  of  what  happens  to  the  feveral 
fick  Perfons,  and  fuch  an  acutenefs  of  Mind 
as  is  conformable  and  obedient  to  Nature"* 
Measures. 
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IV. 

f  *  . 

It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  Event 
does  not  anfwer  the  Phyficians  Expe&ation, 
tho’  fupported  by  Reafon,  and  Experience  j 
and  that,  not  out  of  any  defect  in  the  Rules  of 
this  excellent  Art ;  but  either  from  the  multi¬ 
plicity  and  the  almoft  incredible  Number  of 
concurring  Caufes,  both  Internal  and  External, 
of  rather  from  the  Negligence  and  Miflakes  of 
the  Patient,  Nurfes  or  Phyfician,  in  a  faulty  re* 
gulation  of  the  Gircumftances  of  the  Cure* 

i  . 
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Many  afcribe  all  to  Reafon,  and  nothing  to 
Experience  *,  and  many  again  are  on  the  oppo- 
iite  fide.  Now  both  fides  are  equally  Criminal  ^ 
whence  fprung  fo  many  Divifions  among  Phy- 
licians,  and  fuch  jarrings  between  the  Theory 
and  Pra&ice.  We  are,  and  for  ever  will  be, 
ignorant  of  the  Minute  fubtile  Texutre  of  the 
folid  as  well  as  the  fluid  parts  of  a  living  Body, 
which  is  altogether  out  of  the  reach  not  only 
of  our  Senfes,  but  even  of  Reafon.  Experi* 
ence  likewife  uncondu&ed  by  Reafon  is  often¬ 
times  fallacious :  For  which  caufe  they  will 
equally  prove  lources  of  Error,  unlefs  they  mu* 
tually  illuftrate  one  another. 

-  ■  ’  ■  ’  VI. 

Tho"  we  are  altogether  ignorant,  wherein  the 
difbrder  of  every  Part  and  the  Nature  of  every 
Difeafe  confifts  yet  we  obferve  that  each  of  ’em 

'  has 
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has  its  own  form,  e.  certain  meafures  of  De- 
erealmg  and  Increafing,  or  confiant  and  deter¬ 
min’d  Periods.  That  ’tis  fo,  will  manifcftly 
appear,  if  wc  allow  Nature  to  aft  of  her  own 
accord,  and  do  not  interrupt  her  by  improper 
Adminiftrations.  When  it  happens  otherwife, 
!tis  the  Method  of  Cure  and  not  Nature  that 
caufesit.  For  two  Patients  feiy’d  with  a  Fluri- 
fie,  (for  in  dance)  and  treated  different  'ways, 
by  two  different  Phyficians,  will  likewife  have 
different  Symptoms:  So  that  if  there  be  an 
Error  in  the  Method  of  Cure,  the  Phyficiara, 
and  not  the  Difeafc,  will  be  the  Author  of  ma¬ 
ny  Symptoms,  / 


-  ?  :  ’  •  ■  K  ;s  j,  *  •  ■  M  ‘  ?  ? 

If  we  compare  ffippocrafefs  AphoriFr$s,  Prog* 
nofticks,  &c,  with  the  Obfervations  of  later 
Authors,  we  fhall  plainly  fee  that  the  Nature 
of  Difeafes  is  the  fame  now  as  it  was  in  former 
Ages,  and  that  their  Periods  obferve  the  fame 
order  as  formerly.  From  all  thefe  Premiffes 
we  may  juftly  conclude.  That  Phyfick  is  not  fc 
uncertain  ,  nor  grounded  upon  fucli  a  flight 
Foundation,  as  "tis  commonly  thought  but  built 
upon  certain  Rules,  confirm'd  by  repeated  Rx-^ 
perience:  For  the  Obfervations  which  make  the 
principal  part  of  the  Art,  have  the  human  Bo¬ 
dy  for  their  Subject  *,  the  Motions  of  which, 
whether  Natural  or  Sickly,  have  a  ftable  Spring, 
and  regular  and  conflant  Periods:  So  that  the 
Advances  of  Medicine,  being  grounded  upon 
fuch  Obfervations^  cannot  but  be  certain  and 
perpetual 
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VIIL 

Hippocrates  being  fully  fenfible  of  this,  made 
it  his  whole  Bufinefs  to  make  juft  and  diligent 
Obfervations  \  by  the  affiftance  of  which  he 
difeover’d,  that  difeafes  have  fome  Conftant 
and  Peculiar,  or  individual  Affe&ions,  and 
fome  Adventitious  and  Common  to  others. 
The  Conftant  fort  depend  upon  the  very  in¬ 
dividual  and  conftant  Nature  of  the  Difeafe. 
The  Adventitious  fpring  either  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  Methods  of  Cure,  or  from  the  manifold 
and  various  Concourfe  of  Caufes.  The  firft 
of  thefe  he  drew  up  in  Aphorifms  and  Precepts, 
as  being  the  Rules  of  the  Art.  The  others 
he  would  not  own  for  Precepts  \  but  at  the  fame 
time  thought  em  not  Contemptible,  and  left 
'em  to  the  Judgment  of  a  good  Man,  u  an 
acute  and  prudent  Phyficiam 

IX. 

Thefe  conftant  Qualities,  which  might  be 
call'd  the  Chara&eriftick  Signs  of  Difeafes,  are 
fbmetimes  manifeft  and  obvious  to  our  Senfes, 
and  fometimes  obfeure,  and  fuch  as  we  can 
hardly  aflign  a  probable  Reafon  for.  But  let 
them  be  of  what  Nature  foever,a  Phyhcian  ought 
not  to  contemn  them,  but  to  mark  em  down 
faithfully  with  the  fame  very  Simplicity  that 
they  appear  in.  For  as  Indications  of  Cure  are 
drawn  from  the  leaft  Circumftance,  fo  all  the 
Minute,  and  even  the  obfeure  Motions  of  Dif- 
eafes  ought  to  be  trac’d  and  deferibed.  By 
this  Means,  we  fhall  have  not  only  an  abfolute 
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and  perfect  Hiftory  of  Difcafcs ;  but,  even  the 
Method  of  Cure,  which  is  of  greater  Moment, 

X, 

...  ,  -  •  ^ 

Twere  tedious  to  recount  all  the  obfcure  Mo¬ 
tions  that  life  to  be  obferv  cl  in  the  curing  of  Di« 
feafes :  But  to  fet  the  matter  in  a  clearer  Lights 
we  lhall  take  notice  of  a  few.  To  this  Clafs  be*» 
longs  the  Doctrine  of  Critical  Days,  or  of  the 
defpumation  of  the  morbifick  Matter,  perfefted 
in  a  determin’d  Time  of  a  Fever  importing 
that  acute  Difeafes  terminate  luckily  in  an  odd 
Number  of  Days,  and  fatally  in  an  even  Num¬ 
ber  -7  and  that  Chronical  Diftempers  terminate 
in  an  even  Number,  both  of  Days  and  Months, 
as  the  Ancients  obferv’d.  Of  the  fame  kind 
are  the  occult  Permutations  of  Difeafes  among 
themfelves,  their  Tranflation  to  one  part  ra¬ 
ther  than  another,  and  the  occult  confent  of 
Parts  among  themfelves.  Some  fecret  Confent 
or  Sympathy  is  obfervd  between  the  Legs  and 
the  Breaft,  and  between  the  Breaft  and  the 
Privities.  Inveterate  Ulcers,  Cauteries,  and  o~ 
ther  Diforders  of  the  Legs,  unfeafonably  or 
imprudently  Cur’d,  turn  to  pernicious  Difor¬ 
ders  bf  the  Breaft,  as  it  appears  from  daily  Ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  Diu- 
re  ticks  and  Wafhes  for  the  Feet  are  ufeful,  and 
Purgatives  are  commonly  prejudicial.  We 
have  feen  all  the  Pleuritick  Patients  recover, 
that  are  feiz’d  with  a  pain  and  fubfequent  fup- 
puration  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  Ear.  Inter¬ 
mitting  Fevers ,  that  yield  to  no  Digeftives, 
Solutives  or  Febrifuge  are  frequently  Curd  ve¬ 
ry  happily  by  Bleeding  in  the  Salvatella .  A  dry 
Cough  b  taken  off  by  a  violent  pain  falling  up- 
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on  the  Tefticles.  Conf.  2.  £/>/</.  5.  When 

the  Tefticle  fwells  by  a  Cough,  it  recalls  the 
Memory  of  the  Society  of  the  Breaft,  Dugs^ 
iTefticles,  and  the  Organs  of  Voice.  ConJ.  2. 
Bpid*  Sett*  1.  If  a  Cough  follows  upon  an  Infla- 
mation  of  the  Tefticles,  the  InflamationCeafes^ 
and  e  contra.  Conf.i.Epid.Seff.i.  A  Dropfie 
of  the  Breaft  infues  upon  the  Difcuffion  of  a 
Hydrocele •  Mear.  Ob f.  Med *  When  Sneezing  pre¬ 
cedes  or  follows  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs,  ’tis  an 
ill  Omen*  Conf.  i.  Epid.  Cap .  9.  Some  periods 
of  Difeafes  have  likewife  fomewhat  of  a  fecret 
Sympathy,  as  well  as  the  Exacerbations  that 
return  at  fet  Hours,  purfuant  to  the  Obfervati- 
Ons  we  have  made  in  feveral  Pains,  as  well  as 
in  Fevers  and  feveral  other  Difeafes* 

XL 


When  the  Modern  Phyficians  hear  of  theft 
and  a  great  many  other  things  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture,  they  Laugh  at  em  and  when  they  ob- 
ferve  them,  they  Slight  em ,  to  the  great  pre¬ 
judice  of  their  Patients.  Many  things  that 
forpafs  our  Compreheafion  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
temn'd  but  twOuld  be  apiece  of Wifdom,  while 
we  cannot  canvafs  their  true  Nature  by  Reafon- 
ing,  diligently  to  take  notice  of  the  effects  that 
appear  outwardly,  and  from  thence  to  form  Pre¬ 
cepts  in  order  to  Praftice.  For  when  the  Human 
Reafon  Defpairs,  or  is  not  fufficient  for  the  un¬ 
ravelling  of  Difficulties,  it  ufes  to  wafte  it  felf 
in  giving  a  probable  Reafon  for  em,  andfpend 
its  ftrength  upon  fuperfluous  Things :  Or,  to 
Ipeak  in  the  Words  of  Sir  Franc .  Bac.  FoL  293* 
tt  When  once  Men  defpair  of  finding  the  Truth, 
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ft  every  thing  about  'em  Languilhes  ^  whence  it 
u  comes  to  pafs  that  they  rather  turn  afide  to 
“pleafant  Deputations,  and  fome  fuperficial 
u  Views  of  things,  than  Hand  up  in  the  way  of 
u  a  fevere  Enquiry  When  Reafon  therefore 
is  Blind  in  fuch  difficult  Matters,  we  ought  to 
make  Obfervations ,  and  propofe  'em  to  the 
Reader  without  any  Difguifes  of  Speculationi 
as  Afchpiadorus  in  former  times  is  faid  to  have 
Painted  happily  without  Colours» 


XII. 


From  what  has  been  faid,  *tis  manifefl:,  that 
not  only  the  Original  of  Medicine ,  but  whate- 
ver  folid  Knowledge  tis  entituled  to,  is  chiefly 
derived  from  Experience.  As  for  the  peculiar 
Cure  of  any  Difeafe,  as  I  take  it,  it  will  feldom 
fucceed  well,  unlefs  Reafon  be  join'd  to  Ob- 
fervation :  For  the  innumerable  Caufes  of  Difea- 
fes,  the  various  Temperaments' of  Patients  3 
the  difference  of  Age,  Sex,  way  of  Living  and 
Climate,  the  various  Seafons  of  Years,  and  an 
infinity  of  other  things  that  concurr  towards 
the  produ&ion  or  removal  of  Difeafes  *,  thefts 
I  fay,  do  oftentimes  fo  perplex  and  diffurb  the 
certain  and  conffant  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  ahd 
its  Symptoms,  that  "tis  a  hard  matter  to  trace 
the  Truth,  unlefs  the  Complexion  of  them  all 
be  weigh'd  and  illuftrated  by  a  difcreet  ufe  of 
Reafom 
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CHAP.  III. 

Cy  the  Impediments  that  have  hitherto  (lack- 
ened  the  Diligence  of  PhyficianSy  in  ma¬ 
king  Observations* 

SECT.  I. 

SUppofing  the  foregoing  advances  to  be  true, 
or  at  leaft  likely ;  It  remains  now  to  enquire 
into  the  Caufes,  that  have  hinder  cl  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Phyfick  to  arrive  at  its  due  maturity 
and  perfe&ion  by  the  means  of  fuch  a  purfiiit 
of  Obfervations.  As  I  take  it,  the  chief  Im¬ 
pediments  that  have  flackend  the  Diligence  of 
Phyficians  in  making  Obfervations,  and  by  con- 
fequence  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
Practice  it  felf,  are  thefe.  The  falfe  Idols  of 
Phyficians,  or  the  prepofleflion  of  falfe  Opini¬ 
ons.  A  falfe  kind  of  Analogies  or  faulty  Si¬ 
militudes.  The  prepofterous  reading  of  Books, 
and  the  fatal  Itch  of  making  Syftems :  And 
the  Intermitting  of  the  Aphoriftical  Way  of 
treating  Difeafes.  To  fet  this  matter  in  a 
clearer  Light,  we  fhall  examine  each  of  thefe 
heads  in  peculiar  Chapters.  Several  other 
Caufes  might  be  added  to  thefe  above  mention’d, 
particularly  the  prepofterous  Methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  Sciences :  For  fince  our  Mind,  when  difen- 
gag‘d  from  preconceiv'd  Opinions,  is  firft  of  all 
fubje&ed  to  our  Preceptors,  if  it  happens  that 
they  proceed  Immethodically,  or  are  tainted 
with  Errors,  or  are  dull  injudicious  Men  j  all 
thefe  Infirntities  being  transfus'd  to  us,  are  fo 

deeply 
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deeply  rooted  in  our  Minds,  that  their  Impref* 
fion  can  never  be  defac’d^  unlefs  we  be  dire&ed 
by  the  belt  Teachers  or  by  Experience  it  felf 
to  the  right  way  of  Truth,  and  fo  unlearn  all 
fuch  things  as  have  been  the  firfi  and  chiefeft 
fburce  of  our  Errors. 

IL 

Our  innate  temperaments  do  oftentimes  0» 
blige  us  to  embrace  Error,  and  make  falfe 
Judgments  of  things.  Belides  the  Authority  of 
Galen  in  his  Book ,  Quod  animi  mora  corporis 
temperiem  fecjuantur  ,  daily  experience  vouches 
for  this  Truth :  Many  Men  otherwife  Sagaci¬ 
ous  and  Learned  are  inflav  d  to  fome  Opinions, 
thefalfity  of  which  is  obvious  to  the  moll  ig~ 
norant :  Being  drawn  upon  ’em  by  a  Natural 
byafs  of  their  Mind,  they  not  only  take  ‘em  to 
be  certain,  but  even  cannot  be  took  off  from 
■'em  by  the  moft  evident  Reafons.  This  is 
manifeft  in  the  practice  of  fome  Phyficians  1 
One  that  is  naturally  Timorous  and  Melanco- 
lick,  or  Poffefs’d,  as  the  faying  is,  of  a  Frigid 
and  humid  Temperament,  do  s  by  the  natural 
Habit  of  his  Mind  avoid  Spirituous  Volatile 
Med’cines,  or  fuch  as  operate  with  a  forcible 
Motion  ^  and  attempts  to  Cure  all  Difeafes  by 
fuch  Remedies  as  are  Moiftening,  Refrigerate- 
ing,  apt  to  pacific  the  humours,  and  in  a  word, 
that  are  lefs  A&ive.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Phyfician  of  a  hot  bilious,  fierce  or  impatient 
Temperament,  neglefts  the  gentler  and  cooling 
Med’cines,  and  infills  upon  Volatile  Spirituous 
Remedies,  Aroma  tick  Alcalfs,  Iron,  Fire, 
V dicator ics,  violent  Purgatives,  find  fuch  things 
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as  operate  with  the  greateE  force  and  adivity. 
Now  as  their  natural  Inclination  makes  ’em 
prefer  one  fort  of  Medcines  t©  another;  fo  it 
recommends  to  ‘em  fome  Precepts  and  Opini¬ 
ons  rather  than  others,  and  fometimes  this  their 
Inclination  is  the  ftandard  by  which  they  judge 
of  Sciences.  Wherefore  if  they  do  not  take 
care  to  check  that  Inclination  by  attentive  Me¬ 
ditation,  and  know  how  to  make  right  Reafon 
a  diredory  for  the  inward  Motions  of  their 
ConEitution,  they  will  be  very  obnoxious  tq 
the  abovemention  d  Errors  and  feveral  others* 


III. 


Among  the  fources  of  innumerable  and  per¬ 
nicious  Errors,  this  is  not  the  lead  that  Men 
give  more  Credit  to  the  ufelefs  comments  of 
their  own  Brains,  than  to  Obfervation  and  the 
Cautions  of  Nature.  And  indeed  while  I  con- 
fider  that  Nature  is  not  fubjcd  to  our  controul, 
and  that  fhe  performs  her  Motions  in  fo  occult 
a  manner,  that  they  can  never  be  lo  eafily 
trac  d  as  by  Obfervation,  and  Reafon  retaining 
to  Obfervation :  And  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Men  talk  of  her  as  twere  at  pleafure  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  impuife  of  the  Mind  ;  while  I  have  thefe 
Considerations  in  View ,  I  do  not  think  it 
Erange  that  falfe  conclufions  enfue  thereupon  ; 
and  that  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  grounded  upon 
fuch  conclufions,  do's  not  anfwer  Expedation  ; 
but  I  wonder  that  the  Errors  fpringing  from 
them  fhould  be  attributed  to  the  inconEancy 
and  incertainty  of  the  Art,  and  not  to  thefq 
prepoEejrous  ways  of  Argumentation  and  Spe¬ 
culation.'  By  this  means  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
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at  this  day  many  charge  Phyfick  with  uncertain¬ 
ty,  others  deride  the  Dodrine  of  Prognolticks, 
others  prefcribe  Remedies  in  a  tumultuary  pro- 
mifcuous  way  at  any  time  of  the  Difeale,  ob- 
ferving  no  Rules  for  Concodion  or  Criiis ;  a 
great  many  flight  the  Ancients,  and  give  too 
much  Credit  to  the  Moderns,  and  a  great  many 
give  no  Credit  to  either.  While  they  will  noL 
fubjed  their  own  Humility  to  the  Humility  and 
fimplicity  of  Nature }  but  form  judgments  of 
her  effeds  by  arrogant  Theories,  and  imitate 
her  by  a  fort  of  Jeft*,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  be¬ 
ing  thusprepofleft  with  Errors,  relating  to  the 
Cure  of  Difeafes,  they  do  not  Kill,  but  Nourifh 
’em,  and  rather  exchange  than  ftifle  ’em.  Theft 
and  a  great  many  other  impediments  of  the 
Pradice  of  Phyfick  might  be  drawn  up  ^  but  I 
purpofeiy  wave  em,  left  this  Treatife  fhould 
prove  bulky  and  tedious  to  the  Reader.  ’Twill 
fuffice  therefore  to  take  notice  of  the  following 
heads,  which  bear  the  greateft  Figure. 


CHAP.  IV. 
IMPEDIMENT  I. 

The  Derifion  of  Ancient  Pfyficians* 

?TpIS  equally  unworthy  of  a  Man  of  Learn* 
^  X  ing  and  Probity,  and  pernicious  both  to 
the  Republick  and  to  the  progrefs  of  Letters, to 
deride  the  noted  Performances  of  others,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  Effay  towards  the  promoting  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  This  i$  moft  notorious  gmong  the  Mei 
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dicinal  Tribe  :  For  the  greateft  part  of  their 
Writers,  for  almoft  thefe  forty  Years,  have 
made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  deride  the  documents 
of  the  ancient  Phyiicians,  And  bis  incredible 
how  per.  icious  that  has  prov  d  both  to  the  Sci¬ 
ence  and  to  the  Lives  of  their  Patients.  Thofe 
who  gave  the  firffc  vent  to  this  Error,  I  take 
to  be  Helmont  and  Paracel  jus ,  who  in  order  to 
raife  their  own  'Sed  upon  the  mines  of  the 
Galenic k ,  not  only  charg’d  Galen  and  almoifc 
all  the  Ancients  with  Error  and  Ignorance, 
but  lafhd  ’em  with  Calumnies  and  Tawnts,  in 
their  Medicinal  Writings.  This  Crime  of  De- 
rifion  did  not  confine  it  felf  to  thefe  two  Au- 
thors,  but  began  to  fpread  every  Day,  efpeci- 
ally  among  their  Followers,  with  whom  bis 
ilillfo  much  in  vogue,  that  their  chiefeft  Study 
is  to  accomodate  their  Difcourfes,  not  to  the 
Nature  of  things,  but  to  the  Affedions  of  their 
Minds  ^  fo  that  their  Opinions  are  not  Modelled 
by  right  Reafon ,  but  by  the  Byafs  of  their 
Mind. 

II. 

Neither  could  thofe  who  meand  to  make 
themfelves  famous  by  new  Hypothecs  minted 
in  this  Age,  abflain  from  deriding  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  and  that  perhaps  for  the  fame  Reafou 
that  determin'd  the  former.  The  new  Hypo- 
thefiss  having  their  refpedive  Followers,  thefe 
thro9  the  influence  of  Fad  ion  and  a  cuftomary 
Deri  lion,  have  thrown  many  Afperfions  upon 
the  Ancients,  whom  they  either  never  Read  or 
never  UnderftocTd.  However,  bis  no  matter 
whether  thefe  things  proceeded  from  the  fore¬ 
going  or  from  private  Caufes  7  while  bis  cer- 
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Certain  that  many  Difadvantages  have  fprung 
from  thence.  The  cheif  Difadvantage  is,  that 
when  the  derider  do's  not  judge  of  things  im¬ 
partially,  but  according  to  the  prejudices  he  has 
imbib’d,  with  reference  to  the  precepts  concern¬ 
ing  the  cure  of  Difeafes,  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plain’d  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancients  ;  in 
that  cafe  he  muli  needs  take  them  to  be  either 
falfe  or  ufelefSj  and  fo  rob  the  Patients  of  the 
Advantage  they  might  reap  from  'em.  Befides* 
they  confide  fo  much  in  their  own  Hypothetic 
and  Opinions that  tis  almoft  below  ’em  to  con- 
defcend  to  Experience  ^  or  if  they  do,  they  ei¬ 
ther  imitate  Nature  by  their  own  Jells  of  make 
an  unfeafonable  leap  from  a  few  fcrapsof  Ex¬ 
perience  to  general  Axioms  ;  And  from  thele 
rather  than  from  Vh^enomena  diligently  obferv  Ca¬ 
they  draw  Arguments  concluding  upon  the  hid¬ 
den  Caufe.  I  pafs  over  a  great  many  inconve- 
niencies  of  this  Nature,  accrueing  to  Phyilci- 
ans  and  the  Science  they  profefs,  and  much 
more  to  the  fick  Perfons,  from  that  fcandalous 
Crime  of  Derifion ,  which  are  all  obvious  to  any 
Man  that  Reafons  Juflly  and  Sincerely. 


Ill- 


•  '  /  j  , 

To  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  Ancients, 
I  reckon  'em  much  worthier  of  Praife  than  of 
Pirifion  and  Calumny  :  For^  befides  that,  they 
laid  the  firfl  Foundation  of  the  moft  Excellent 


Art  *,  they  have  weigh’d  and  examin'd  the  Nature 
of  every  Difeafe  fo  diligently,  and  enrich’d  the 
true  Fra&ice  with  fuch  valuable  acceffions, 
that  we  have  but  fmall  hopes  left  of  ever  going 
beyond  their  fublime  Performances.  Tho5 
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fome  of  the  Galemcks  are  too  ready  to  fall  in 
with  lefs  conftant  and  uncertain  Theories,  yet 
the  whole  School  of  the  Ancients  ought  not  to  be 
promifcuoufly  charg’d  with  Ignorance  and  Fol¬ 
ly:  For  the  Gakmcbs  of  former  Ages  had  fome 
Plea  to  be  fomewhat  addided  to  thefe  Theo¬ 
ries,  in  order  to  humour  the  Genius  of  the 
Age  in  which  they  iiouriih'd,  as  well  as  the 
barbarous  Comments  of  tfee  Arabians  efpeci- 
ally  confidering  that  the  Springs  of  the  Grecian 
Medicine  with  which  the  Phyfidans  water'd 
their  Grounds,  were  thro*  the  filence  of  fo 
many  Years,  either  quite  dryd  up  or  corrupted 
by  Sophiftical  Additions.  But  even  in  thofe 
very  Times,  many  of  ’em  feeing  through  the 
incohfhncy  of  their  Theory,  bent  all  their 
Thoughts  upon  the  Diagnofticks,  Prognofticks, 
and  Core  of  Difeafes,  uc.  upon  folid  P  radice; 
and  what  noble  progrefs  they  made  in  this 
Defign,  is  fufficiently  manifeft ,  from  the  in¬ 
comparable  Cures  and  Rules,  with  which  they 
have  adorn  d  their  Books.  Now  the  Moderns 
Ihew  fo  much  malignity  in  Detrading  from 
thefe  great  Men,  that  they  are  not  afliam’d  to 
expofe  not  only  their  Theory ,  but  even 
their  Pradice,  to  open  Dirifion }  and  being  eve¬ 
ry  day  harden'd  in  this  Opinion,  they  choofe 
rather  to  Err  along  with  thofe  of  whom  they 
have  conceiv’d  a  good  but  falfe  Opinion,  than 
to  be  wife  with  Men  of  Learning,  of  whom 
they  have  not  fo  good  an  Opinion.  They  run 
down  Galen  very  unjuftly,  and  throw  fuch  im¬ 
pudent  Refledions  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  worft  and  unjufteft  of  all  the  Men  that  ei¬ 
ther  now  are,  or  ever  were  :  To  do  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  cry  up  the  Moderns  in  one 

place 
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place  for  Gods,  aad  in  another  place  for  Pfin- 
tes  of  the  Sciences,  is  not  the  part  of  a  pru¬ 
dent  Man,  or  one  that  judges  juflly.  Let  me 
therefore  earneftly  intreat  Phyficians  hereaf- 
ter  equally  to  perufe  the  Modern  and  And-* 
ent  Authors,  and  to  mind  nothing  more  in  the 
perufal  than  their  Rules  and  Cautions,  the  ap¬ 
prov’d  Remedies,  and  fbch  like  folid  Things, 
which  are  perpetual,  and  of  fome  life  and 
Vertue  in  this  our  common  Sea  of  Mortality : 
As  for  the  other  things  which  are  more  ab- 
ftra&ed,  and  will  never  profit  any  Body,  t 
would  have  ’em  entirely  dverlook’d,  and  fet 
apart  for  popular  Sermons. 


CHAP*  V* 

IMPEDIMENT  it 

The  falfe  Idols  of  Phyficiatts,  or  the  Preju¬ 
dice  of  falfe  Opinions . 

SECT,  t 

TH  E  third  flop  of  the  Praftice  of  Phyfick, 
is  the  falfe  Idols  with  which  a  great 
part  of  Phyficians,  efpecially  in  this  Age,  are 
Enchanted  *,  and  afting  up  to  their  Mea  fures  di- 
ftra&s  and  clouds  the  Senfc  of  the  Soul  and 
Of  Nature  i  by  which  means  it  comes  to  pals 
that  Judgments  are  not  fofm’d  in  conformity 
to  right  Reafon,  but  purfuant  to  the  prejudi¬ 
ces  of  the  Mind.  Out  of  fo  great  a  croud  of 
*  C  4  Idols, 
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Idols,  the  following  which  occurs  to  my  Me¬ 
mory,  fhall  fuffice.  A  great  many  have  fuch 
an  Affedion  to  fame  one  Remedy,  that  they 
think  it  alone  entitul’d  to  a  Sovereign  Vertue 
and  Power  of  Curing  almoft  all  Difeafes ;  ei¬ 
ther  by  reafon  of  a  lucky  event  obferv’d  once 
or  twice  to  enfue  upon  the  ufe  of  it,  or  rather 
by  reafon  of  a  certain  innate  propenfity  that 
they  have  not  only  of  crying  np  fome  Medi¬ 
cines,  but  of  aferibing  ’em  Fiditious  Vertues. 
We  fee  fome  Phyhcians  recommend  Milk  and 
Whey  in  all  Difeafes*,  others  fpirituous  and  vo¬ 
latile  Remedies  *,  others  Acids  and  Alkalies, 
and  others  again  Purgation  and  Bleeding.  In 
fine,  every  Phyiician  crys  up  a  great  many  par¬ 
ticular  Remedies  of  this  Nature  according  to 
his  own  Genius  or  the  Accidents  of  his  firftPra- 
dice ;  and  imprudently  throws  away  the  reft 
tho’  never  fo  much  Approv’d  and  Beneficial. 
Some  are  mighty  Favourers  of  fome  Theore- 
tick  or  pradical  Propofition,  which  they  have 
either  fuck’d  from  Books  or  invented  themfei- 
ves  *,  and  model  all  the  Rules  of  the  Cure  of 
Difeafes  by  that  Propofition.  ’Twere  in  vain 
to  fpend  time  in  muftering  up  all  the  errone¬ 
ous  Advances  of  this  Nature;  fince  they  are 
obvious  to  any  one  that  ferioufly  confiders  the 
Performances  of  the  Moderns,  who  have  al- 
moft  funk  the  Pradice  of  Phyfick,  by  follow¬ 
ing  that  Maxim  of  minding  only  a  few  things 
and  pronouncing  accordingly. 


i.  / 

V  * 
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tl. 

Many  Phyficians  of  this  Age  reckon  Bleed- 
ing,  Bliftering,  Purging  and  other  Galenick  Re¬ 
medies,  at  once  fuperfluous  and  pernicious. 
This  puny  Thought  was  firft  launch’d  by  Hel~ 
tnont3  and  having  made  various  illufions  in  the 
ftraits  of  an  inconfiderate  and  interrupted  Ex¬ 
perience,  has  gain’d  a  wonderful  afcendant  in 
the  Minds  of  the  Moderns,  who  being  fond  of 
Novelty,  rail  very  haughtily,  and  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  lofs  ol  their  Patients,  againft  the  ufe  of fuch 
Remedies.  Others  take  all  Difeafes  to  fpring 
from  an  Acid,  and  pretend  to  Cure  ’em  by  Al- 
caline  Remedies  *,  this  way  of  Cure  being  the 
eafieft  of  all,  and  apt  to  be  learn’d  in  a  few 
days,  by  every  filly  old  Woman,  do’s  at  pre- 
fent  prevail  bbyond  the  others.  But  the  Phyfici¬ 
ans  that  are  ignorant  of  the  Hypocratick  Maxim , 
that  there  are  a  hundred  things  that  injure  a 
Man,  feem  by  that  Method  of  Cure  rather  to 
form  Conjectures  upon  Difeafes,  than  to  make 
any  certain  Difcovery  *,  of  which  more  largely 
hereafter.  Some  are  wont  to  exhibit  a  Purge 
in  the  beginning  of  all  Difeafes,  in  order,  fay 
they,  to  carry  down  the  preceding  Matter  that 
feeds  the  next.  Many  Phyficians  do  ftedfaftly 
adhere  to  this  munky  advance  that  was  hatch’d 
in  the  Schools  of  Abraham  *,  and  to  take  ’em  off 
of  that  Opinion,  neither  the  repeated  Obfer- 
vations  of  the  Ancients,  with  reference  to  the 
Seafon  of  Purgation,  nor  the  very  Example  of 
the  divine  old  Gentleman,  who  never  ufed 
Purgatives  in  the  beginning  of  Difeafes,  but 
when  the  matter  was  T urgefcent,  are  of  any 

avaU 
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avail  But  in  earneil,P  or  natives  being  apt  tb  re-* 
new  the  Fermentation,  do  fometimesby  a  con¬ 
cealed  Heat,  aduate  the  crudeMatter  that  was 
formerly  lock  d up  in  Retreats:  And  by  that 
Means  do  either  exafperate  or  duplicate  Fe¬ 
vers  or  lecal  them  when  they  are  upon  thd 
point  of  going  off. 

III. 

Among  the  apifh  Advances  that  iihpofe  ve¬ 
ry  much  upon  Phylicians,  we  muft  reckon  in 
that  of  thofe  who  imagine,  that  no  Man  can 
arrive  at  the  perfed  Knowledge  of  Pradice* 
without  a  previous  Acquaintance  with  other  Sci¬ 
ences,  namely,  Logick,  Mathematicks,  the  Va¬ 
rious  Idioms  of  Languages,  Rbetorick,  A- 
ftronomy,  &c.  the  Knowledge  of  which,  and 
a  great  many  other  things  of  the  like  Nature, 
would  indeed  prove  a  confiderablc  Ornament 
to  the  Profeflion  of  Phylick  *,  but  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  they  are  as  conducive  to  a  circumflantial 
and  exad  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  as  the 
Art  of  Painting  is  to  a  Muhcian  :  For 
Experience  juftifies,  that  the  old  Gaienicks  who' 
were  fcarce  acquainted  with  the  Latin  Tongue,' 
<ould  Cure  Difeafes  as  happily  as  thofe  who 
are  given  out  for  the  greateffc  Mailers  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  that  have  no  tendency  to  the  Cure  of 
Difeafes.  This  Cuflom  introduced  in  latter- 
Times,  has  given  Rife  to  feveral  Abfurdities  in 
the  way  of  Phylick  j  elpecially  this.  That 
the  fpending  a  great  part  of  time  in  the  Ae¬ 
qui  fition  of  the  above  mentioned  Sciences* 
leaves  but  a  infufficient  Portion  of  Time  for 
the  firfl:  Elements  of  Pradice ;  Belides,  thefc 

Phyfi* 
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Phyficians  boaft  of  their  being  Aftrologers, 
Poets,  Criticks,  Hiftorians,  Philofophers,  Men 
well  verfed  in  the  Gieek  and  Hebrew  Lan¬ 
guages,  &c.  But  when  they  are  privately  call¬ 
ed  to  give  an  Account  of  what  our  Ancient 
Oracle  leads  to,  I  mean  the  Knowledge  of  our 
felves,  the  Arguments  they  offer  are  jejune 
and  ufelefs.  for  this  and  feveral  other  Rea- 
fons  being  render’d  uncapable  of  compaffing  a 
folid  Pra&ice  by  the  help  of  Obfervation, 
they  prefently  learn  the  Idea  of  fome  general 
Hypothefis,  and  attempt  the  Cure  of  all  Difea- 
fcs  by  general  Propolitions  fome  Theoretical 
and  fome  Praftical.  Now  thefe  things  are  on¬ 
ly  like  Apparitions  in  the  Surfaces  of  things, 
fwimming  as  ’twere  and  ftroggling  in  the 
Waters  and  5tis  no  wonder  if  they  at  firft 
view  fcrew  up  their  hopes,  and  afterwards 
difappoint  them. 

IV. 

But  to  proceed  more  regularly  in  purfoance  of 
this  Argument,  we  muft  diftinguifh  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Difeafes,  or  the  Medicina  Trima,  from 
the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  or  the  Medicina  fecunda . 
The  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  is  a  particular  Science 
of  a  peculiar  Form,  which  does  not  owe  its 
Principles  or  Improvement  to  other  Sciences, 
but  to  the  pureft  and  moft  fovereign  Fountains 
of  Nature by  Vertue  of  which,  it  is  entituled 
to  Perfpicuity  and  Fidelity  :  Or  to  fpeak  more 
plainly,  the  whole  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  depends 
upon  a  diligent  and  patient  Defoription  of  all 
fuch  things  as  the  Learned  Gbfervator  has 
mark’d  down  concerning  the  Invafion,  Progrefs 
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and  Exit  of  Difeafes,  and  committed  to  wri¬ 
ting,  with  the  fame  Simplicity  and  finceritythat 
he  us’d  in  obferving  them,  without  adding  any 
thing  of  his  otvn,  or  of  the  DoCtrines  of  Books 
and  other  Sciences.  Now,  the  Infancy  of 
Phylick,  which  owes  its  firft  Nourifhment  to 
the  Hilbory  of  Difeafes,  cannot  oe  confounded 
and  tyed  up  to  the  Rules  of  other  Sciences, 
without  demolilhing  the  very  Foundations  of 
the  Divine  Art  it  felf :  In  effect,  all  that  part, 
called  the  A iedicina  Vrimay  which  is  the  Bails  of 
the  Medicina  Secunda  or  Curative  Part,  ought 
to  be  treated  of,  fo  as  that  it  be  derived  from 
the  true  Nature  of  things,  and  not  from  the 
Nature  of  our  Thoughts,  as  many  have  done  : 
I  mean,  that  its  Improvement  mult  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Arrogance  and  Pride,  but  by  various 
Labours,  by  a  patient  Enquiry,  and  an  anxious 
and  cautious  Fidelity  in  making  Obfervations.- 

V. 

As  for  the  Medicina  fecunda ,  or  the  Curative 
part,  I  mult  needs  own,  that  it  may  be  illultra- 
ted  in  feveral  points  by  the  knowledge  of  other 
Sciences*,  efpecially  thofe  which  bear  any  affi¬ 
nity  to  Phylick,  or  are  look’d  upon  as  retainers 
to  it.  Such  are  Chymiftry,  Botany,  the  DoCtrine 
o£.Diet,  Exercife  and  the  fix  not  Natural 
things  ,  Experimental  Philofophy,  Anatomy, 
and  other  things  of  that  Nature  which  contri¬ 
bute  very  much  towards  the  perfection  of  Aie- 
t hod,  and  a  ready  view  of  the  Indications  of 
Cure,  even  upon  the  minutelt  circumltances. 
For  Method  being,  as  ’twere,  the  Architecture 
of  the  Phyficai  Stru&ure,  and  the  Balls  of 
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Cures,  cannot  be  compleat,  unlefs  its  parts  be 
mutually  perfe&ed  by  the  means  pointed  to  in 
thefe  Sciences  *,  and  fo  ioyntly  confpire  in  an  II- 
nity  of  Truth  and  Nature.  As  for  the  other 
Sciences, which  are  notat  all  related  to  Phyfick, 
I  fhall  not  deny  but  that  the  ways  of  think¬ 
ing  may  be  improv'd,  and  the  Office  of  a  pro- 
feflor  adorn’d,  by  the  Study  of  the  athema- 
£icks,  which  our  Countryman  Martinu s  Ghetaldus 
has  accurately  purfued  in  his  learned  performan¬ 
ces,  de  compofitione  &  refolutione  Mathematica ,  and 
his  Appcllonim  Redivivus .  To  thefe  we  may  add 
the  Knowledge  of  Meteors,  Aftronomy,  Elo¬ 
quence  or  the  Art  of  perfwading.  Moral  Phy- 
lofophy,  efpecially  that  part  of  it  which  treats 
of  the  forming  of  a  Man's  Manners,  and  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Prudence,  which  is  fo  neceflary  to 
a  Phylician,  &c.  But  in  regard  they  have  no 
tendency  to  the  Curing  of  humane  Bodies, 
they  are  only  to  be  purfued  at  leifure  Hours  ip 
order  to  divert  and  unbend  the  Mind.  Foras 
either  the  Body  or  the  Mind  is  weakned  and 
wore  out  by  over-ftuggling,  fo  they  are  might- 
ly  refreffied  and  corroborated  by  a  feafonahle 
reft  and  relaxation, 

vi.  '  '  ; : 

They  are  much  miftaken  who  think  they  car4 
Cure  Difeafes  happily,  becaufe  they  are  Mailers 
of  the  Theory }  for  a  Phyiician  ought  to  have 
much  higher  things  in  his  view,  in  order  to, 
clear  the  innocent  Art  from  the  Calumnies  it 
lyes  under,  and  reftore  the  Sick  to  a  healthy 
State.  He  mull  difleet  the  Bodies  of  thofe  who 
dye  of  Diftempers,  and  foul  his  Finges, 
• '  " v ‘  '  ”  '  ta 
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to  the  end  he  may  find  out  the  feat  of  the  Ma¬ 
lady  the  Caufe,and  the  ifliie  of  antecedent  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  in  fine  the  event  of  all  the  effe&s  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  in  the  foregoing  DefeaTe*  The 
fick  Perfons  Excrements  and  Urine,  his 
Tongue  and  his  Eyes,  his  Pulfe  and  his  Face, 
the  Affedions  of  his  Mind,  his  former  way  of 
living,  and  the  errors  he  has  been  guilty  of  in 
the  way  of  Condud  and  fuch  other  circumftan- 
ces  ought  to  be  diligently  confidered,  in  order 
to  trace  the  genuine  and  natural  Diagnofticks  and 
Prognofticks  of  Difeafes,  and  the  indications  of 
Cure.  To  frequent  or  boaft  of  fplendid  Clo- 
fets,  to  heap  up  great  Numbers  of  Books  with¬ 
out  ufing  'em,  to  make  a  Figure  at  Univerfities, 
and  have  a  name  celebrated  in  the  Modern  Jour¬ 
nals  of  the  Learned  ^  this,  I  fay  will  contribute 
jioth’ng  towards  the  appeafing  of  the  pain  of 
Difeafes.  But  that  end  will  be  effedually  com- 
pafs  d,  if  you  frequently  vifit  the  Publick  Hof- 
pitals  and  the  nafty  Beds  of  the  Sick,  and  with 
an  Auftere  fearlefs  patience  obferve  what  good 
pr  ill  happens  in  the  feveral  Periods  of  the  Di- 
feafe,  how  the  fymptoms  make  their  progrefs, 
and  what  event  follows  the  adminiftration 
of  fuch  and  fuch  Remedies  ^  whether  the  prefent 
jpifeafe  is  turnd  into  one  of  another  Form  ^ 
what  Benignity  Malignity,  Vehemence,  &c. 
appears  in  the  Difeafe  and  in  it  fymptoms  thro’ 
ail  their  Periods, what  Method  of  Cure  is  found  to 
be  Handing  and  perpetual  for  each  Diftemper. 

I  fay  ’twill  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  make  obfervati- 
pns  of  thefe  and  a  thoufand  fuch  things  which  v 
have  a  more  intimate  relation  to  Nature,  and  ra¬ 
ther  diltinguilh  than  fplit  and  read  its  parts. 
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vii.  i 

0 

The  defire  of  vain  Glory,  has  in  all  Ages 
put  Phyficians  rather  upon  the  forming  of  Seds, 
than  the  daily  difcovery  of  new  Phenomena’s, 
to  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes. 
Thus  they've  moulded  the  Nature  of  things  at 
pleafure  ^  and  almoft  overturn’d  it  with  their  in- 
digelted  Meditations.  And  upon  that  fcore  *tis 
no  wonder  that  the  patrimonial  fund  of  Med’cines 
is  impoverilh’d,  and  its  flourifhing  State  dif. 
turb'd  by  a  multitude  of  ufelefs  Books.  The 
followers  of  thofe  who  inftituted  Seds,  being 
milled  by  a  vain  Reverence,  or  fear  d  by  Lazy- 
nefs  from  the  trouble  of  a  narrow  enquiry, ch ole 
rather  to  affed  the  fame  of  a  fubtile  Interpre¬ 
ter,  a  nimble  Antagonift,  or  a  Methodical  A^ 
bridger,  than  to  fix  the  Diagnofticks,  PrognoL 
ticks,  and  Cure  of  Difeafes  upon  their  own  Ob- 
fervations.  In  a  word,  they  aded  the  parts  of 
a  Mailer  and  an  Auditor,  and  not  thofe  of  an 
Inventor  and  the  Perfon  that  adds  to  what  is  al¬ 
ready  invented, 

VIJI. 

Of  the  Preceps  for  Life  and  Manners,  thofe 
lire  the  belt  which  are  publick  and  common, 
and  univerfally  acknowledg'd  by  all  Sedaries, 
whether  Peripateticks,  Academicks,  Stoicks  or 
Cynicks.  The  Phyficians  of  this  Age,  ought 
to  mind  that  Lying  of  Senecas  concerning 
Manners  ^  for  the  Precepts  of  Pradice  that  they 
give  out  now  adays,  are  neither  General  nor 
,  Common  to  each  Sed,  namely,  the  Galenical, 

’  •  ■  Chy- 
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mical,  Mechanical,  &c,  (as  Hippocrates’s  Works 
are)  but  are  cheifly  confin'd  to  particulars,  and 
not  confirm'd  by  any  Hiflory  or  matter  of  Fad. 
When  they  fee  a  thing  fucceed  once,  they  fancy 
’twill  always  be  equally  fuccefsful ;  but  the  pro- 
cefs  of  time  giving  them  a  fuller  View  of  the 
Matter,  they  find  it  to  be  uncertain,  and  con-r 
fir’d  to  a  particular  Cafe,  inftead  of  being  Uni- 
verfal  and  Perpetual.  The  modern  Paradoxes, 
the  mutual  Animofities  of  the  late  Phyficians, 
the  Number  of  Books  which  thofe  of  our  f  a¬ 
mily  have  indifcreetly  Publifhed  concerning  the 
uncertainty  of  Phyfick :  Thefe,  I  fey,  are  full 
Proof,  that  the  Rules  of  modern  Pradice  are 
not  general,  or  confirm’d  by  a  full  Convocation 
of  Phyficians,  but  contriv’d  at  every  one’s 
Pleafure,  either  out  of  Hatred  to  an  oppofite 
Sed,  or  the  love  of  their  own,  it  being  Cufto- 
mary  among  'em  to  defend  and  promote  the 
Glory  of  their  refpedive  Seds  with  all  their 
Prowefs-,  or  elfe  they  are  contriv’d  thro' a  want 
Senfe  and  Thought,  or  a  croud  of  Prejudices,  or 
an  Affedatation  of  novelty,  which  in  this  Age 
has  been  foolifhly  coveted  ;  or  the  falfe  Influence 
of  Precepts,  and  triffiing  Books,  or  thro5  the 
Contempt  of  a  Neighbouring  Phylician  &c.  So 
that  we  can  never  have  any  great  Hopes  of  the 
increafe  of  Phyfick,  till  all  its  Sons  joyn  into 
.  one  Family. 

IX. 

Ignorant  Phyficians  are  oftentimes  impos’d 
upon,  by  the  abufive  Accufation  of  a  fiditious 
fort  of  Malignity  in  Difeafes,  They  do  not 
Imploy  their  Diligence  in  tracing  the  Antece¬ 
dent 
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dent  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  whole  State  of 
the  Difeafe  }  and  by  that  means  commit  great 
Errors  in  the  way  of  Cure,  which  exafperate 
the  Difeafe,  that  of  it  felf  was  mild  and  gen* 
tie}  and  upon  that,  they  impute  the  Exal'pe- 
ration  to  a  certain  latent  Malignity,  that  in  my 
Mind  is  merely  Fi&itious.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  cannot  tell  where  the  Nature  of  that  Ma¬ 
lignity  lies,  and  fo  e’en  Acquiefce  in  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Opinion,  that  the  Malignity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  mult  be  attacked  by  Alexipharmacal  and 
Heating  Med’cines,  and  thrown  out  by  Swea¬ 
ting.  But  after  copious  Sweats,  this  Maligni¬ 
ty  is  fometimes  fo  far  from  being  removed, 
that  the  Latent  Inflammations  of  the  Vtjcera^ 
which  for  the  molt  part  are  "the  Genuine  Caufe 
of  fuch  Fevers,  are  thereby  increafed,  and  the 
Patient’s  Illnefs  is  inflam’d.  Some  later  Phyii- 
cians,  after  a  narrower  Enquiry  into  the  Acci¬ 
dents,  accompanying  the  Feavers  that  are  com¬ 
monly  call’d  Malignant,  have  difcover’d,  that 
all  of  them  do  chiefly  depend  upon  a  double 
Caufe,  namely,  the  Coagulation  and  Diflbluti- 
on  of  the  Humours :  And  the  Method  of  Cure 
mull  be  altered,  purfuant  to  the  Variety  of  this 
preternatural  State  of  the  Humours.  As  Cor¬ 
dials,  Spirituous,  and  heating  Med’cines,  are 
convenient  for  Malignant  Fevers  arifing  from 
a  Coagulation,  fo  they  are  highly  Pernicious  in 
thole  which  proceed  from  a  Diffolution }  in 
which  Cafe  the  Temperate  Acids, the  Emu llions 
of  Seeds, the  Gellies  of  Harts-Horn,and  fuch  like 
moderating  things  are  only  proper,  for  curbing 
that  dilfolving  and  almoft  inflammatory  State  of 
Blood.  Now,  ijnce  the  abbve  mentioned  Med- 
cines  operate  by  a  maaifeft  Quality,  inahiing 
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them  to  Diflolveor  Moderate  ^  I  hope  none  will 
deny,  that  fuch  Fevers  are  like-ways  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  manifeft  Caufe.  So  that  the  fi&i- 
tious  Notion  of  Malignity  tumbles  down 
of  its  felf.  But  after  all,  I  don’t  deny* 
but  that  there  are  fome  Fevers  which  are  tru¬ 
ly  Malignant,  being  produced  by  an  Air  and 
Humour  allyed  to  Poyfon,  and  fcarce  perceiva¬ 
ble  by  our  Senfes,  fuch  as  that  which  takes 
rife  from  the  deprav’d  Qualities  and  Influences 
of  the  Air,  corrupt  Food,  poyfonous  Animals, 
and  fuch  other  Caufes.  But  that  fort  of  Fevers 
is  vtry  unfrequent,  and  not  near  fb  common  as 
molt  Phylicians  imagine.  I  pafs  over  a  great 
many  other  Prejudices  thatimpofe  upon  Phyfici- 
ans  and  cramp  true  Pra&ice,  leaft  1  fhou’d  tire 
the  Rea  der,  or  fall  uponTautologies. 

CHAP.  VI. 
OBSTACLE  HI. 

Falfe  Simile  or  a  falfe  fort  of  Analogies * 

SECT.  L 

AS  Arguments  drawn  from  Similitudes  are 
the  eafieft,  fo  they  are  the  molt  apt  to 
draw  fallacious  ConcMons,  unlefs  they  be  ve¬ 
ry  Regular  and  Juft.  And  the  Impatience  that 
Phylicians  Ihew  in  their  Enquiries,  is  manifeftly 
owing  to  nothing  fo  much  as  the  falfe  Simili¬ 
tudes,  that  they  encourage  fo  much,  both  in  cu¬ 
ring  Difeafes,  and  in  forming  a  Judgment  of 
them,  A  Similitude  that  concludes  Perfe&ly, 
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flight  to  relate  only  to  things  that  fall  tinder 
one  Genus ,  as  to  Plants  and  Plants,  Minerals 
and  Minerals,  Animals  and  Animals,  &e.  fo 
that  all  the  feveral  Attributes  of  one  thing  may 
be  verified  of  theother  to  which  it  is  compar’d*. 
For  otherwife,  the  Conclufion  will  be  imperfect 
for  want  of  a  fufficient  Enumeration  of  the 
Parts,  and  from  thence  mighty  Errors  will 
fpring  up.  If  any  one  ffiou’d  compare  Alexan¬ 
der  Farne/ius  to  Csefar,  the  Comparifon  wou’d 
be  Juft,  for  they  were  both  Men,  and  both  of 
them  Great  Generals  in  their  Time  and  the 
Attributes  of  the  one,  are  exactly  fuitable  to 
thofe  of  the  other.  But  if  he  fhou'd  Aflimilate 
Farnefm  to  the  Sun,  the  Similitude  wou’d  be  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  too  far  fetch’d  for  that  the 
Attributes  of  the  Sun,  cannot  be  abfolutely  ve- 
rifled  of  Fame (ms.  Now  this  is  the  true  State 
of  the  Similitudes,  us’d  commonly  in  Phy lick. 

f  It. 

Thofe  who  argue  by  way  Of  Analogy  from 
the  Anatomy  of  Infe&s  to  that  of  Brutes,  and 
from  this  to  the  Anatomy  of  Men,  are  excel¬ 
lent  Philofophers,  for  as  much  as  the  Terms  of 
the  Similitude  are  all  confin’d  under  the  Genus  of 
Viventia ,  and  after  a  fufficient  enumeration  of 
the  parts,  the  Attributes  of  the  one  are  exaftly 
anfwerable  to  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  the 
AnatomicahGbfervations  made  upon  Brutes  have 
not  only  given  great  light  to  thofe  made  upon 
human  Bodies,  but  are  exactly  of  a  piece  with 
them.  Nay  fo  certain  and  conftant  is  that  mu¬ 
tual  Analogy,  that  from  thence  the  circulation 
©f  the  Blood,  the  ftrufture  of  the  Vt(se,ra,  and 
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an  infinity  of  other  things  have  been  difcoverd? 
to  the  great  happinefs  of  the  Age  we  live  in. 
In  like  manner,  thofe  who  Argue  from  the  Me- 
chanicks  and  upon  divers  Rules  of  the  Mathe- 
maticks,  relating  to  the  Staticks,  Hydraulicks  „ 
the  force  of  Heavy  Bodies,  &c .  conclude  upon 
the  ftrufture  of  a  living  Body  }  thefe  I  fay  rea- 
fon  Jultly,  becaufe  the  humanBody  is  calcula¬ 
ted  by  Number,  Weight  and  Meafure  i  not  on¬ 
ly  as  to  its  ftrufture,  but  as  to  the  effefts  that 
depend  upon  it.  Such  was  the  will  of  the  Su- 
pream  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  who  to  fubjeft: 
the  Body  to  the  eafier  fway  of  the  Mind,  feems 
to  have  drawn  the  moft  regular  feries  of  Propor¬ 
tions  and  Motions  in  the  human  Body,  by  the 
foie  Pencil  of  the  Mathematicks.  Since  the 
Analogical  Argumentation  of  Anatomy  and 
Mechanicks^  has  a  great  relation  to  the  Cure  of 
Difeafes,  and  concludes  with  more  certainty 
than  the  other  Hypothecs  ^  5tis  certain  that  the 
Famous  Toz,z>ius  &  BoreUi  at  Naples ,  and  Belli¬ 
ni  at  Florence  could  not  have  done  better  fervice 
to  our  tottering  Theory,  than  by  applying  A- 
natomico-Mechanical  Rules  in  explaining  the 
Effefts  of  Difeafes :  Upon  which  head  their  lear¬ 
ned  performances  deferve  to  be  read,  the  Wri¬ 
ting  of  which  has  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
Glory  of  our  Country  and  profeffion,  and  the 
benefit  of  fick  Perfons.  But  thofe  who  reafbn 
from  the  effefts  of  Minerals  in  a  ehymieal  Fur¬ 
nace,  to  the  effefts  obferved  in  the  Body  of  an 
Animal,  do  not  only  conclude  in  a  lame  im- 
perfeft:  way,  ,  but  give  occafion  in  a  Flaming 
degree  to  thofe  pernicious  Errors,  which  unjuft- 
ly  difturb  our  Modern  Phyfick :  their  Conclu- 
lions  wou’d  be  jufter,if  by  the  Anatomic  Infuforia 
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they  threw  in  Chymical  or  Vegetable  «Liquors  in¬ 
to  the  Humours  of  living  Animals,  and  made 
their  remarks  upon  the  efFe&s  arifmg  from 
fuch  Mixtures, 

III. 

T  were  tedious  to  give  in  a  lift  of  all  the  falfe 
and  almoft  popular  Similitudes,  madeufe  offcy 
our  modern  Phyficians  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes* 
How  pernicious  was  that  Similitude  which  Hel - 
montim  firft  invented,  in  order  to  diffwade  the 
vulgar  People  from  Bloodletting.  The  Simile  I 
fpeak  of  was  this  *,  As  Water  boyling  in  a  Kettle 
can't  be  cool’d  by  the  taking  away  of  the  boy- 
ling  Water,  but  by  the  removal  of  the  Fire  un¬ 
derneath,  fo  in  a  Feverifh  ebullition  of  the  Blood 
bleeding  will  not  Men  the  Heat,  and  that  end 
will  only  be  compafs  ti  by  the  Evacuation  of  the 
Morbifick  caufe,  by  Sweat  and  other  ways» 
AtflrftView  this  feems  to  be  a  compleat  Si¬ 
militude,  but  for  as  much  as  it  ranges  beyond  the 
Sphere  of  the  mutual  praedicatum?  it  leads  Pra&i- 
iioners  to  great  Errors.  For,  to  pafs  by  all  o~ 
ther  reafons,  our  Feverifh  Flame  is  mixt  and 
exadly  united  to  the  Blood,  and  not  put  under 
the  Veins  like  Fire  under  a  Kettle  *,  fo  that 
when  part  of  the  Blood  is  removed,  the  Febrile 
Flame  is  at  the  fame  time  likewife  impair’d.  How¬ 
ever,  tho’  the  Solid  Arguments  ot  Mechanicks 
and  experience  advife  us  to  a  prudent  ufe  of 
bleeding  in  Fevers ;  yet  we  do  not  recommend 
it  in  /all  Fevers ,  but  only  in  fuch  as  threaten 
great  evils,  by  reafon  of  an  overboiling  of  the 
Blood,  or  too  great  a  Quantity  of  it,  or  the 
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commencement  of  a  ftagnation  in  any  Bowel. 
The  Fatal  Symptoms  enfuing  upon  thefe  Caufes 
and  prevented  by  Bleeding,  are  chiefly,  Deli¬ 
riums , Watchings,  Inflammations  of  the  Vijcera^ 
Anxiety  of  theBreaft,  Difficulty  of  Breathing, 
flopping  of  the  Liquids  that  circulate  in  any 
Vtfcus,  breaking  of  the  Veffels  and  a  thoufand 
fuch  like  Accidents.  Nor  does  Blood-letting  on¬ 
ly  fupprefs  the  above  mention’d  Accidents,  but 
likewife  reduces  the  boyling  Mafsof  the  Blood 
to  fuch  a  Mediocrity  of  Motion ,  as  is  fufficient 
for  a  feafbnable  depuration  and  fecretion  of  the 
peccant  Matter. 

IV, 

The  fame  Helmontiu s  has  invented  another 
Similitude  that’s  equally  lyable  to  the  fame  dif¬ 
ficulties.  3Tis  this.  Asa  Fever  ,'occafioned  by 
a  Thorn  in  the  Finger  can  t  be  extinguish'd 
without  pulling  out  the  Thorn,  fo  all  other  Fe¬ 
vers  will  never  be  cur'd,  unlefs  the  Thorn  of  the 
peccant  Matter  that  irritates  the  vital  Spirits,  be 
carried  off  immediately  by  Diaphoreticks, Purga¬ 
tives,  &c.  without  expeding  any  conco&ion. 
Now,  beiides  that  there  are  a  great  many  Fevers, 
that  are  not  produced  by  fucha  fenlibleThorn  of 
peccant  Matter,  particularly  thofe  which  take 
their  rife  from  Anger,  Venery,  Paflions  of  the 
Mind,  &c.  Thefe  Diureticks,  and  Purgatives 
exhibited  in  the  beginning  of  acute  Difeafes  in 
order  to  throw  out  that  imaginary  Spna,  have 
no  other  effed  than  that  of  robbing  the  blood  of 
its  ferous  part  that  dilutes  and  tempers  it,  and 
lo  difpofing  it  for  Coagulations  and  more  fatal 
Ebullitions.  Hence  ’tis  no  wonder,  what  we  fee 
every  day,  the  fymptoms  of  acute  Fevers  and 
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the  Fevers  themfelves  are,  to  the  infinite  dan*' 
ger  ofthe  Patient,  exafpcrated  after  an  unfeafona- 
ble  ufe  of  Diaphoreticks  and  Purgatives.  The 
other  Similitudes  fo  familiar  to  Phyficians  in  the 
Explication  and  cure  of  Difeafes,  are  lyable  to 
thefe  and  other  Difficulties.  Such  is  the  Simili¬ 
tude  of  the  Heat  of  things  that  Putrifie  in  Moi- 
fture,  with  refpeCt  to  the  heat  of  Fevers,  which 
the  Gaknifts  fallly  fuppofed  to  take  their  rife 
from  putrifying  Humours  \  but  that  opinion  be¬ 
ing  fufficiently  confuted  and  exploded  by  the 
Moderns,  I  pafs  it  over  in  filence.  Add  to  this 
the  Similitude  of  the  Head  of  an  Alembick 
converting  the  vapours  to  Water  by  its  refri¬ 
gerating  Vertue,  made  ufe  of  in  explaining  a 
Catarrh,  which  was  thought  to  be  occaiiorfd  by 
the  refrigerated  Brain,  its  converting  the  va¬ 
pours  that  afcend  from  the  Vtjcera  into-  a  tough 
pituitous  Humour :  The  Similitude  of  the  Brain 
fuppreffing  the  Spirits  by  its  Frigidity,  and  fb 
caufing  fleep  :  The  Similitude  of  the  vulgar  Su- 
dions,  Attractions, and  Excretions, brought  in  up¬ 
on  the  explication  of  the  natural  effects  of  a 
living  Body.  Thefe  and  an  infinity  of  other 
popular  Simile’s  are  much  efteenfd  by  ignorant 
Phyficiatis,  who  calculate  the  cure  of  Difeafes 
not  by  Dogmatick  Laws  drawn  from  Nature’s 
ftorehoufe,  but  by  the  meafures  of  fome  fictiti¬ 
ous  or  imperfect  Similitude,  after  the  manner  a* 
bovempntiond. 

V. 

Tho  I  have  hitherto  given  an  ill  character  of 
the  abufe  accruing  from  fi&itious  Simile  s,  conti- 
mied  down  from  the  Ages  of  Barbarity  to  this 
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we  live  in  :  Yet  I  would  not  have  any  one  to 
think,that  I  condemn  the  ufe  of  arguing  by  way  of 
Analogy  or  Similitude  ^  but  only  that  I  want 
to  fee  ’em  manag’d  with  more  judgment,  efpe- 
cially,  when  the  cure  of  Difeafes  is  regulated 
by  ’em.  For  all  the  difcoveries  of  natural  and 
experimental  Philofophy,  and  even  Medicine 
it  felf,  for  this  laft  Age,  are  owing  to  Analo- 
gy  and  Indu&ion,  not  fuch  as  ldifprov’d  in 
the  foregoing  Examples,  but  fuch  as  is  perform’d 
by  an  entire  enumeration  of  the  parts,  and  con¬ 
firm’d  by  a  long  and  manifeft  Series  of  Expert 
ments,and  which  affords  general  Axioms  colled- 
ed  from  it5  like  the  whole  from  its  parts, which 
give  a  perpetual  Stability  to  the  truth  of  the 
Science,  and  chalk  out  a  fure  and  conflant  Me¬ 
thod  of  Practice,  rend  ring  the  Pra&itioners 
fleddy  and  fearlefs  in  fixing  the  cure  of  Difeafes ; 
So  that  Analogical  Arguments  are  better  calcu¬ 
lated,  than  all  the  other  ways  of  arguing,for  im¬ 
proving  the  Arts  comprehended  under  the  natu¬ 
ral  Science,  efpecially  Medicine  •,  partly  becaufe 
Analogy  is  a  retainer  to  Nature  and  as  ’twere 
mix’d  with  it ,  and  partly  becaufe  it  difcovers 
the  tranfition  of  Opinions  into  Errour  more  ma- 
sifeftly,  than  the  other  Species  of  Arguments, 
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CHAP  VII. 
OBSTACLE  IV, 

The  Prepoflerous  reading  of  Books . 

SECT.  I. 

ONe  will  never  make  anyProgrefs  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Books, unlefs  he  firft  fixes  upon  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  Reading.  A  tumultuary  and  inconfide- 
ra  e  w  ay  of  Reading,  accompany  “d  with  an 
infatiable  Defire,  do’s  but  cloud  the  Mind  :  but 
when  *tis  feafonable  and  confiderate,  and  atten¬ 
ded  by  the  Converfation  of  learned  Men  and 
the  life  of  Experiments,  it  becomes  fertile  and 
ufefull.  Foras  over-feeding  do’s  not  improve 
Health,  neither  do’s  infatiable  Reading  enlarge 
folid  Knowledge.  And  5tis  for  this  reafon,  that 
thofe  who  confider  but  a  few  things  with  Pru¬ 
dence, not  only  judge  more  perfe&ly  of  things,but 
give  their  Senfe  of  them  with  greater  readi- 
nefs  and  facility.  1  own  that  we  owe  a  great 
deal  of  our  Improvement  to  Books  *,  but  before 
we  can  reap  from  them  any  plentiful  and  com¬ 
pleat  Benefit j  we  rnufl  be  a  long  time  diligent 
in  difcovering  and  furmounting  the  Errors  that 
Authors  are  ufually  liable  to,  and  with  which 
they  taint  our  Minds,  and  feduce  ’em  from  the 
Paths  of  Truth  .  By  the  reading  of  good  Books 
we  are  quickly  benefited  *,  but  by  theperufal  of 
forry  ones  we  unlearn  inftead  of  Learning. 


II. 
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n. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  mention  this,  as  if 
I  meant  to  give  Laws  to  Mankind,  with  refei 
rence  to  the  reading  of  Books.  My  View  is  to 
take  notice  of  fome  Errors,  that  frequently  fall 
in  the  way  ol  thofe,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the 
perufal  of  Books  in  a  prepolterous  manner,  and 
without  due  Caution  *,  for  this  is  a  fource  of  in¬ 
finite  Inconveniences,  accruing  not  only  to  the 
Readers,  but  to  the  Sciences.  Some  read  in  a 
tumultuary  #  confus’d  way,  others  with  a  con- 
tradiding  *  Humour,  and  others  again  for¬ 
getting  their  Liberty,  cling  to  the  Opinions 
of  Authors  like  inchanted  Rocks,  taking  their 
Nod  for  Reafon,  their  Orders  for  Laws, and  their 
Refponfes  for  Oracles.  But  to  come  to  the  mat^ 
terit  felf. 

'  III. 

Thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  feveral  ScL 
cnees  at  the  fame  time,  are  wont  to  form  their 
judgments  of  one  by  the  Precepts  and  Rules  of 
another,  efpecially  that  in  which  they  take  moll 
Pleafure :  Thus,  among  the  Ancients,  Ariftoth 
form’d  his  Aflertions  of  natural  things  from  the 
Dodrine  of  Dialeftick,  and  Plato  took  his  Mea- 
lures  upon  the  fame  head  from  abliraded  and  the¬ 
ological  Idea’s,  as  Proclm  and  his  Alfociates  did 
from  the  Rules  of  Mathematicks.  Phyficians, 
in  like  manner,  are  wont  to  covet  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  other  Sciences  belides  that  of  the  cure 
of  Difeafes,  and  if  they  happen  to  purfue  one 
of  thefe  Sciences  with  too  much  Eagernefs,  they 
prefently  judge  of  Pradice,  and  the  cure  of  Dif- 
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cafes,  not  according  to  the  regular  rules  of 
Practice,  but  according  to  thofe  of  the  beloved 
Science,  which  they  cry  up,  not  in  private  on|y, 
but  in  Writings  expofed  to  the  publick  View, 
as  being  highly  neceflary  towards  the  carrying 
on  of  the  cures  of  Difeafes.  Whether  this 
Vice  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  Age,  or  to  the  Au¬ 
thors  I  Ihall  not  determine  :  But  ’tis  certain  that 
a’moft  all  the  Phyficians  of  this  Age  are  tain- 
tedwith  it,  and  that  it  has  brought  the  Sciences 
into  great  diforder.  Upon  this  View,  Cardik- 
am  in  the  Preface  to  his  Practice  inveighs 
fomewhat  warmly  againft  the  Anatomifts,  for 
pretending  that  the  cutting  of  the  final!  Fibres 
is  fo  neceflary  for  reaching  the  Hiftory  and  cure 
of  Difeafes  whereas,  as  he  fays,  after  thefpen- 
ding  of  thefe  lad:  fifty  Years  in  Anatomical  dif* 
feftions,  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  is  not  more  ex- 
aft,  nor  their  Cures  more  Solid,  than  before.  As 
Cardilucius  cenfures  the  Anatomifts  for  railing 
fuch  high  pretences  upon  the  Difleftions  of  mi¬ 
nute  things  *,  fo  5tis  obfervable  that  the  Chymifts 
have  regulated  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  by  a  few 
experiments  taken  from  the  Furnace,  the  Coi¬ 
ners  of  new  Syftemes  by  their  Sophifms  and 
new  minted  Words,  and  the  Mathematicians  by 
Circles  and  Lines.  But  I  leave  it  to  the  Learn- 
ned  to  Judge  what  the  effeft  of  that  may  be. 

IV. 

Farther,  Thofe  who  read  Books,  ufe  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  Memory  more  than  their  Reafon  *, 
they  feem  chiefly  to  aim  at  the  Learning  what 
this  or  that  Author  advances,  and  are  altoge¬ 
ther  Ignorant  what  Sentiments  they  ought  to 
form  to  themfelyes  upon  the  bottom  of  their 

own 
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own  Experience,  If  we  look  a  litl  le  narrowly 
into  the  Writings  of  fome  of  our  modern  Au¬ 
thors,  well  find,  that  they  value  themfelves 
upon  a  long  Genealogy  of  new  Opinions,  and 
a  medley  of  various  Colours  but  not  upon  any 
defign  of  making  new  Difcoveries,  or  confir¬ 
ming  former  Inventions.  Now,  I  cannot  afiign 
any  other  Reafon  for  this,  but  that  incredible 
Inclination  for  Reading  and  almoft  Dying  upon 
Books \  or  rather  their  Lazinefs  in  never  ufing 
their  own  Reafon,  or  confulting  Experience. 
And  hence  it  conies  to  pafs,  that  the  more  they 
read,  the  more  confus’d  they  are  in  their  Senti¬ 
ments  of  things  *,  and  their  Confufion  throws 
them  headlong  either  into  Scepticifm  or  Mad- 
nefs.  For  fince  the  Capacity  of  the  Brain  is 
not  Infinite,  us  no  wonder  that  the  innumera¬ 
ble  Impreilions  of  Idea’s  are  mutually  con¬ 
founded,  and  take  the  Mind  off  from  juft  and 
diftind  Judgment  *  by  which  means  Men  coming 
to  a  difufe  of  their  own  Thoughts,  contra<T 
an  1‘mpotency  of  ever  ufing  them.  This  fort 
of  Men,  who  imploy  their  Memory  inore  than 
their  Reafon,  ufe  to  be  of  a  flately  fupercili- 
ous Temper,  and  are  apt  to  arrogate  to  them¬ 
felves  a  right  of  determining  every  thing  :  And 
indeed  nothing  lefs  can  be  expeded  of  'em  \ 
for  that  falfe  fort  of  memorial  Knowledge  (if  I 
may  fo  call  it)  puffs  up  the  Mind,  and  entitles 
them  to  a  fort  of  fhining  Quality,  with  which 
they  are  wont  to  anticipate  thofe  who  mean  to 
oppofe  them,  efpecially  if  it  is  accompany!! 
with  an  imperious  Boldnefs,  and  a  formal  Giia* 
vityof  Speech.  - 


V. 
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V. 


There  are  a  great  many  Men  in  the  World, 
that  imploy  their  Neighbours  Strength  and  not 
their  own  in  their  enquiries  after  Truth.In  the 
common  Adions  of  Life,they  always  make  ule  of 
their  own  Eyes  ^  but  in  tracing  the  Nature  of 
Difeafes,  they  feldom  or  never  have  recourfb 
to  their  own  Reafon.  A  peaceable  Aflent  to  a 
probable  Thing,  and  a  want  of  Skill  in  making 
Experiments  or  forming  juft  Judgments,which 
many  Phylicians  have  contraded  for  want  of 
that  fort  of  Exercife  from  their  Youth }  this,  I 
fay,  keeps  many  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Truth .  Thefe  Men  confound 
Truth  with  Antiquity,  and  Fallhood  with  No¬ 
velty.  New,  and  even  True  Difcoveries  they 
brand  as  falfe,  and  cry  up  the  falfeft  of  the 
Ancient  Affertions  for  Truth.  The  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  the  Difcovery  of  the  Ladeal  and 
Lymphatick  Veffels,the  Strudure  and  Ufe  of  the 
Nerves  and  V'i[cera>  and  a  great  many  other  mo¬ 
dern  Difcoveries  confirm’d  by  the  conftant  Voice 
of  Nature  ;  even  thefe,  they  ftand  not  to 
Cenfure  and  Abufe,  and  that  for  no  other  Rea¬ 
fon,  but  becaufe  they  are  new.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rottennefs  of  the  Humours,  the  Sam 
guification-Office  in  the  Liver,  the  Authority 
of  the  firft  Qualities  in  producing  and  curing 
Difeafes,  and  the  other  Opinions  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  which  for  feveral  Ages  have  rendered  In- 
effedual  the  noble  Efforts  oHa  gfeat  many  for 
enriching  the  medicinal  Field,  and  have  tainted 
their  Minds  with  falfe  Prejudices  j  Thefe  they 

keep 
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keep  clofe  to ,  becaufe  they  pleas’d  the  Anci«* 
ents,  and  claim  a  Title  of  Antiquity. 

‘VI. 

farther  :  The  fame  very  Men  are  fuch  great 
Admirers  of  the  Ancients,  and  account  ’em  fo 
Praife- worthy  in  all  kinds  of  Arts,  that  they 
think  we  have  no  room  left  for  Inventions, 
nor  no  ground  to  hope  for  any  Improvement. 
But  their  Miffiake  is  fufficiently  made  out  by  the 
prefent  Age,  which  has  gone  beyond  all  the  A- 
ges  within  the  Records  of  Titne,  in  the  Glory 
and  Multitude  of  Imventions  •  Nay,  the  ffied- 
dynefs  of  Nature  in  her  Operations  is  further 
evidence  for  this  purpofe  *,  for  by  an  immutable 
eternal  Courfe  fhe  difplays  an  admirable  Con¬ 
stancy  and  Equality  in  all  her  Offices;  fo  that  I 
cannot  underhand  how  it  ffiould  come  to  pals, 
that  this  Age  ffiould  produce  a  Generation  of 
Men  more  dull  in  the  way  of  Invention,  or 
flower  in  theirApprehenfions,  than  thofe  of  for¬ 
mer  times.  But  the  matter  lyes  here  :  ’Tis  not 
the  Genius’s  and  judgments  of  Men  that  are 
grown  Old,  but  their  Induftry  and  Applicati¬ 
on  ;  for  the  force  and  edge  of  the  Mind  is  on¬ 
ly  broke  by  Idlenefs ;  and  old  Age  that 
overtakes  every  thing  elfe,  has  no  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  Genius,  which  is  fortifyed 
by  the  Itrongelt  and  almofl:  immortal  Bonds 
of  Nature. .  Now,  if  we  underftand  this  aright, 
Twill  plainly  follow,  that  the  edge  of  our  Ap~ 
prehenfion  is  not  only  equal  to  what  the  Anci¬ 
ents  had,  but  wou’d  far  exceed  it  if  it  were  but 
whetted  by  Exercife ;  and  that  Antiquity  or 
Noyelty  do’s  not  raife  the  value  of  things. 
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fo  that  the  Ancients  are  rather  to  be  imitated 
than  fuperftitioufly  admir  d.  Not  that  I  have 
any  Prejudice  againft  the  Thoughts  of  the 
Ancients,  or  mean  to  depreciate  them  upon  a 
Point  that  has  procur’d  ’em  fo  much  Glory :  For 
as  I  have  all  along  followed  their  unequaPd  In- 
duftry  in  enriching  the  Pra&ice  of  Phyfick,  fb  I 
am  infinitely  forry  that  in  thefe  times  we  are 
fallen  into  fuch  Straits,  that  being  deftitute  of 
the  Supports  in  which  the  former  Ages  abound¬ 
ed,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  to  promote 
the  Art  of  curing  Men.  And  tho’  many  of  the 
Ancients  draw  a  Curtain  before  the  Eyes  of  their 
Readers,  yet  their  Writings  have  fome  feat- 
terd  Sparks,  which,  if  carefully  obferv’d, 
would  fet  their  Precepts  in  a  clear  Light® 

VII. 

But  leaft  any  of  the  ignorant  Tribe,  fliould 
falfely  charge 'me  with  the  difl wading  of  young 
Men  from  (o  ufeful  and  laudable  an  Exercife, 
as  the  reading  of  Books  }  I  think  my  felf  ob¬ 
lig’d  in  this  placeto  confefs  Ingenuoufly,  that* 
as  I  owe  to  the  reading  of  Books  fome  Progrefs 
in  the  way  of  Phyfick,  which,  tho’  final],  is  not  „ 
hurtful  ^  fo  I  fhall  ever  exhort  and  encourage 
young  Men  to  pnrfueand  cultivate  the  fame  Stu¬ 
dy.  However,  that  they  may  avoid  thofe 
Sands  upon  which  I  have  oftentimes  neceflarily 
ftruck,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  them  a  few 
preparatory  Cautions.  §In  order  to  reap  a  fpeedy 
and  compleat  Advantage  by  the  reading  of 
Books,they  fhould  always  read  the  approv’d  Au¬ 
thors  ^  and  if  there’s  one  approv’d  beyond  all 
the  reft  they  fliould  never  want  him  out  of  their 

Hands, 
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Hands,  as  containing  the  Sum  of  all  that  Wlf- 
dom,  which  they’ll  fcarce  ever  find  in  a  hun-* 
dred  Authors  of  an  inferior  Charader.  For  a 
Proof  of  this,  let’s  pitch  upon  the  learned  San* 
lior  'tus ,  who  by  his  Goldeii  but  fmall  Treatife 
de  Medicina  Statica ,  has  done  more  Service  to 
the  common  Inter  eft  of  Mankind,  than  a  thou- 
land  other  Authors  in  a  thoufand  Volumes, 
who  by  pilfering  from  one  another,  and  fo  run¬ 
ning  as  ’twere  in  a  Circle,  have  expos’d  to  the 
publick  View  a  deplorable  plenty  of  Words, 
rather  than  any  eternal  Monument  of  thei/ln- 
duftry.  You  cannot  profit  by  reading,  without 
you  underftand  what  you  read  }  and  what  you 
underftand,  youmuft  not  give  your  Afient  to 
it,  till  you  confider  whether  *tis  true  or  falfe, 
Make  ufe  of  your  own  Reafon  in  refolving  the 
Queftions  you  fee  prefix’d  in  the  Titles  of 
Books ,  and  by  joyning  Experience  to  your  af- 
llduous  Reading,  endeavour  to  make  a  juft 
Judgment  of  every  particular .  For  unlels 
Reafon  direds  your  Studies,  Study  will  not  on¬ 
ly  fail  in  perfeding  your  Reafon,  but  will  blunt 
it,  and  feduce  it  from  the  right  fcope  of  your 
Labours.  To  dwell  upon  Books  till  one  is  al- 
moft  dead  and  languifhing,  fpeaks  a  fpecious 
and  empty  Lazynefs }  to  abufe  them  in  a  fofter 
way,  fignifies  Oftentation  and  Ignorance :  For 
?tis  well  known  that  Letters  perfed  Nature, 
and  ?tis  equally  known  that  Letters  are  perfected 
by  Experience  *,  and  when  they  enjoyn  fome 
general  things,  unlefs  thefe  be  determin’d  by 
Experience,  we  Ihall  never  compafs  the  wififid 
for  End.  Tis  manifeft  from  Experience,  that 
thofe  who  Die  as  ’twere  upon  the  reading  of 
Books*  become  ftupid  and  unqualified  for  all  the 

other 
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other  Actions  of  Life;  nay,  that  is  not  all» 
by  reafon  of  their  perpetual  Abftra&ion  from 
things,  and  the  Confufion  of  their  Idea’s  occa- 
fiond  by  over-reading,  they  are uncapable  to 
ferve  either  themfelves  or  the  Common- wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  Men  that  have 
read  but  very  little,  have  always  been  efteem’d 
and  admir’d  by  Men,  becaufe  they  form’d  their 
Thoughts  and  Judgments  of  things  with  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Sagacity.  When  you  find  your  felf 
indifpos’d  for  Study, that  is, when  you  have  not  a 
chearfull  Defire  and  Inclination  fort,abftain  from 
it  at  that  time  ^  for  tho’  you  then  read  a  great 
deal,  you’ll  get  but  little  by’t.  Wherefore,  that 
fuch  a  Space  of  time  may  not  be  fpent  in  vain, 
imploy  it  either  in  converfing  with  learned 
Men,  or  making  Experiments. 

VIII. 

Your  cunning  Men  ufe  to  defpife  Letters,  and 
flmple  Folks  admire  ’em  ^  but  prudent  Men 
take  the  middle  way,  and  only  ufe  ’em  in  fo 
far  as  the  Publick  or  private  necelfity  requires. 
To  read  Books  with  adefign  of  contradi&ing, 
or  for  an  external  Ornament,  or  to  aflent  to  all 
their  Precepts  promifcuoufly  without  any  Exa¬ 
mination,  fpeaks  an  Affectation  of  Knowledge 
rather  than  true  and  folid  Wifdom.  For  as 
much  as  the  whole  Practice  of  Phyiick  is  couch’d 
in  Cautions  and  Precepts  confirm’d  by  long  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  thefe  are  apt  to  fiip  out  of  one’s 
Memory  unlefs  they  be  carefully  fix’d  in  it  ^ 
tw  ill  therefore  be  proper  for  a  young  Student 
to  have  by  him  a  Manufcript  divided  according 
to  the  Titles  of  the  molt  remarkable  things  , 
under  which,  he  may  mark  down  the  Sentences 
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of  greateft  Moment  that  he  meets  with  in 
Books,  and  which  he  may  always  be  read¬ 
ing  over  at  his  Ieifure  Hours  *,  by  which  means 
thefe  Sentences  and  Precepts  being  more  firmly 
riveted  in  his  Memory,  will  improve  and  per- 
fed  the  Mind,  fo  that  he  will  intrepidly  go 
about  even  the  moll  difficult  Cures  of  Difeafes* 
The  writings  of  approv’d  Authors  Ancient  or 
Modern,  which  treat  of  nice  Subjeds,  are 
not  onlyto  be  read  once,  but  over  and  over 
again,  and  always  confulted  ^  fo  that  our  Mind 
may  be  as  "twere  new  modelfd  according  to 
their  Pattern.  Authors  of  lefler  Note  are  on¬ 
ly  to  be  read  here  and  there  *,  or  if  they’re  read 
over,  it  muft  be  without  dwelling  long  upon 
'em,  or  lofing  much  time.  And  as  for  the 
Books  of  the  low  eft  Form,  we  ought  to  read 
’em  only  in  Epitome’s  drawn  up  by  a  fellow 
Student  or  an  Amanuenfis.  By  this  means  we 
fhall  acquire  an  extenfive  Knowledge  of  Scien¬ 
ces  and  Learning  without  any  great  lofs  of  time 
and  health.  In  the  mean  time,  let’s  confider  of 
what  ufethe  reading  of  Books  is,  to  thofe  who 
are  already  imbarqued  in  the  Pradice  of  Phy  » 
fick. 


No  Age  ever  produc’d  fuch  plenty  of  Me¬ 
dicinal  Books  as  this  we  live  in;  and  yet  none 
is  fo  deficient  in  Pradical  Obfervations.  if 
we  take  a  careful  view  of  fome  of  thefe  Au- 
thours,  well  perceive  either  a  naufeous  repetiti¬ 
on  of  things  faid  before,  or  an  exceffive  Oftentati- 
on  of  novelty, or  an  indifcreet  mixture  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Advances }  and  we’ll  find  that  more 
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6f  the  difcoufe  is  {pent  upon  contention  and  , 
difference,  than  upon  the  tryal  of  new  things.  An 
Author  of  a  :new  Book,  who  perhaps  has  but  a 
fmall  Stock  ofReafonsto  back  his Affertionjs  not 
affraid  to  cenfure  and  depreciate  all  the  reafons 
that  others  tho1  Men  of  Learning  have  produc’d 
In  confirmation  of  the  fame  Pofition.  This  he 
do's  to  enlarge  the  weight  and  Authority  of  his 
©wn  Advances.  If  from  thofe  Books  you  lop  off 
the  feftival  and  exotical  Infcriptions,the  Philolo¬ 
gy,  citations  of  Authours  Ornaments  ofdifcourfe. 
Fallacies,  Superftition  and  fuch  other  vain  Ac¬ 
coutrements,,  youll  leave  but  little  behind ; 
nay  inftead  of  the  true  Treafures  of  Wifdom, 
youll  find  nothing  but  fhadows  and  Chimera’s. 
Since  therefore  the  afliftance  of  Books  do’s  but 
little  fervice  in  determining  a  Compleat  and 
{landing  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  we  muff:  pafs  to 
thofe  things  which  have  a  clofer  coherence  with 
Nature,  namely  Experiments,Obfervations,  DiL 
fedions  of  Dead  Bodies.,  Botanical  Gardens* 
and  Chymical  furnaces,  which  unfold  to  us  the 
true  meaning  of  Nature  by  making  divers  Ob- 
fervations  upon  it,  and  varioufly  fplitting  and 
torturing  it.  Every  youug  Student  knows  that 
he  can’t  find  a  more  learned  Book  than  the  Pa¬ 
tient  himfelf,  whofe  Difeafe  will  quickly  and 
faithfully  lay  open  to  the  diligent  Obferver  a 
great  many  things  worthy  to  be  known,  that 
perhaps  a  tedious  courfe  of  many  years  Rea» 
ding  would  not  bring  to  his  Knowledge.  The 
Patient  affords  a  true  and  lively  Defcription  of 
the  Difeafe  *,  but  Books  make  Fiditious  and  De¬ 
prav’d  Hiftories,  by  a  Redundant  Jargon  of  Fal¬ 
lacies  and  vain  Speculations.  However,  in  or¬ 
der  to  pafs  from  the  confuf  d  Labyrinth  of  Dif- 
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eafes,  and  open  the  way  that  for  fo  many  Ages 
has  been  Hop’d  up,  one  mult  not  fatis  fie  him- 
felf  with  the  Obfervation  of  a  few  fick  perfons, 
but  muff  with  equal  Conftancy  and  Ardour  of 
Mind,  extend*  his  Obfervation  to  great  Nunv 
bers. 


X* 

From  what  has  been  faid,  5tis  an  obvious  In¬ 
ference,  that  thofe  Phyficians  who  are  noted 
for  great  Learning,*  and  an  eternal  dwelling 
upon  Books,  are  feldom  fuccefsful  Praditioners  7 
nay,  they  can  never  judge  juftly  of  the  Pradice^ 
till  they  make  it  their  only  Bufinefs,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  it  for  forne  time.  We  have  a  pretty 
Story  to  this  purpofe  recorded  by  John  Hmr- 
?iw.f,Scrut.  Ingen.  Cap.  12.  sc  When  the  Arabian 
u  Medicine,  fays  he,  flourifh’d  in  our  Country, 
a  a  Phylician  like  wife  flourifh'd,  who  was  much 
u  celebrated  for  Reading,  Writing,  Arguing* 
u  Diftinguifhing,  Anfwering,  and  Making  Con- 
n  clufions  *,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  thefe 
a  Offices  was  fo  Eloquent, that  his  Audience  af- 
a  firm’d,  he  could  not  only  Cure  Difeafes,  but 
cc  even  raife  the  Dead  to  the  Fellowfhip  of  the 
u  Living.  But  after  all,  when  he  apply’d  him- 
u  felf  to  Pradice,  fcarce  any  of  his  Patients  e- 

Icap'd  the  Fate  of  expiating  the  ProfefTor’s 

empty  Knowledge  with  their  own  Death  :  up- 
tf  on  which  the  Profeffor,not  knowing  thegenuin 
64  Caufe  of  fo  many  unlucky  Events, and  fearing 
c:  his  Reputation  and  Intereft  might  in  time  fufler 
a  by  ’em,  bid  adieu  to  the  World,  and  ended 
tc  his  Days  in  a  Convent.  The  fame  Author 
has  another  Story  that  is  yet  more  appofite  to 
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OTrPurpofe.  <c  A  certain  Phyfician,fays  he,prL 
u  vately  importun'd  me  to  tell  him  how  it  cagae 
*cto  pafs,  that  he  who  had  long  Study ’d  and 
u  perfedly  Learned  the  Art  and  heft  Rules  of 
u  Frognofticks  as  deliver’d  in  Books,  was  always 
c?  difgracefully  miltaken  when  he  apply sd  'em  to 
ffc  his  Patients, and  coud  never  come  the  length  of 
u  PrognofHcating  the  Truth.  So  far  he.  Tis  a- 
greed  upon  by  the  molt  Judicious  Authors  (as 
Huartius  obferves  in  the  place  above  quoted) 
that  Argenterius  furpafsd  Galen  in  reducing  the 
Art  of  Phyfick  to  a  more  per  fed  Method  ^  and 
yet  tis  faid  of  him,  he  was  fo  unhappy  in 
curing  Difeafes,  that  moil  of  his  Patients  ei¬ 
ther  Dy’d  under  his  Hands,  or  fell  into  Incu¬ 
rable  Diftempers :  Upon  which  Account  his 
Country-men  were  fo  frighten'd,  that  they 
ceafedto  imploy  him.  Tis  needlefs  to  draw 
out  of  Authors  further  Examples  of  this  Nature, 
iince  every  Day  furnifhes  us  frefh  Inftances.Y.our 
Phyficians  therefore  that  are  extxeam  Learn¬ 
ed,  and  over-forward  in  Philofophy  and  T  heo¬ 
ry,  and  like  Spiders  are  always  fpinning  out 
Wifdom  out  of  their  indigefted  Thoughts  3 
thefe  Men,  I  fay,  will  never  prove  good  Pradi- 
tioners,  unlefs  they  fubjed  themlelves  wholly 
to  Experience, and  a  continued  courfeof  Pradioe: 
For  Difeafes  are.  of  a  hidden  abftrufe  Nature  ^ 
they  work  out  their  Effeds  by  fuch  fecret  ways, 
and  fo  remote  from  human  View,  that  tis  very 
hard  to  trace  'em  without  diligent  Obfervation. 
This  made  Hipocrates  cry  out  fb  often  in  hjs 
Works,  that  there  is  fomething  of  Divinity 
(dsiov)  in  Difeafes :  And  if  we  conilder  ei¬ 
ther  the  Strudure  of  the  Body,  or  the  Original 
d  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  or  the  Effeds  of  Reme~ 
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dies,  we’ll  ftill  find  realon  to  cry  out  with  Hippo- 
crates, 70  duo?  5  nay,  a  lingular  happinefs  in  cur- 
ing  Difeafes,  fpeaks  fome  divine  thing  in  the 
Phyfician  himfelf  *,  for  your  Men  of  ordinary 
Learning,  have  that  Ivrofia.  in  tracing  Difeafes 
and  applying  Remedies,  that  the  moft  Learned 
do  fometimes  fall  fhort  of.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  what  we  have  already  prov’d,that 
a  Phyfician  tho*  admirably  well  skilPd  in  the 
Sciences,  and  acquainted  with  Books,  will  never 
be  a  good  Practitioner  without  Obfervation  and 
Experience  in  the  way  of  Pradice-  If  any  one 
fpeaks  or  ads  againft  this  Pofition,  certainly 
Nature  will  objed  to  him,  what  the  Ancients 
did  to  the  Dialefficks,  viz.  My  Son  you  come 
from  the  Univerfity,  you  breath  Pride  from  an 
empty  Cabinet,  from  an  unlearned  Breaft. 


CHAP  VIII. 
OBSTACLE  V. 

The  prepofterous  reading  of  Books ,  and  the 
pernicious  Cujlom  of  making  Syfiems . 

i 

IN  order  to  vindicate  the  true  way  of  Inter¬ 
pretation,  in  oppofition  to  falfe  Interpre¬ 
ters,  ’twould  be  neceflary  to  purfue  two  Argu¬ 
ments,  one  againft  the  falfe  Interpreters  of  Dif¬ 
eafes,  and  the  other  againft  thofe  of  Books. 
But  in  regard  that  moft  of  this  firft  Book  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  correding  and  reftoring  the  true  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Difeafes,  which  for  the  moft  part 
is  now  corrupt  gud  deprav’d  \  it  remains  only 

that 
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*  that  in  this  Chapter  we  fhould  point  to  the  Er¬ 
rors  of  the  Interpreters  of  Books,  and  the  Hu¬ 
mours  and  Imaginations  that  pic'vail  within 

them. 


I  never  think  of  that  fatal  Day,  on  which 
Medicine  and  the  other  Liberal,  Sciences  be- 
inCT  trampled  upon  by  the  Barbarians ,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  but  it  overwhelms  me 
with  Grief  and  Regret.  For  as  that  was  the  firft 
Date  of  the  Acquaintance  of  the  Arabs  with  the 
Grecian  Books,  fo  all  their  Commentaries  upon 
’em  are  rather  the  ridiculous  Genealogies  ot  ufe- 
lefs  Opinions,  than  the  genuin  Senfe  of  the 
Author :  And  this  falfe  way  of  Interpretation 
ferves  not  only  to  raife  their  Authority,  but  to 
ftifle  all  further  Enquiries.  For  Proof  of  this  Af- 
fertion,  we  need  only  to  call  our  Eyes  upon  the 
Ages  that  fucceeded  the  Arabian  School,  in 
which,  the  bewitch’d  Phylicians  did  nothing  but 
skip  and  gad  round  the  .narrow  Circles  of 
the  Arabian  Commentaries  ynnd  thus  {pending 
all  their-  time  in  canvSfing  the  Works  of  a  few 
Men,  fell  into  almoft  a  total  Difufe  of  Thinking. 
8Twas  by  thofe  Means  that  fo  many  vain 
Comments,  and  fuch  an  infinity  of  Capital  Er¬ 
rors  crept  in  upon  Phyfick  ^and  lo  the  noble  Art, 
which  had  in  all  times  been  the  Governefsof 
Health,  became  a  mean  waiting  Maid  to  Fa- 
fiions. 


III. 
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ill. 

Thofe  who  undertake  the  Interpretations  of 
Books,  endeavour  to  ufher  in  their  Commenta¬ 
ries  with  all  forts  of  Panegyricks  upon  their  Au¬ 
thors,  efpecially  if  they  are  Authors  of  the 
lower  Form,  or  fuchasneed  no  Commentaries 
and  giving  a  full  Range  to  all  the  meafures  of 
Self-Conceit,  are  not  afraid  to  fallen  upon  ’em 
the  Epithetes  of  Divine  or  Admirable ,  or  the 
Miracle  of  their  Age,  and  to  recommend  the 
matter  they  treat  of,  as  being  the  product  of 
a  Divine  Genius,  and  ot  the  higheft  Importance 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  Republick,  Now  ’tis 
not  the  Neceffity  of  Vindicating  or  promoting 
the  Glory  of  fuch  Authors  that  prompts  ’em 
to  this  Pradice,  but  a  hidden  Itch  of  procuring 
the  Applaufe  of  Learned  Men  upon  the  Plea  of 
commenting  on  firft  Rate  Authors.  Mundims* s 
Anatomy  if  compar’d  with  our  modern  Anato¬ 
my,  isasfer  Ihort  of  it  as  a  Flea  is  of  an  Ele¬ 
phant  ;  and  yet  not  only  Cardanus  but  feverai 
other  Learned  Men  have  plac’d  their  Glory  in 
crying  it  up  with  the  higheft  Elogies, and  grace - 
ing  it  with  the  higheft  Commentaries.  The  rea- 
fon  that  induced  Cardanus  and  others  to  fuch 
Undertakings,  feems  to  be  only  a  Vulgar  Sloth- 
fulnefs  in  never  trying  their  own  Strength,  nor 
daubing  their  hands  in  the  Difledion  of  Bodies  \ 
the  Confequence  of  which  was  that  Mundinus  s 
Text  pafs’d  among  ’em  for  an  unfhaken  Truth: 
And  for  the  fame  Reafon  Fraditioners  being 
fear’d,  either  by  the  Inconftancy  of  Succefs,  or 
by  the  Severity  of  patient  Gbfervations,  apply 
themfelves  at  laft,  not  to  the  Difcovery  of  the 
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fhanomena  of  Difeafes  upon  their  own  bottom, 
but  to  the  Interpretation  of  ufelefs  Books. 
Hippocrates  the  great  Parent  and  Preceptor  of 
Phyfickjdid  not  behave  himfelf  fo  fortho’he 
perceiv’d  with  Indignation  the  Obfcurityof  Dif¬ 
eafes.,  and  the  Difficulty  of  making  Enquiries, 
and  bit  upon  the  aukward  Thought  as  upon  a 
Bridle,  yet  he  dived  into  Nature,  and  with  a 
fixt  Refolution  purfued  the  propofed  end  }  till 
at  lafb  by  an  indefatigable  Patience  in  the  way 
of  Obfervation,  and  by  the  Importance  of  his 
D  ifcoveries,  he  gain’d  the  Afcendant  of  all  the 
Phyficians  that  the  Records  of  time  can  reach. 
And  as  the  Anatomifts  of  the  Age  we  live  in, 
by  a  narrower  Scrutiny  into  Nature,  and  the 
frequenter  Difle&ion  of  Corps  and  living  Ani¬ 
mals,  have  difcovered  that  Mundinm' s  Inter¬ 
preters  knew  but  little  of  Anatomy  :  fo,  if  a- 
nyfpark  of  Truth  ffiould  be  added  to  PraTice 
by  this  Method  of  ours,  after  I  have  made  my 
Exit,  it  will  give  fucceeding  Ages  to  know  how 
wide  thofe  Phyficians  are  of  the  true  Pra&ice  of 
Phyfick,  who  prefer  the  Barbarous  Commenta¬ 
ries  of  the  Arabians, to  the  Study  and  Fra&ice  of 
their  own  Obfervations. 

IV. 

Sometimes  Commentaries  are  obfcurer  than 
the  Text  ^  and  that  becaufe  they  either  don’t 
know,,  or  elfe  contemn  the  true  Rules  of 
Interpretation.  He  who  undertakes  to  Interpret 
Books,  ought  to  be  furniffied,  not  with  a  Vul¬ 
gar  and  Superficial,  but  with  a  Solid  and  Deep 
Knowledge  of  the  Subjeft  he  pretends  to  ex¬ 
plain:  Juft  as  the  Criticks  do,  who  before  they 

pretend 
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pretend  to  unlock  the  obfcure  places  of  Poets 
or  Hiftorians,  fpend  a  great  part  of  their  time 
In  purchafing  the  Knowledge  of  the  Cuftoms, 
Wars,  Ways  of  Living,  and  other  Circumflan- 
ces  of  the  Age  in  which  the  refpe&ive  Authors 
Flourifhed.  Now  in  order  to  comment  upon 
Books  of  Pra&ice,  I  look  upon  that  Knowledge 
to  be  neceflary  w  hich  is  the  Produft  of  long  Pra¬ 
ctice,  and  patient  Exercife.  This  Thought  is  ju- 
Itifyed  by  three  of  the  greatefl  Interpreters 
that  ever  were,  namely,  Duretus  and  Mar- 
tianus  among  the  Ancients,  and  among  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  the  Celebrated  and  Learned  Lucas 
2<jzz,ws  prefent  Phyfician  to  his  Holinefs  ;  each 
of  whom  fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  their  Life 
In  exercifing  Pra&ice,  before  they  attempted 
to  comment  upon  Hippocrates7 s  Works :  For  that 
Author’s  Works  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  pure 
Juice  of  Pra&ice,  a  fuitable  Interpretation 
cannot  be  derived  with  more  Certainty  from  a- 
ny-  other  fource  than  the  very  Exercife  of 
Pra&ice.  So  that  Jtis  no  wonder  that  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  a  Perfon  whole  Knowledge  is  fu- 
perficial  and  not  very  near  allied  to  the  Subjed 
in  Hand,  Ihould  prove  more  obfcure  than  the 
Text.  A  great  many  ufurp  the  Name  of  an  In¬ 
terpreter,  who  in  effedt  are  unworthy  of  that 
Title  *,  for  upon  a  narrow  veiw  of  their  Com¬ 
mentaries,  we  don  t  meet  with  the  Explication 
of  an  obfcure  Meaning,  fuch  as  is  neceflary  to 
let  the  Reader  into  the  Author’s  Senfe  ^  all 
their  Periods  are  Hulled  with  a  bulky  fhow  of 
Learning,  an  Oilentation  of  the  Greek  or  He¬ 
brew  Language,  and  an  Infinity  of  Quotations 
of  Authors  and  Sentences  that  have  no  ufeful 
Relation  to  the  Subjedl :  Belides,  the  Text  is 

lifted 
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fifted  and  explained  not  according  to  the  BaN 
lance  of  Truth,  but  purfuant  to  the  meafures 
of  the  Prejudices  to  which  thofe  quoted  Au¬ 
thors  or  the  Interpreters  themfelves  are  liable* 


V. 

Commentators  do  often  times  fallen  feveral 
Opinions  upon  their  Authors  that  they  never 
fo  much  as  dreamed  of,  with  a  defign  either  to 
proclaim  to  the  Learned  their  Acutenefs  in  the 
way  of  commenting,  or  rather  to  favour  the 
rules  of  that  Hypothecs  to  which  they 
have  retained  from  their  Youth.  Now  lince 
Interpreters  lye  under  thefeand  other  Errors ^and 
are  fo  far  different  from  the  other  three  we  com¬ 
mended  but  now  j  we  had  better  conflrue  Au¬ 
thors  acording  to  our  own  ferYe,  than  croud  and 
diflurb  our  Mind  with  foreign  Fallacies.  For 
fometimes  the  avenues  and  paflages  of  the  Mind 
are  fo  obUru&ed  by  the  obfeure  and  irregular 
Idols  of  Commentaries }  that  they  can  Icarce 
afford  clear  Room  to  the  genuin  and  natural 
Rays  of  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,-  which  dart  in 
upon  us  from  Obfervation,  But  after  all,  by 
this  way  of  fpeaking  I  don’t  mean  to  fcare  Phy¬ 
lle  ians  from  Writing  Commentaries,  but  on¬ 
ly  to  oblige  'em  to  do  it  with  Judgment.  In 
earneft,  when  I  fometimes  confider  of  the  caufe 
that  has  laid  fuch  fevere  Fetters  upon  the 
practice  of  Phyfick,  and  hindred  its  progrels 
from  its  prefent  deplorable  Straits  into  the  wi¬ 
der  bounds  of  Nature  ^  I  have  nothing  elfe  in 
View  but  the  propoflerous  way  of  commenting, 
and  the  tedious  and  unnatural  Study  of  Phyfi- 
dans  in  pryinginto  the  Works  of  the  Arabia.- 
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tans  more  than  into  thofe  of  Nature :  for  that 
Method  of  Study  having  reign’d  for  thefe  two  laffc 
Ages  ina’moft  all  llniverfities,and  there  being  no 
Body  to  give  the  feafonable  Adminition,  *tis  no 
Wonder  that  Phyfick being  by  this  means  pluckt 
tip  from  its  Roots,  does  at  this  Day  neither  ex¬ 
ert  its  power, nor  grow  up  like  a  thriving  Plant  \ 
but  on  the  contrary  breaks  through  and  overturns 
the  Judgments  of  Nature,  by  the  fhadows  of 
Words,  by  popular  obfervations,and  by  noble 
Experiments  turn’d  into  a  Fabulous  Theory. 

VI. 

Thefe  and  fuch  like  Abfurdities  will  be  avoided 
by  thofe  who  heedfully  mind  the  following  cauti¬ 
ons.  In  commenting  upon  Pra&ical  Books  we 
Ihould  take  the,  Interpretations  of  Nature  for  a 
pattern  ^  and  upon  that  fcore  we  may  imitate  the 
incomparable  Interpreters  of  Hippocrates ,  whom 
we  commended  above, and  who  have  retriev’d  the 
primitive  Majefty  of  genuin  Commentaries  and 
laid  it  open  to  pofterity.We  ought  not  to  run  too 
far  out  in  Panegyricks  upon  our  Authors,  but 
to  obferve  a  regard  to  the  opportunity  of  Place, 
Time  and  Merit  ^and  where  our  adversaries  have 
fpoke  well,  we  ought  not  to  tarnifh  their  fenfe 
by  a  malicious  interpretation.  We  fhould  nei¬ 
ther  defign  Violence  nor  lay  Snares  againft  the 
judgments  of  Men,  by  foiling  indifputes  that 
are  remote  from  the  true  fenfe  of  the  Text, 
and  are  delign’d  rather  to  procure  Praife  and. 
Veneration  to  our  felves,  than  to  unfold  obfeu- 
rities.  Our  Interpretations  muff  be  free  of  that 
confulion  which  oftentimes  b’reaks  the  Thread  of 
the  Doctrine  and  of  the  genuin  fenfe  ^  for  theTruth 
will  fooner  Ihine  out  of  Falihood  than  out  of 
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Confufion.  The  Idols  of  the  Mind,  the  Preju- 
dices  of  Hypetbejes,  and  Preconceptions  drawn 
from  other  Sciences, muff:  be  entirely  laid  afide; 
by  which  means  we  may  eafily  difeover  the  mutu¬ 
al  tranlitions  of  Errors  into  Truths  and  Truths 
into  Errors.  A  Commentator  muff  be  indiffe¬ 
rent  as  to  Novelty  and  Antiquity,  neither  of 
which  is  to  be  laid  in  the  ballance  with  Truth  ; 
for  what  is  Ancient  or  Modern,  is  not  therefore 
true  or  falfe  as  fome  Phyficians  imagine,  who  by 
that  means  give  rife  to  difpute  and  contention» 
The  Author  commented  upon  ought  to  fuller 
neither  Detra&ion  nor  Addition, but  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  entire  and  like  himfelf  ^  nay  his  meaning 
fliould  be  fo  expreft,  that  his  own  Virtues  may 
fpeak  his  praife,  and  his  own  Vices  proclaim 
his  difgrace.  It  muff:  be  expreff:  Word  for 
Word,  and  the  very  local  pofition  of  the 
Words  muff:  fbmetimes  be  retain'd,  efpecially 
upon  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  obfeu- 
rity,  fuch  as  we  meet  within  feveral  Texts  of 
Hippocrate? s  Works.  An  Interpreter  mult  not 
aflume  the  office  of  a  Judge,  fo  as  to  reject  what 
lie  do’s  not  like,  and  fubftitute  his  own  Advan¬ 
ces  in  their  Pvoom :  And  indeed  the  greateff;  part 
of  Interpreters  are  guilty  of  this  Crime,  by 
which,  as  any  Reader  may  eafily  perceive,  all 
Sciences  and  efpecially  Phyfick  have  been  much 
injur’d.  Further,  an  Interpreter  muff:  avoid 
contradiSingthe  Author  *,  and  he  muff;  not  be 
too  apt  to  doubt.  Indeed  upon  the  obfeu- 
reft  Texts,  he  may  proceed  like  the  Academic ks 
in  making  Queries  of  every  thing,and  affirming 
nothing  for  a  certainty,  till  after  a  long  and  pa¬ 
tient  confideration  *,  and  if  after  all  he  can't 
come  at  the  fenfe  of  the  Text,  he  had  bell  leave 
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it  untouch’d  to  be  examined  and  explained  by 
fome  happier  Genius.  The  Interpreters  who  are 
arm’d  with  thofe  and  the  like  Cautions,  will  do 
Juftice  to  themfelves  and  their  Authors,  and 
happily  go  through  their  Task.  Having  thus 
dete&ed  the  Errors  of  Interpreters,  our  Me¬ 
thod  would  lead  us  in  the  next  place,  to  fall 
upon  thofe,  who  obfixud  true  Pra&ice  by  the 
coining  of  new  Syftems:  But  in  regard  we 
have  allotted  a  whole  Chapter  for  that  Subjed 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  Book,  we  think  it  more 
proper  to  wave  it  at  prefent. 


CHAP-  IX. 

OBSTACLE.  VI. 

The  difcont  inning  of  the  Aphorijlical  Way  of 

treating  Difeafes. 

SECT.  I. 

AMong  the  Hindrances  that  have  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  Phyfick,  that  is  not  the 
leaft,  which  confifts  in  tying  it  up  to  Methods, 
and  in  digefting  and  adorning  it  with  abftraded 
and  ufelefs  Notions.  For  that  Methodical  way 
gives  out  the  Science  to  be  entire  and  reduc’d  as 
Twere  to  a  ne  plus  ultra  j  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  Men  are  rendred  not  only  lefs 
induftrious  in  hunting  after  new  Difcoveries  to 
illuftrate  and  enrich  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  ; 
but  likewife  lb  felf  confident  that  they  fancy 
they  have  already  reach'd  the  very  bottom  of 
the  Science.  And  thoJ  it  fometimes  happens 
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that  a  new  and  ufeful  Obfervation  may  fall  in 
their  way }  yet  upon  the  confideration  that  they 
cannot  accomodate  it  to  their  Method  and  way 
of  divifion,  they  throw  it  away  and  contemn, 
it  as  being  forreign  to  their  Profeffion.  This 
makes  it  out  that  our  Anceftors  behav’d  them-* 
felves  more  prudently.  They  knew  very  well 
that  Method  and  regular  Partitions  might  illu- 
ftrate  and  ennoble  Med’cine,but  at  thefame  time 
they  were  fenfible,  that  at  that  rate  it  could 
not  be  confirm'd  or  arrive  at  a  higher  pitch. 
Accordingly,  whatever  Difcoveries  they  made 
upon  Difeafes  by  a  long  courfe  of  Obfervation-, 
thefe  they  threw  into  Aphorifms  or  fhort  Senten¬ 
ces,  ty’d  up  to  no  Rules  of  Method  or  Scho- 
laftick  Subtility ,  but  clearly  and  openly  delive¬ 
r'd.  By  this  means  they  chalk’d  out  to  Pofteri- 
ty  both  the  naked  Images  of  inventions,  and 
the  void  Spaces  left  for  the  infertion  of  the 
new  and  ever  multiplicable  Voices  of  Nature. 
Now,  this  fb  neceftary  a  way  of  promoting 
Phyfick,  is  at  this  day  quite  in  disufe.  For  the 
Modern  Hiftory  of  Difeafes, tho’  at  firft  View  it 
may  feem  to  becopious,  yet  in  efFed  ?tis  barren 
and  unprofitable  ^  nay,  if  we  confider  the  tedi¬ 
ous  digreflionsto  Philology,  the  fuperfluous  Nar- 
raives,  the  hungtry  Queftions,  and  fuch  other 
triffles  that  accompany’it,  ’tis  really  infirm  and 
corrupt.  For,  if  we  iexcept  thofe  few  Obfer- 
vatours  who  have  mightily  enlarg’d  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Medicine  by  a  diligent  and  natural 
defcriptionof  the  Medicinal  cafes  and  Hiftories^ 
all  that  the  reft  have  added,  with  relation  to 
their  falfe  Theory,and  fuch  other  triffles,has  ra¬ 
ther  cramp’d  than  promoted  its  progrefs.  Now 
the  way  of  fetting  down  the  Solid  and  repeat- 
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ed  obfervations  of  Difeafes  in  a  fhort  and  a- 
phoriftical  Stile,  will  fufficiently  appear  from 
the  fucceeding  Difeafes,  which  were  examin’d  by 
patient  and  repeated  obfervations  made  in  the 
Italian  Ho/pitals . 


Of  a  Thurify . 

I. 

If  you  would  difcover  a  Pleurify,  place  your 
chief  care  in  obferving  the  Nature  of  the  Puife. 
The  hardnefs  of  the  Puife  is  almolt  an  infallible 
lign  of  all  Pleurifies  ;  and  while  the  Pleurifies  are 
fudden  or  complicated  with  other  Difeafes  of 
the  Breaft,  if  you  obferve  a  hardnefs  in  the 
Puife,  /.  e.  too  great  a  diftention  or  Vibration 
of  the  Artery,  thothe  other  figns  are  abfent, 
you  may  affure  yourfelf  that  the  Patient  is  un¬ 
der  a  Pleurify  ;  for  a  hard  puife  is  an  infepara- 
ble  companion  of  all  inflammations  upon  the 
Nerves  or  Membranous  parts. 

Having  thus  difcover  d  the  Pleurify,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Cure,  mind  nothing 
more  diligently  than  the  difficulty  of  Breathing  ^ 
for  the  Pleurify  is  more  or  lefs  hazardous  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  greater  or  kffer  difficulty  of  Ref- 
piration. 

A  good  Refpiration  is  a  good  Omen, but  a  bad 
one  is  always  to  be  dreaded.  Thus  we  find  that 
Refpiration  is  rendred  more  difficult  as  the  Pleu¬ 
rify  increafes,  and  upon  the  approach  of  Death 
*tis  difficult  to  the  laft  Degree.  But  Progno- 
fticks  taken  from  the  Puife  are  not  fo  certain  $ 
for  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Break,  nothing  de¬ 
parts  fooner  and  more  eafily  from  its  natural 
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ftate,  than  the  Pulfe.  I  have  frequently  obfer- 
ved  an  Intermitting  Pulfe  in  a  Pleurifie,  without 
any  danger  *,  and  once  or  twice  I  order’d  Bleed¬ 
ing,  notwithftanding  that  the  Pulfe  was  in 
that  condition,  'tbecaufe  the  Indication  of  Bleed¬ 
ing  was  too  urgent. 

Such  Pleuritical  Perfons  as  were  feiz3d  with 
a  pain  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Ear,  followed 
by  an Impofthume and  Vusy  were  all  curd,  pur- 
fuant  to  my  repeated  obfervations  in  the  Italian 
Hofpitals ;  but  efpecially  at  Rome  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Year  1694.  at  which  time  the  Ven¬ 
ter  was  fevere,  and  attended  with  froft  and 
Snow,  which  in  Italy  are  unwonted,  and  that 
gave  rife  to  raging  Pleurifies, 

After  the  cure  of  a  Pleurifie,  if  you  obferve  a 
little  tickling  Cough,  and  a  gentle  heat  over¬ 
running  the  whole  Body  towards  the  evening, 
you  may  prognofticate  either  a  Relapfe  into  a 
Pleurify  or  a  Suppuration.  I  have  found  this  no¬ 
ble  Precept  of  Aret<eus  to  prove  true  in  feveral 
cafes,  where  I  predicted  accordingly. 

Such  Pleurtical  and  Peripneumoniacal  Per¬ 
fons  as  fpit  up  nothing,  are  in  a  hard  cafe,  unlefs 
they  void  Urine  plentifully.  Hipp .  4.  acut. 

In  the  Roman  Climate  Bleeding  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  remedy  for  a  Pleurifie,  after  which  dilu¬ 
ting  Med’cines  joyned  to  attenuating  and  ano¬ 
dyne  Ingredients  will  quickly  fet  it  off 

Sometimes  little  tubercles  or  (mail  fwellings 
will  lye  hidden  in  the  Lungs  for  feveral  Years 
without  annoying  the  Patient  fenfibly  ;  and 
will  at  la  ft  difcover  theinfelves  after  the  cure 
of  a  Pleurifie  or  a  Quinfey,  or  a  Fever.  There¬ 
fore,  if  after  the  cure  of  any  Fever  the  Patient 
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is  feiz'd  with  a  pain  in  his  fide  or  Back,  or  any 
Other  part  of  the  Breaft,  together  with  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Refpiration,,  fo  that  he  cannot  breath 
without  keeping  his  neck  upright,  in  that  cafe 
the  Tubercle  is  turn’d  to  an  Inflammation  and 
tends  to  fuppuration,  which  muff  be  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  care  of.  This  Caution  of  Dodona- 
us's  I  have  obferv’d  to  be  juft  in  two  inftances  in 
the  Hofpital,  after  having  differed  their  Corps 
and  confidered  all  circumlfances. 

In  a  Pleurifie,  when  an  Indication  of  diflol- 
ving  appears,  Camphyr  and  the  Remedies  pre¬ 
par'd  from  it,  are  almoft  an  infallible  fecret  for 
performing  that  office,  efpecially  if  the  Pleurilie 
is  epidemical  and  malignant,  or  rather  occafio- 
ned  by  an  extraordinary  thicknefs  of  the  Blood. 
If  the  fame  Indication  continues,  about  an  hour 
afrer  the  exhibition  of  the  camphorated  Med- 
cine, let  the  Patient  drink  a  pectoral  Deco£tion,of 
the  Roots  /or  /^^«^^ofMaffierwort,  Angelica, and 
Coltsfoot,  and  the  leaves  of  Scabious,  Coltsfoot, 
&c.  The  Decoction  muff  be  drunk  not  only 
warm  but  very  hot,  that  the  elaftick  andaftive 
parts  of  the  Roots  may  be  convey’d  in  a  full 
flrearn  with  their  entire  Vermes  to  the  afieded 
part  of  the  Lungs.  The  exhibiting  of  Liquors 
very  hot  is  to  me  a  fecret  for  diflolving  ftubborn 
vifcofities  in  an  Epidemical  and  Malignant  Pleu- 
riiie,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Brealt  proceeding  from  the  like  caufe.  For  I 
have  feen  Patients  in  a  manner  livid  for  want 
of  Refpiration  who  have  been  quickly  relieved 
by  repeated  draughts  of  a  pe&oral  Decoction 
taken  down  very  hot. 
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As  the  acceffion  of  a  Loofenefs  is  healthful  in 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  fo  ’cis  very  pernicious 
in  thofe  of  the  Brea  ft,  especially  if  they  are  a- 
cute.  For  this  reafon,  we  mult  avoid  Purgati¬ 
on  in  a  Pleufifie,  and  take  care  the  Body  be  not 
render’d  too  foluble  by  a  repeated  ufe  of  Gly- 
Iters  *,  for  by  thefe  means  the  difeafe  will  be  ex- 
afperated,  the  fpitting  fupprefsd,  and  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  will  be  inflam’d  to  the  Patients  mine* 

After  the  ceflation  of  the  pain  of  inflam’d 
parts  (efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  a  Plenrifieor  the 
Inflammations  of  Membranous  parts)  if  the  Fe¬ 
ver  ftill  continues,  or  increafes,  being  attended 
with  a  low  intermitting  and  frequent  Pulfe, 
cold  Sweats,  &c.  ?tis  a  ratal  Omen }  for  in  1 2 
Hours  time  the  Patient  will  turn  delirious  and 
foon  after  expire  }  the  Inflammation  having  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  Gangrene*  This  Caution  we  ov/e 
to  Hipocrates ,  and  I  have  feen  three  inffances 
confirming  it  in  the  Hofpitals. 

Pleurifies  are  frequently  unperceiv'd  becaufe 
they  are  painlefs,  and  this  gives  rife  to  grofs 
miftakes  in  the  way  of  Pra&ice.  In  order  to  dif- 
cover  thefe  occult  and  indolent  Pleurifies, make 
the  Patient  lye  down  upon  his  right  or  left  Side, 
and  after  he  has  fetch  a  his  Breath  with  force 
and  cough’d  once  or  twice, ask  him  if  in  Breath¬ 
ing  or  Coughing,  he  felt  no  pain  or  heavineis 
in  any  part  of  his  Breafl  and  aflure  yourfelf 
that  a  Pleurifie  is  feated  in  that  place  where  he 
feels  the  pain  or 'heavineis.  By  difcovering 
Pleurifies  in  this  manner,  I  have  benefited  ma¬ 
ny  Patients. 

The  Relapfes  of  Pleurifies,  are,  almoft  all  of 
’em,  mortal,  according  to  Hippocrates  ^  that  is  to 
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fay,  if  the  Pam  and  Fever  having  ceas’d  for  in- 
fiance  on  the  14 tb  Day,  return  again  on  the  21 
or  any  other  Day,  that  Relapfe  Hippocrates  calls 
mortal.  But  if  only  the  Fever  returns  without 
any  pain  in  the  fide,  the  cafe  is  not  fo  defperate. 
Tho'  after  all,  the  Relapfes  of  Pleurifies  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  dreaded. 

When  an  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura  or  Tu¬ 
bercles  in  the  Lungs,  terminate  in  an  Impofl- 
iiume  which  turns  to  Vusy  then  a  violent  conti¬ 
nual  Fever  is  followed  by  an  intermitting  Terti¬ 
an  or  Quotidian,  commonly  about  the  •jtb  Day* 
which  is  a  certain  fign  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Impoilhume,  as  the  learned  Vr  Morton  in  his 
noble  Treatife  of  the  Phthifick  gathers  by  ex¬ 
perience  out  of  Hippocrates. 

Pleuritick  Perfons  are  happily  cur’d  by  mere 
Expectoration,  and  whoever  goes  prudently  a- 
bout  that,  will  quickly  find  that  the  Pieurifie 
gives  way  :  for  fweating  and  the  other  evacua¬ 
tions  are  not  fo  beneficial,  becaufe  they  do  not 
evacuate  the  afleded  part. 

If  the  {pitting  commences  before  the  4 tb  Day, 
It  fhortens  the  Dillemper  according  to  Hippocra¬ 
tes  ^  for  after  the  A.th  Day,  the  Patients  flrength 
being  exhaufted,  and  the  fpittings  being  thick¬ 
er,  they  are  not  fo  eafily  brought  up.,  upon 
which  the  Difeafe  is  inflam’d. 

Thofe  who  exhibit  Purgatives  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Pleurifies  fupprefs  the  fpitting,  and  in-; 
flame  both  the  Fever  and  the  Diftemper.  And- 
thofe  again  who  give  flrong  Diaphoreticks  in  the 
beginning,  occafion  a  Delirium  or  fome  other 
vehement  Diforder  of  the  Head. 
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In  the  regular  Difcnffion  of  a  Pleurifie,the  Fea¬ 
rer  ought  firft  to  ceafe,  and  then  the  Pain  of  the 
Side  }  but  if  after  the  ceflation  of  the  Fain, 
the  Fever  remains,  or  increafes  together  with 
the  other  Symptoms,  the  Patient  is  in  a  bad 
Condition. 

If  in  a  Pleurifie  the  fpitting  returns  after 
5twas  once  Hop’d,  and  is  of  a  reddifh  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  never  prefcribe  Bleeding }  for  after  Blood 
letting  the  {pitting  will  Hop,  and  the  Patient 
will  Die.  Of  which  I  have  feen  four  or  five  In- 
fiances,  in  the  Hofpital. 

If  after  a  regular  fpitting,  the  Patient  fpits  no 
more,  tho’  the  Heavinefs  and  Pain  of  his  BreaH 
continues,  *tis  a  pernicious  Sign.  5Tis  certain 
that  no  Pleuritick  Perfon  was  ever  curd  whofe 
Pulfe  was  very  hard,  and  for  that  reafon  fmall, 
and  very  frequent.  Galen .  JLtb.  de  Pracogn.  ex  Pub 
Ju,  and  in  feveral  other  places. 

In  a  Pleurifie  Loofeneffes  are  pernicious  in 
which  cafe  I  have  frequently  exhibited  the  foir  x 
lowing  Bolus  with  very  good  fucceefs  ^  Take  of 
Requies  Nicolai  and  Diaphoretick  Antimony  of 
each  a  Scruple  ;  mix  and  make  Pills  to  be  taken 
at  Night.  For  the  Opiat  Hops  the  Loofenefs, 
and  the  Antimony  throws  out  the  Humours  to 
the  Skin,  purfuant  to  Hippocrates' s  Maxim,  Jht 
laxitas ,  Cutis  Den  fit  as  *  when  the  Belly  is 
loofe  the  Pores  are  Hop  d,  and  e  contra  :  Where¬ 
fore,  if  the  beginning  of  a  Pleurifie  is  attended 
with  a  Loofenefs,  prefcribe  the  foregoing  Bo¬ 
lus  immediately  ^  and  after  the  Loofenefs  is 
Hop’d,  order  Bleeding  if  there  be  an  Indication 
fort 
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In  the  beginning  of  a  folitary  and  exact  Pleu- 
rifie  the  fpittings  are  but  very  Scanty,  the  Pulfe 
hard  and  frequent,  and  Refpiration  ibort. 

If  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  expectorating 
happens  on  any  Day,  whether  the  2;/,  4 tb3 
b7  7 :b9  &c.  either  before  or  after  bleeding, 
I  prefently  clap  a  couple  of  Blifters  to  the  Legs, 
purfuant  to  Hippocrates's  Caution, In  Pulmomiscjui - 
cunque  tumores  fiunt  ad  crura  optimi  funt.  I  have  fhill 
obferv'd,  that  the  Application  of  thefe  Blifters 
promotes  the  Expectoration,  facilitates  Refpi¬ 
ration,  and  flops  the  Loofennefs  if  there  be  a- 
ny  ^  and  foon  after  the  Patient  recovers. 

In  a  Pleuriile,  Peripneumonia,  and  fuch  other 
inflammatory  Diieafes,  If  the  Blood  drawn  out 
of  the  Vein,  has  not  a  white  Cruft  on  its  Sur¬ 
face,  ’tis  a  pernicious  Sign ;  for  in  that  Cafe, 
the  Subitanee  of  which  the  Cruft  is  compos'd, 
remains  in  the  Lungs,  and  fluffs  ’em  up  ^  upon 
which  the  Fever,  Inflammation,  difficulty  of 
Breathing,  and  other  Symptoms  do  quickly  in- 
creafe.  If  at  the  fecond  Bleeding  this  Cruft 
begins  to  appear,  as  a  good  Omen :  but  if  it 
do’s  not  appear  even  then  you  muft  give  over 
Bleeding,  or  elfe  you’ll  kill  your  Patient :  for 
repeated  Bloodletting  robs  the  Blood  of  its 
more  volatile  Part,  and  fo  difpofes  it  the  more 
for  Coagulation.  This  Caution  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  by  the  Learned  and  Humane  Lcwci- 
formerly  Phyfician  to  Innocent  XI.^ 

Such  Pleuritick  Perfons  as  have  a  noife  ofnmch 
Phlegm  in  their  Breaft,  a  fad  Countenance,  and 
a  golden  Tin&ure  upon  their  Eyes,  ^re  in  a  de¬ 
eper  ate  State*  Hippocr .  Coac* 
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In  the  DeclenCon  of  the  Pleurifie,  if  the  Abdo¬ 
men  fometimes  fwells  with  Wind  and  fometimes 
falls,  ’tis  a  good  Sign*,  for  commonly  the  Patient 
is  cur’d  about  the  loth  Day. 

Of  levers  in  General. 

In  the  beginning  of  acute  Fevers  abibam 
from  Purgatives,  and  from  over  Volatile  and 
Violent  Remedies  ;  for  the  Difeafe  being  yet 
Crude,  you’ll  either  throw  out  what  is  not  to 
be  evacuated,  or  inflame  the  Fever,  or  Riffle  the 
Patient. 

Let  no  Catharticks  or  violent  Diaphoreticks 
be  given  before  the  7 tb  Da y^  for  the  peccant  Mat¬ 
te:  is  yet  Crude,  and  mix’d  with  good  Juices, 
and  do’s  not  yield  to  fuch  Remedies  till  the 
Signs  of  Concoction  appear. 

In  continual  Fevers,  if  the  Veflels  be  over- 
turgid,  if  the  Blood  runs  impetuoufly  to  the 
Head,  Lungs  and  other  Members,  and  threatens 
a  Phrenfy,  if  Youth  and  a  hot  Temperament 
be  added  to  the  other  Symptoms :  In  this  Cafe  be 
fure  to  let  Blood  in  the  beginning, that  is,  before 
the  7 tb  Day, and  repeat  the  Blood  letting  accor¬ 
ding  as  the  Symptoms  require:  For  the  Veflels  be 
ing  by  this  means  empty ’d, and  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
as  kwere  loofen’d,you  make  way  for  the  Diapho  - 
reticks,  Purgatives,  and  fuch  precipitating  Re¬ 
medies  as  are  proper  in  the  Status  or  Height  ot 
the  Diftemper. 

If  you  have  the  leaft  fulpicion  of  a  Mali¬ 
gnant  Fever  occaflon'd  by  a  Coagulation,  avoid 
Bleeding  like  a  Plague. 
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I  have  obferv’d  that  Vomits  are  more  or  le& 
proper  according  to  the  Variety  of  Countries 
and  Climates.  At  Rome  we  do  not  find  ’em  fo 
fafe  in  Fevers,  as  others  do  in  the  Northern 
Countries }  fo  that  in  prefcribing  Remedies, you 
mull  always  have  in  View  the  Nature  of  your 
Climate,  and  the  Temperament  of  your  Coun¬ 
try-men  i  and  never  prefcribe  out  of  Books 
without  a  nice  regard  to  thefe. 

In  acute  Fevers,  the  Phyficians  are  blamable 
for  two  things,  namely,  a  confus’d  and  over- 
bulky  meddly  of  Med’cines,  or  elfe  unfeafonable 
and  immethodical  Adminiftration,  Hence  is 
it,  that  the  Patients  lye  under  fo  many  Incon- 
veniencies,  that  the  Periods  of  Difeafes  are  fo 
various  and  inconftant,  and  their  mutual  Permu¬ 
tations  Incredible.  Thefe  the  Ignorant  Phyfi¬ 
cians  impute  to  the  Nature  of  the  Diftemper, 
and  not  to  their  unfteddy  and  fpeculative  Me¬ 
thods  of  Cure :  But  time  will  undeceive  us  yet 
further. 

In  this  Climate  ( Rome  I  mean)  I  commence 
the  Cure  of  acute  Fevers  with  Bleeding,  and  not 
with  Purgation,  unlefs  it  be  attended  with  an 
excelfive  Vomiting,  or  ufher’d  in  by  an  immo¬ 
derate  Repletion :  And  I  have  frequently  ob- 
fenfd,  that  immediately  after  Bleeding  there 
infues  a  fort  of  fweat  to  the  eafe  of  the  Pati¬ 
ent 

An  exquifite  femitertian  Fever  is  very  com¬ 
mon  about  this  Town*,  nay  it  reigns  a’molt  at 
all  times :  Which  Galen  was  not  Ignorant  of, 
when  he  liv’d  at  Rome  near  Minerva's  forum ,in  the 
Street  that  leads  now  to  Jfggrippai  Pantheon ,  in 
the  Reinn  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus*  a  Prince  to 
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whom  not  only  Galen ,  but  the  whole  Republick 
of  Phyfick,  are  confiderably  indebted.  Tis  faid, 
that  when  Galen  made  the  firft  Theriaca  at  Rome , 
to  the  great  Satisfaction  of  the  People,  this 
Prince  prefen  ted  him  with  a  Golden  Chain, 
and  a  Medal  with  the  following  Infcription, 

t 

ANTONINUS  ROM., IMP. 

GALENO  MEDIC.  IMP. 

But  to  avoid  Digreffions  :  Experience  is  wit- 
nefs,  that  Semitertians  are  very  brief  here  }  and 
Galen  as  I  faid  above  affirms  the  fame  thing }  de 
loc.  com.  25.  and  de  work  temf.  towards  the  end. 
And  now  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  a  Semitertiany 
’twill  not  be  improper  to  infort  the  Words  of 
the  Learned  Fontanus  upon  that  head  which 
you  may  read  in  his  Commentary  on  Dodonam: 
cc  This  Fever ,  fays  our  Author,  affeffs  the  Ven- 
a  tricle,  efpecially  its  Nervous  parts  and  the 
Ci  Liver  *,  and  for  that  reafon  I  think  *tis  juftly 
44  lifted  into  the  number  of  mortal  Difeales. 
4f  Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  a  HeCtick,  or 
44  brings  on  a  Dropfie  by  reafon  of  the  great 
(C  Obftrudions  *,  as  Hippocrates  obferves,  1  Epi- 
u  dem.  com.  3.  Aph.  5.  &c.  This  f  ever  is  very 
44  common  among  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility  and 
the  Courtiers  ;  among  Young  Men,  and  fuch 
as  lead  a  ilothful  Life,  whilft  they  live  high  ^ 
cc  among  thofewho  pamper  and  humour  them- 
*  felves  too  much,  and  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  hot  Countries ;  in  purfuance  of  which,  we 
:  find  they're  very  frequent  in  Ethiopia  and  I- 
4  taly . 
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Now  a  Semitertian  advances  in  this  order- 
A  frefh  Paroxyfm  attacks  the  Patient  every  Day  j 
but  one  day  ’tis  feverer  with  a  redoubled  Shiver- 
ing,and  the  other ’tis  milder  as  every  one  may  ob- 
ferve/Tisa  long  and  dangerous  Difeafe,and  com¬ 
monly  attacks  Men  or  fuch  Youths  as  are  upon 
the  Borders  of  Manhood.and  that  in  the  Autumn. 
The  Stomach  is  chiefly  affefted and  the  other 
Symptoms  are  fometimes  a  Lethargy,  fometimes 
Watchings,  the  Tongue  dry  and  parch’d ,  &c. 

Since  I  am  fpeaking  of  Fevers,  I  cant  but 
mention  my  Surprifal,  in  feeing  moil:  PhyficL 
ans  derive  the  Origin  of  Fevers  from  an  Acid, 
and  endeavour  a  Cure  by  Antiacids,  to  the  great 
Detriment  of  the  Patient.  For  if  we  take  a  right 
View  of  the  Mat  ter,  we  fhall  find  that  Alcah'sv  ari- 
oufly  alter’d  are  rather  in  the  Fault*,  for  whatever 
is  done  in  a  living  Bod  y,efpecially  in  the  Blood,  is 
brought  about  by  Fermentations,which  being  re** 
peated  again  and  again,  rais’d  to  a  higher  pitch,, 
or  unduly  alter'd,  produce  Plenty  not  of  Acid 
Parts,  but  of  an  Alcali,  Lixivious,  Sharp  and 
Calcind  Salt  or  the  like :  This  we  obferve  chiefly 
in  Fevers, in  which  we  meet  with  manifefl:  Marks 
of  Sharp  Alcaline,  Lixivious  and  Calcin’d  Salts, 
and  oftentimes  make  a  happy  Cure  only  with 
diluting  Med  cines  qualiffd  with  a  gentle  Acid: 
Witneis,  the  Ardent  Fevers.  For  this  reafon,  1 
can  t  but  extol  the  Sovereign  Vertue  of  the 
Clijjm  of  Antimony ,  which  by  its  fubacid  Quali¬ 
ty  ftiffles  in  the  Bud,  many  Fevers  occafion’d 
by  a  change  of  Air*  as  well  as  others  of  a  more 
ardent  Nature.  The  Fevers  that  Rage  at  Rome 
in  the  Summer  Time,  upon  the  change  of  the 
Air,  (not  to  mention  the  Errors  of  Diet,  that 
are  frequently  committed  in  rambling  out  to 
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take  the  Pleafure  of  the  Country,  which  fre¬ 
quently  gives  rife  to  thefe  Fevers,  without  any 
influence  from  the  Air)  the  Summer  Fevers,  I 
fay,  proceeding  from  a  change  of  Air,  are  pro¬ 
duc’d  not  by  acid,  but  by  alcaline  fharp  Salts  *, 
for  the  various  Particles  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Minerals,  being  .rais’d  up  into  the  Air  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  are  there* attenuated  by  the 
Acceflion  of  frefh  Heats,  and  fo  cohobatcd  and 
volatiliz’d  as  to  aflume  anlntenfe  Volatility ,and 
an  alcaline  fharp  Nature  rather  than  an  Acidity. 
The  Particles  thus  Volatiliz'd, being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Blood  by  Infpiration,  do  firft  dif- 
folve  its  Mafs,  and  the  Diflblution  is  prefently  , 
followed  by  the  Efie&s  of  Coagulation.  For  the 
Truth  of  this  we  appeal  to  Experience  ;  For 
Acids,  even  thofe  of  the  ftrongeft  Clafs  become 
either  fweet,  or  infipid,  and  Alcali’s, after  a  Fer¬ 
mentation,  whether  rais’d  by  the  Sun,  or  oc- 
cafion’d  by  an  intefline  Motion  of  long  Durati¬ 
on;  for  the  Fermentation  breaks  the  Edges  of 
the  Acid,  and  converts  the  Acid  into  an  Alcali . 
Accordingly  we  fee  Treacle  Water,  which 
at  firft  is  Acid,  becomes  Sweet  after  two 
Years  ftanding  •,  nay  the  very  Acid  Spirits  dul- 
cifie  of  themfelves  by  being  long  kept :  And  fo 
of  all  the  reft.  But  after  all  1  don’t  deny  that  A- 
cids  produc’d  in  the  firft  Paflages  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Blood,may  fometimes  put  it  into  an 
irregular  Fermentation  *,  tho’  at  the  fame  Time 
I  muft  fay  thefe  Acids  muft  be  over  and  over 
Violent;  for  otherwife  their  Edges  would  be  fo 
broken  by  undergoing  repeated  Fermentations 
with  the  Blood,  that  they  would  of  necefilty  be¬ 
come  Alcali’s,  and  fo  either  pj'ove  Inoffenfive, 

or 
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or  by  afluming  the  Nature  of  a  morbific  AL 
cali  dilorder  the  Parts  and  give  rife  to  Dif- 
eafes:  Which  was  the  Conclufion  I  offer’d  to 
prove.  But  of  this  more  at  large  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  Treatife,  intituled  Acidum  Infons. 

Of  the  Worms  in  Children * 

I. 

Let  the  Difeafes  of  Children  be  what  they 
will,  we  ought  always  to  fufpeft  Worms.  For 
they  either  dire&ly  feed  the  Diflemper,  or  io 
the  progrefsof  it,  the  latent  Worm-brood  is 
flirred  up,  and  gives  plenty  of  Worms. 

Children  and  Perfons  of  a  Phlegmatic  Pitui- 
tous  Conftitution  (as  they  call  it)  are  more  fub- 
jjeft  to  Worms  than  adult  and  Choleric  Per¬ 
fons. 

When  Children  are  much  given  to  the  wring¬ 
ing  of  their  Belly  with  their  Hands,  5tis  a  fign 
of  latent  Worms  •,  but  if  they  are  likewife 
troubled  with  gripes  the  fign  is  much  furer. 

There’s  a  Juft  occafion  to  be  jealous  of  Worms 
when  Men  are  taken  defperately  ill  all  on  a  fud- 
den  without  any  manifelt  caule,  and  without  the 
fymptoms  that  accompany  other  Diftempers ; 
when  they  are  feiz’d  with  ApopleCHck  Fits, 
with  a  coldnefs  in  their  Limbs,  a  very  low  Pulfe 
(which  is  almofl  always  a  fign  of  latent  Worms 
as  well  as  fighing)  a  Speechlefsnefs  and  forne» 
times  unexpected  Madnefs.  In  fuch  cafes  there’s 
nothing  better  for  adult  Perfons^  than  to  exhi¬ 
bit  out  of  Hand  in  Broth  twelve  Grains  of 
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Mercurius  dulcis  and  fix  Grains  of  Scammonf 
fulphurated.  For  Children  the  dofe  muft  be 
leflen’d  *,  or  which  is  yet  better,  you  may  give 
em  crude  Quickfilver  to  the  bignefs  of  a  Pea 
with  Broth  j  for  it  operates  miraculoufly.  Chef- 
mu. 

In  the  Difeafes  of  Children  we  have  always 
an  eye  to  Worms }  juft  as  in  the  Difeafes  of 
Women  we  have  ftilfla  regard  to  the  Menftrual 
Flux  and  Hyfterick  Fits.  Generally  fpeaking, 
in  forne  ftubborn  Difeafes,  both  of  Men  and 
Women,  and  fuch  as  obferve  no  peculiar  Peri¬ 
od,  we  fufpeft  a  venereal  contagion,  which  now 
adays  is  either  Hereditary,  or  deriv’d  from  the 
Nurfe’s  Milk,  or  being  once  faftn’d  upon  the 
Blood  by  the  Sins  of  Youth  and  the  courfe  of 
humane  Frailty,  is  never  afterwards  extirpated, 
but  ftarts  up  of  a  fudden  under  the  mask  of 
divers  Difeafes,  and  creates  a  great  deal  of 
Trouble  to  the  Phyfician  \  whom  I  would  ad- 
vife  to  be  wife  and  fagacious. 

Take  of  crude  Mercury  right  cleanfed,  an 
Ounce,  Grafs  Water  and  Purllain  Water,  of 
each  four  Ounces :  Macerate  for  two  hours^  ftir- 
ring  often  and  tightly ;  then  decant  and  ftrain 
the  Water,  leaving  the  Mercury  in  the  VeffeL 
There  is  not  a  better  Remedy  than  this  againft 
Worms  }  Witnefs  Dr  Bates  the  Englilh  Phy~ 
fician. 

To  awake  all  on  a  fudden  with  a  trembling, 
efpecially  among  Children,  is  taken  by  the  old 
Women  for  a  certain  fign  of  Worms/  But  the 
fame  thing  happens  in  eruptions  of  the  Mea¬ 
lies  or  Small  Pox,  as  Chefmu  teaches  us ,  which 
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I  have  frequently  obferv’d  in  my  own  Pra¬ 
ctice. 

The  Colick  in  Children  fprings  very  often 
from  Worms.  Matthew's  Ptlls7  I  mean  thole 
which  in  England  are  called  Star  kins' s,  are  ve¬ 
ry  much  cryed  up  for  mitigating  all  forts  of  in¬ 
ternal  pains-,  but  whether  that  Vertue  extends 
to  the  Worm  Colick,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a- 
ny  thing  in  Books  to  infofti  me.  But  of  thefe 
more  anon,  when  I  come  to  difcourfe  of 
the  Colick.  They  are  fold  at  Rome  by  Mr. 
Girottian  Apothecary. 

Worms  Sculk  oftentimes  in  the  Cavities  of 
the  Gut  Colon,  which  are  fometimes  very  hard 
to  be  reach’d  by  Med’cines ;  and  thence  it  comes 
to  pafs  not  unfrequently,  that  the  very  bell  of 
Remedies  fall  Ihort  of  the  defir  cl  fuccefs  in  the 
cure  of  Worms. 

Drops  of  Blood  iffuing  from  the  Noltrils  in 
continual  Fevers,  are  fometimes  a  Sign  of  latent 
Worms,  according  to  the  molt  judicious  Au¬ 
thors. 

If  you  have  but  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  Worms 
I  would  not  have  you  to  delay  the  exhibiting  of’ 
proper  Remedies, for  we  have  frequent  inftances, 
in  which  they  fuddenly  carry  off  not  only  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Infants  but  even  adult  Perfons. 

In  the  Year  1694,  I  joyned  with  a  Friend  of 
mine  at  Rome,  in  making  an  experiment  upon 
Worms,  and  found  that  live  Worms  put  in 
the  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  in  the  Water  of  the  in- 
fufion  of  Wormfeed,  dy’d  after  y  Flours:  when 
put  into  Wine  or  into  the  Solution  of  Aloes,  of 
the  extradl  of  Germander,  and  extraft  of  To¬ 
bacco,  they  dy*d  after  nine  Hours.  At  9  a 
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Clock  in  the  Morning  we  putfrefh  live  Worms  in¬ 
to  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds, andfound  them  alive 
the  next  day,  only  they  were  in  a  drowfy  lan- 
guilhing  condition.  Some  we  put  into  the  juice 
of  Lemons,  and  found  them  not  only  alive  but 
very  well  the  next  day,  as  well  as  thofewre  had 
put  into  a  Veflel  half  full  of  Quick-111  yer,  ob¬ 
serving  that  in  this  Veflel  they  avoided  the  cbn- 
taft  of  the  Mercury,  -and  ufed  their  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  at  the  Head  of  the  Veflel. 

Of  the  Small  Pox  and  the  Meafles * 

i 

Among  acute  Difeafes  the  fmall  Pox  make  no 
inconfiderable  Figure,  and  in  regard  the  mals  of 
Blood  is  then  inflam’d, and  as  it  were  fet  on  Fire 
and  blown  upon  by  a  Malignant  fort  of  Air , 
a  Phyfician  Hands  in  need  of  a  great  deal  of 
Learning,  Prudence,  and  Sagacious  Patience  in 
managing  the  Cure  }  nay  he  is  bound  religioufly 
to  obferve  the  Motions  of  Nature,  or  elfe  he  will 
fall  into  pernicious  miftakes. 

Thofe  who  purge  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Small  Pox,  or  exhibit  violent  Diaphoreticks, 
do  frequently  add  fewell  to  the  Fever,  and  ex» 
cite  internal  Inflammations,  Delirium’s,  inflam¬ 
matory  diforders  of  the  Lungs,  moft  violent 
Coughs,  and  a  great  many  fuch  like  Symptoms» 

The  Eruption  of  the  fmall  Pox  is  the  work 
of  Nature  }  for  which  reafon  Nature  ought  to 
be  obey’d,  and  its  motions  humor’d  and  back’d 
by  feafonable  Remedies.  In  earnelt,  in  the  cure 
of  Difeafes,  efpecially  fuch  as  we  call  acute. 
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a  great  part  of  wifdom  lies  in  keeping  our  Minds 
untainted  with  the  prejudices  of  Sciences,  and 
our  Theory  clear  of  the  Errors  of  the  Schools, 
as  well  as  unbyafsM  by  Humour  and  Inclination 7 
and  in  taking  care  not  to  Thwart  the  Motions 
of  Nature  by  unfeafonable  Remedies. 

If  the  Blood  boils  too  high,  if  it  flies  up  to 
the  Head  with  a  rapid  current,  if  inflammati¬ 
ons  of  the  Vifcera  and  delirium’s  are  at  Hand,  in 
fuch  cafes  I  inftantly  let  Blood  and  that  in  a 
Quantity  anfwera  ble  to  the  urgency  of  the 
occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  prescribe  the  gel- 
ly  of  Hart’s-horn,  the  emulfions  of  the  Seeds 
with  Water  of  Violets,  the  Oil  of  fweet  Al¬ 
monds  with  Broth  qualified  with  the  cold  Seeds  7 
by  which  means  I  partly  check  the  impetuous 
Force  of  the  Blood,  and  keep  it  from  ranging 
beyond  the  Bounds  of  its  Channel.  This  Me¬ 
thod  I  continue  to  the  fourth  day,  at  which 
time,  if  thefmallPox  begin  to  appear,  I'affift 
and  fecond  the  Motion  of  Nature  with  gentle 
Diaphoreticks,  fuch  as  the  Geliy  of  Hart’s- 
horn,  &c .  and  carefully  obferving  Nature’s  pro- 
grefs,  I  give  a  various  turn  to  my  Med’cines, 
purfuant  to  the  various  impetuoiity  or  mildnefs 
of  the  Humours. 

About  the  fourth  day,  if  the  imminent  eru¬ 
ption  affe&s  the  Head  with  great  Heat,  Anxi¬ 
ety,  ftar  tings  of  the  Tendons,  &c.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  order  fcarified  Cupping  Glafles  to  be  apply- 
ed  to  the  fhoulder  Blades,  whereupon,  there 
follows  a  prefent  Revulfion  of  the  raging  Blood, 
the  abovemention’d  Symptoms  are  Stifled  in  the 
bud,  and  foon  after  the  fmall  Pox  come  hap¬ 
pily  out. 
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If  the  Blood  drawn  from  the  Veins,  fhows 
Upon  its  Surface  a  white  large  and  grofs  Cruft, 
fuch  as  we  meet  with  in  all  Inflammatory  difor- 
ders ,  it  fpeaks  that  thefmall-  Pox  will  be  nume¬ 
rous  and  very  dangerous.  This  I  have  feen  fre«* 
quently,and  have  heard  it  inculcated  by  the  lear¬ 
ned  Phyficians  that  attend  ,/the  Hofpitais  in 
Italy  •,  and  I  recommend  this  and  the  abovemen** 
tioned  hints  to  the  Reader,  as  being  the  pro¬ 
duct  not  of  pleafant  Speculation,  but  of  patient 
and  Stern  Obfervation. 

If  the  Blood  flies  impetuoufly  up  to  the  Head* 
and  if  the  Hypochondria  be  diflended,  I  order* 
Spunges^fbak’d  in  warm  emollient  Deco&ions.to 
be  applied  to  the  Palms  of  the  Hands  and  Soles 
of  the  Feet, and  by  that  means  the  Symptoms  are 
much  abated. 

The  Diaphoreticks  prefcrib’d  after  the  fourth 
Day,  muft  be  more  or  lefs  aftive,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  ot  lefler  accenfion  of  the  Blood, 
the  Degrees  of  its  force  upon  the  Head,  Lungs, 
and  other  Vtfcera0  and  the  Urgency  of  other 
Symptoms* 

A  flow  Lingring  Fever  without  fhiveririg  or 
cold'  Fits,  a  heavy  dulnefs  under  Sleep,  a  pain  in 
the  Head  and  Back,  fometimes  a  Hoarfhefs, 
fomtimes  a  Bleeding  at  the  Nofe,  are  Signs  Of 
the  approaching  fmall  Pox:  Witnefs  Dodonaus 
in  Praxi .  Cap.  20.  Lib.  2. 

In  the  Difeafes  of  Children,  we  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  jealous  of  two  things,  namely  Worrits 
and  the  fmall  Pox  7  and  wTe  ought  never  to  be 
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pofitive  of  the  Nature  of  their  Fevers,  till  af¬ 
ter  two  or  three  days,  that  we  may  be  fure  as 
to  the  fmall  Pox,  &c. 

When  the  fmall  Pox  are  a  coming,  I  have 
obferv’d  the  Fever  that,  ufhers  them  in  exafpe- 
rated  with  violent  pains  in  the  Back.  Convul- 
lire  Motions  in  the  Fevers  of  Children,  that 
have  not  had  the  Small  Pox,  foretell  that  the 
Small  Pox  will  appear  next  day  :  Witnefs  Do- 
dor  Sydenham's  infallible  experiment. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  a  very  acute  pain 
in  the  Back,  fome  convulfive  Motions,  a  Cough, 
Watery»  Eyes,  &c.  foretell  that  the  Fever  will 
be  of  that  fort  which  retains  to  the  Small  Pox. 

An  unskilful  managment  of  the  Small  Pox, 
produces  inflammatory  difbrders  of  the  Bread, 
and  fometimes  a  fudden  Suffocation. 

Thofewho  fpit  much  in  the  Small  Pox,  fel- 
dom  dye  of  them  \  nay  1  never  faw  them  car- ' 
ry  off  one,  that  had  the  Benefit  of  Spitting. 
Valjchmid. 

If  an  Infant  is  feiz’d  on  a  fudden  with  Epiie. 
ptick  Fits,  it  fpeaks  either  Teething  or  the  Small 
Pox  ;  and  if  the  Small  Pox  appear  after  the  Fit, 
they  are  always  of  the  milder  fort,  and  feldom 
run  together. 

Take  of  the  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  two 
Ounces^  Sperma  Ceti^ three  Drams  }  diffill’d  Oilof 
Rhodium,  four  Drops :  Mix,  and  make  an  Oint¬ 
ment  according  to  Art :  This  is  an  admirable 
remedy  for  defacing  the  Pits  of  the-  fmall  Pox  \ 

it 
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it  mitigates  the  pain,  takes  off  the  Acrimony, 
&c.  as  the  learn’d  Dotlor  Bates  has  well  obfer- 

ved. 

If  adult  Perfons  are  not  well  taken  care  of  in 
the  fmall  Pox,  they  oftentimes  dye  Frentick  ; 
So  that  in  fuch  an  Age,  the  exceflive  Heat  ought 
to  be  difcreetly  check’d,  to  prevent  its  violent 
fiuence  upon  the  Head, 

Of  the  Colick • 

I. 

A  bilious  Colick  is  frequently  attended,  with 
abfcence  of  Speech  and  a  Hoarfe  Voice,  which 
laft  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Diltemperf 
This  Hoarfnefs  ufeslikewife  to  appear  in  bilious 
Fevers,  fo  that  we  may  jultly  reckon  it  a  Dia- 
gnoltick  of  fuch  Difeafes  as  fpring  from  the 
Bile,  or  from  the  Salino  fulphureous  and  adult 
particles  of  the  Blood, 

In  a  ftubborn  Colick,  if  there  comes  a  copi* 
ous  and  univerfal  Sweat  with  an  extream  weak* 
nefs,  you  may  prophefy  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  a 
Paifie. 

If  an  unequal  Detention,  and  Conftipation  of 
the  Belly,  and  a  ItifF contra&ion  of  the  Mufcles* 
accompany  a  Colick  ♦,  ’tis  a  Sign  the  Nerves  are 
affe&ed  rather  than  the  Inteftines, 

The  readieft  confequence  of  a  Colick  is  a  Pal- 
fy  y  and  therefore  you  mult  be  very  cautious  in 
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exhibiting  large  Quantities  of  Optats  %  for  they 
life  to  be  followed  by  plentiful  Sweats*  and 

then  a  Palfy. 

Chamomile  is  the  true  Antidote  of  a  Co- 
lick,  from  any  caufe  whatfoever  *,  efpecially,  it 
it  comes  after  a  Sudorifick  of  Harts  Horn  Philo- 
fophically  prepar’d,  Diaphoretick  Antimony* 
and  the  Powder  of  Unicorns  Horn. 

When  you  ufe  Opium  in  a  Colick,  be  fure  you 
always  add  Caftor  *,  for  it  corrects  the  Nar¬ 
cotick  Vertue  of  the  Opium,  and  allays  the 
Pains. 

I  have  frequently  try ed  the  good  fuccefs  of 
the  following  Pills  in  a  Colick  proceeding  from 
the  Vifcidity,  grofinefs,  and  preternatural  Aci¬ 
dity  of  the  Aliment  or  Humors  in  the  firft 
paflages.  Take  powder  of  Rue,  and  Sal  Gem,  of 
each  equal  Quantities,  Skim’d  Hony  a  fufficient 
Quantity  to  make  a  Mals. 

I  muft  likewife  recommend  to  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  Powder  for  an  Arcanum  \  Take  of  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  the  Leaves  of  a  Wild  Fig  Tree  that  grows 
upon  the  ground,  and  not  upon  a  Wall,  half  a 
Dram  *,  Elm  Leaves  pulverized  a  Scruple.  Mix 
and  exhibit  in  Broth.  ’Twill  lay  the  pain  im¬ 
mediately.  This  very  Powder  taken  m  White 
Wine  is  a  Specifick  in  Nephritick  pains,  only 
the  Quantity  of  the  Elm  Leaves  ought  then  to 
exceed  that  of  the  Fig  Leaves*  whereas  in  a  Co- 
Jickthe  Quantity  of  the  Fig  Leaves  is  largeft> 
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In  a  ftubborn  Convulfive  Colick,  and  fpafmo- 
dick  Pains  of  the  Belly  ariling  from  a  fharp 
gnawing  matter,  efpedally  if  accompanyed 
with  Thirft  drynefs  of  the  Tongue  and  an  Uni- 
verfal  Heat,  I  never  met  with  a  more  Sove¬ 
reign  Remedy,  when  all  others  fail’d  me,  than 
Bleeding  in  the  Arm,  and  a  diluting  Anodyne 
alter'd  chiefly  with  Chamomile.  After  Venae- 
fe&ion,  I  have  feen  the  pains  prefently  ffiffled 
and  Glyfters  immediately  thrown  out  that  were 
kept  up  before  by  the  fpafmodic  contra&ion  of 
the  Fibres  of  the  Inteftines.  To  this  purpofe  is 
jtjbe  obfervation  of  Sptgelius7  who  in  directing 
the  corps  of  fuch  as  dyed  of  Semitertian  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  had  been  tortur’d  with  a  difmal  Pain 
in  the  Belly  as  if  it  had  been  a  Colick,  found  the 
Inteftines  inflam’d  and  overrun  with  a  St  An¬ 
thony's  Fire :  In  which  cafe, to  omit  Bleeding  and 
fubffrtute  Purgation  in  its  Room,  as  Jtis  com¬ 
monly  done,  is  a  very  pernicious  Praefice. 

The  Colick  pain  abates  a’moft  always  in  a 
Bath,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  Bath,  when  the  pain  is  obftinate. 

The  Belly-aches  occafloned  by  walking  bare¬ 
footed  upon  the  cold  Floor,  are  quickly  cur’d, 
by  applying  hot  bricks  to  the  Soles  of  the  Fe^t; 
for  the  pain  in  the  Belly  Decreafes  as  the  Heat 
of  the  Feet  Increafes. 

I  have  obferved  an  odd  fort  of  a  fecret  and 
unexplicable  Sympathy  between  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Belly  and  thofe  of  the:Skin.  I  have  feen 
Colick  pains  turn  to  Arthritide  $  and  Arthri- 
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tick  pains,  on  the  other  Hand,  taken  off  by 
the  acceffion  of  a  Colick  or  a  Loofnefs.  To  this 
purpofe  we  find  Hippocrates  laid}  A  loofe  Belly 
makes  a  thick  Skin1  and  a  thin  Skin  makes  a  con - 
fiipated  Belly .  And  accordingly  we  experience 
in  our  Fraftice,,  that  ftubborn  Loofenefles  are 
readily  cur’d  by  Diaphore ticks,  when  other 
Med’cines  prove  ineffectual. 

If  the  Excrements  are  not  retain’d^  if  the 
Pain  fhifts  and  Intermits,  the  patient  will  quick- 
3y  be  well. 

A  Colick  turns  fome times  to  an  Impofthume, 
and  lometimesto  a  Dropfie. 

If  the  Pain  relents  upon  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Excrements  or  of  Wind  *tis  a  good  Sign,  not- 
withftanding  it  returns  again.  In  a  Colick  ac- 
company’d  with  a  Vomiting,  cold  Sweats,  &c. 
when  every  thing  elfe  fails,  the  Tindure  of  Am¬ 
ber,  both  Cures  the  Prefent  and  prevents  the 
imminent  Fit. 

Before  you  exhibit  Opiats,  be  fure  you  al¬ 
ways  injed  a  Glyfter.  Diaphoreticks  joyn’d  to 
Opiats  are  happy  Anticolick  Med’cines.  But 
you’ll  do  your  Patient  no  kindnefs,  unlefs  you 
carefully  diftinguifh  between  a  Humoral  and  a 
Convulsive  Colick.  All  cold  things  are  unfriend¬ 
ly  to  the  Bread  and  the  Inteftines  j  be  fure 
therefore  that  you  avoid  ’em  in  the  Cafe  of  a 
Colick. 

An  habitual  and  endemial  Colick  ariflng  chie¬ 
fly  from  the  Acid  ofWine,  is  cur’d  by  Sudorificks 
alone,  provided  an  Anodyne  Remedy  be  inter¬ 
lac'd 
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lac’d  in  the  Evening.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  common- 
ly  make  life  of  a  Pill  made  of  Diefcordium  and 
ConfsBio  Alcbermes?  or  Hyacinthina 3  &c. 

Matthews's  (alias  Starkmss)  Pills  are  incre¬ 
dibly  Beneficial  in  all  Pains  whether  Internal 
or  External.  Invenereal  Pains  1  nfe  to  mix  with 
9em  Gum,,  Guiacum  and  Mercurius  Dulcis,  and 
prefcribe  our  Antiveneral  Decodlion  to  be  drunk 
above  it.  The  Compofition  of  thefe  Pills  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Difpenfatory  of  Doctor  Bates 
an  English  Phyfician, 

Sometimes  Purgatives  arc  of  good  life  in  a 
Colick,  efpecially  if  'tis  not  attended  with  a 
Vomiting  and  a  Fever  *,  and  if  they  are  given  in 
a  liquid  Form.  In  my  own  Praftice  I  common¬ 
ly  prefcribe  a  Dram  of  the  Powder  of  Comachi - 
» i,  ordering  to  be  drunk  above  it  Broth  qua- 
lify’d  with  Chamomile  Flowers. 

When  the  Colick  Pain  is  fix’d  to  one  place,, 
and  accompany ’d  with  a  Fever,  it  ufes  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  an  Impoilume  ^  but  if  the  Pain  ftifts., 
we  meet  with  no  fuch  thing. 
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Of  a  Frenzy . 

SECT.  I. 

In  the  Climate  of  Rome  I  have  obferv’d,  that 
blifteririg  Plaifters  applyed  to  Frentick  Perfons, 
kill  d  more  than  they  curd,  or  at  leaftdid  more 
harm  than  good :  But  in  a  Cafe  of  this  Impor¬ 
tance  we  ought  not  to  pafs  a  rafn  Cenfure. 

In  the  fame  Climate  I’ve  obferv'd,  That  bib 
ftering,  Plaifters  appiy’d  to  delirious  Women 
were  more  Beneficial  to  them  than  to  Men  }  and 
that  feveral  Women  in  that  Condition  got  hap¬ 
pily  through. 

If  a  Delirium  is  threaten’d  or  appears  alrea¬ 
dy,  inftead  of  Bliftering  I  ufe  to  open  a  Vein 
in  the  Foot,  orelfe  the  Salvatella  in  the  Hand, 
and  then  prefcribe  diluting  Med’cines  of  the 
cold  Seeds,  Melons,  &c^  by  which  means  I’ve 
feen  the  Delirium  quickly  check'd. 

In  acute  Diforders  a  black  Tongue  is  a’moil 
always  followed  by  a  Delirium. 

When  the  Patient  is  Delirious  with  an  acute 
Fever,  a  parch’d  Tongue,  and  the  Signs  of  4 
great  Inflammation  upon  the  Vifce^a,  if  you 
then  apply  bliftering  Plaifters,  all  goes  wrong 
and  generally  he  Dies  in  Convulilons  -y  whereas 
if  you  breath  a  Vein  in  the  forhead  or  Arms  and 
then  allow  a  liberal  and  continued  ufe  of  dilm- 
ting  ZVfcd’cines,  youll eafily  coinpafs  the  cure. 

But 
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But  of  this  more  at  large  in  our  Treatife  de  ufa 
&  abufu  faficantium. 

If  a  Loofnefs  infues  upon  a  Delirium,  efpe- 
dally  when  the  Difeafe  tends  toward  a  Con- 
codion,  it  gives  a  happy  Solution  *,  and  I  have 
oftentimes  obferv’d,  that  Delirious,  reftlels  and 
anxious  Patients,  have  been  much  better,  in  a 
Days  time,  after  the  accelfion  of  a  Loofnefs.' 
Going  upon  this  repeated  Obfervation  that  a 
Loofnefs  takes  off  a  Delirium,  I  trace  Natures 
Steps,  and  have  try'd  oftener  than  once  the 
good  fervice  of  the  Powder  of  Cornachini, 
ordering  to  be  drunk  above  it  large  quantities 
of  diluting  Medicines,  of  the  Decodion  of  Bar¬ 
ley,  Filings  of  Harts-horn,  Sal-prunel  and  other 
dulcifying  Ingredients }  efpecially  if  there  be 
z  great  heat  upon  the  Vijcerv^  and  ground  to 
fulped  an  Inflammation. 

If  a  Frenzy  turns  to  a  Lethargy,  5tis  an  ug¬ 
ly  fign  ;  but  if  a  Lethargy  turns  to  a  Frenzy 
it  promifes  well. 

Ardent  Fevers  are  always  attended  with  high- 
colour  d  Urine ;  and  therefore  if  in  fuch  cafes 
the  Urine  becomes  whiter  and  thinner,  and  be 
accompany’d  with  Watchings,  Perturbations  of 
the  Eyes,  a  Stammering  Tongue,  &c.  you  may 
fafely  prognolticate  a  fpeedy  Delirium. 

A  thick  grofs  and  muddy  Urine  in  acute  Dif- 
cafes,  is  follow'd  for  the  moll  part  by  diforders 
of  the  Head  *,  fo  that  when  fuch  Signs  appear, 
if  the  Patient  inclines  to  Sleep,  and  has  a  low 
Pulfe,  with  fuch  like  figns  of  Coagulation,  you 
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may  infallibly  allure  the  By-ftanders ,  that  a 
lethargy  is  not  far  off.  But  if  this  fort  of 
Urine  is  attended  with  Watchings,  Head¬ 
aches,  a  drynefs  of  the  Tongue,  and  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat  upon  the  Vijcera ,  a  Delirium  will 
fpeedily  vifit  you  ,  as  I  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Hofpitals  up  and  down  Italy . 

According  to  FalfcbmiJm ,  the  gentler  fort 
of  Acids,  and  the  Cinnabarine  Powders  with 
Emulfions,  are  the  chief  internal  Remedies  in 
a  Frenzy. 

Many  Mad  People  have  been  cur’d  by  be¬ 
ing  duck’d  in  Water,  after  the  fame  Method  • 
with  thofe  bit  by  a  Mad  Dog,  whofe  only 
Cure  confills  in  a  repeated  immerlion  in  Wa¬ 
ter.  This  Method  of  Curing  mad  People,  has 
been  try’d  in  England  with  great  Succefs  by 
Mr.  Robert/on  \  as  Mercurius 3  the  Son  of  Hd- 
wcnt  y  informs  us  in  his  Treatife  De  Homine f 
§.  .29. 
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Of  an  Afthma* 

I. 

Unlefs  you  rightly  diftinguifh  between  a  Con- 
vulfive  and  a  Humoral  Afthma ,  you’ll  never 
make  a  happy  Cure. 

If  your  Patient  is  troubl’d  with  a  difficulty 
of  Breathing,  open  a  Vein  in  the  Arm,  not- 
withftanding  the  prefence  of  a  Dropfy.  Hiff* 
Kpidem* 

If  in  the  Night  time,  elpecially  after  three 
or  four  hours  Sleep,  the  Patient  awakes  of  a 
fudden,  with  a  violent  Afthma  and  Suffoca¬ 
tion  Fits  upon  him,  and  prefently  runs  to  the 
Window's  in  queft  of  the  free  Air  ^  you  may 
reft  allur’d  that  he  has  a  Dropfy  in  his  Breaft 
efpecially  if  his  Hands  of  Feet  begin  to  fwell ; 
and  the  Face  lofes  its  wonted  colour }  and 
above  all,  if  he  obferves  a  heavy  Numnefs,  or 
a  beginning  Palfy  in  his  Arm  We  meet  juft: 
with  fuch  a  Numnefs  in  the  Arm,  in  the  other 
Difeafes  of  the  Lungs  ,  particularly  a  Peri¬ 
pneumonia.  If  a  Pleurify  or  Peripneumonia 
invades  Afthmatick  perfons,  they  generally 
dye  of  it. 

A  Dyfury  or  difficulty  of  Urine,  coming 
upon  an  Afthmatick  perfon,  is  a  good  fign, 
and  upon  the  fudden  Ceflation  of  the  Dy fu¬ 
ria  the  Afthma  returns.  In  confirmation  of 

this 
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this,  I  have  made  the  Obfervation  feveral 
times,  that  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  we 
ought  always  to  pufh  toward  the  Urinary  Paf- 
fages  7  Nature  having  fhewn  us  the  way }  and 
that  there  is  a  great  fympathy  between  the 
Legs  and  the  Breaft,  as  well  as  the  Privities 
and  the  Breaft  •,  the  Difcafes  of  which  Parts 
undergo  a  mutual  Commutation. 

The  Diureticks,  prepared  from  Lixivious 
and  Acid  Salts,  are  not  fo  very  fafe  in  the 
JDifeafes  of  the  Breaft  ;  for  they  raife  the  Cough 
and  exafperate  the  Illnefs.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  powder  of  Hoglice,  the  Preparations 
of  Turpentine,  the  Balfam  of  Peru,  the  Depo- 
ftions  of  the  opening  Roots ,  Femelm* s  Syrup 
of  Marfh-mallows,  &c.  promote  Urine  very 
powerfully  \  and  at  the  fame  time  are  not  of- 
fenlive  to  the  tender  little  Membranes  of  the 
Lungs. 

Impofthumes  happening  in  the  Legs  of  Afth- 
matick  perfons ,  may  chance  to  take  off  an 
Afthma,  Rha[iK 

Afthmatick  Fits  return  more  frequently  in 
a  cold  and  moift  Air ,  efpecially  after  hard 
Drinking. 

An  Afthma  may  either  proceed  from  ones 
Parents,  or  from  an  intemperate  way  of  Li¬ 
ving. 

An  Afthma  fticks  by  Qld  perfons  till  they 
dye  ^  and  fometimes  the  fame  is  the  cafe  of 
other  folks. 


Fat 
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Fat  and  Idle  perfcns  are  molt  liable  to  an 
Afthma. 

Sometimes  an  Afthma  turns  to  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs  \  and  upon  that  fcore  you 
ought  to  be  cautious  of  too  volatile  Reme¬ 
dies  ;  for  thefe  may  readily  produce  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  thin  and  tender  Membranes  of 
the  Lungs,  continually  fill'd  with  a  great  ftream 
of  Blood. 

’  \  ^ 

A  violent  Afthma  fometimes  reduces  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  the  laft  Extremity  *,  in  which  cafe. 
Death  is  prevented  by  a  Ipeedy  Venefe&ion ; 
and  that  repeated,  if  Neceflity  requires,  or 
performed  in  both  Arms  at  once.  S firma  Ceti 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  diflolvd  in  very  hot 
Broth,  is  likewife  very  ferviceable  in  proeu* 
ring  a  freer  refpiration  ;  but  in  a  particular 
manner  ’tis  of  wonderful  ufe  in  that  fort  of 
Afthma ,  which  is  call’d ,  Pituitous  and  Hu¬ 
moral. 

If  an  Afthma  of  Repletion,  or  that  of  a  Ca¬ 
tarrh  that’s  fpeedily  diflolv’d,  is  attended  with 
a  moift  Cough,  and  if  this  Cough  ceafes  and 
the  Excretion  leflens ,  while  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  remains,  Death  is  at  hand.  Vakfcm 
De  Far ant a >  &c. 
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Of  4  Diarrhea,  and  a  Djfentery . 

I. 

Loofnefles  arife  frequently  from  Grief  and 
the  Paflions  of  the  Mind  *,  and  are  in  a  manner 
Incurable,  if  the  caufe  of  the  Grief  remains. 
This  fort  of  Loofnefles  ufes  to  be  followed  by 
an  erratick  Fever,  till  the  Patient  wafts  and 
pines  away  to  Death. 

Sweating  coming  upon  a  Loofnefs  flops  it. 

Loofnefles  are  pernicious  in  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Breaft  *,  they  are  likewife  very  offenfive  to 
Women  in  Childbed,  and  Children  feiz’d  with 
Malignant  Fevers. 

You  muft  not  begin  the  Cure  of  a  Loofnefs 
with  Aftringent  Med’cines,for  by  that  means  you 
will  occafion  ftubborn  Obftru&ions  of  the  Vifcera 
and  Inteftines ,  which  at  laft  are  fucceeded  by 
an  obftinate  Dropfy. 

The  eating  of  Meat  inflames  a  Loofnefs ,  fb 
that  you.  muft  avoid  it  as  much  as  you  can. 

Nothing  renders  the  Belly  more  coftive  than 
the  ufe  of  Venery  witnefs,  Hipp.  7.  Epidem . 
Aetius ,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  Paulus,  lib.  i.cap.  13.  who 
all  aflert  that  the  exercife  of  Venery  dries  the 
Belly.  The  fame  is  obferv’d  by  Amatus  Lufitanm^ 
Cen .  11.  Obfer.  47. 

Thofe  who  aremuch  taken  up  in  Study  or 
Domeftick  Cares ,  are  coftive.  Coftivenefs  is 

one 
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one  of  the  Endemial  Diftempers  of  the  R$- 
man  Climate. 

Some  People  have  been  cur  d  of  Loofnelles, 
and  fainting  diforders  of  the  Stomach  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Dyfentery  ,by  chewing  Cinnamon 
all  day  long,  and  fwallowing  the  fpittle  of  that 
Maftication. 

Sometimes  a  Purgative  Med’cine  raifes  a  dan¬ 
gerous  Superpurgation ,  which  frequently  oc- 
cafions  fudden  Swoonings  ;  and  in  this  cafe  a 
Scruple  or  half  a  Dram  of  Venice  Treacle  fpee- 
dily  puts  a  flop  to  the  evacuation  \  which  I  have 
feme times  wonder’d  to  fee  in  the  Hofpital  upon, 
the  Prefcription  of  an  old  Phyfician. 

The  fmoak  of  Turpentine  thrown  upon  burn¬ 
ing  Goals  ,  and  received  by  the  Fundament, 
cures  an  inveterate  Loofnels,  a  Dyfentery,  a 
Tenefmus,  a  relaxation  of  the  Anus,  &c. 

If  perfons  Ill  of  a  Loofnefs  Void  a  Saffron- 
colour  d  bile,  not  unlike  the  ruft  of  Iron  dif- 
folv’d  or  red  Bricks  ,  it  fpeaks  a  Peftilential  hu¬ 
mour,  which  will  carry  oft'  the  Patient,  purfuant 
to  the  conftant  Obfervations  I  have  made  upon 
.fuch  inftances.  Chefnau  1.  3.  c.  6 . 

If  a  Loofnefs  infues  upon  Anger,  *tis  a  good 
Sign,  but  if  the  Loofnefs  does  not  appear 
you  may  exped  a  Fever. 

I  have  frequently  obferv'd,  and  indeed  I 
ave  heard  it  confirm’d  by  others,  that  in 
fome  Diftempers,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  Chro¬ 
nical  Form,  fuch  as  the  Phthifick,  &e.  and 

even 
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even  irl  other  Di (tempers,  the  lick  Perfons  are 
taken,  a  little  Time  before  their  Death,  with 
a  Motion  to  go  to  Stool,  and  many  of  ’em 
Die  in  the  very  Time  of  the  Evacuation. 
This  deferves  to  be  maturely  weighed. 

A  bilious  Vomiting  is  unlucky  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Dyfentery.  Hipp.  Coac.  Tran.  Sett,  3 
j Num.  62. 

Moll  of  thofe  who  Die  of  Dyfenteries  are 
kill’d  by  a  Sphacelus  of  the  Inteflines,  which 
appears  at  leaft  three  Days  before  their  Death  ; 
for  then  the  extreme  Parts  begin  to  grow  cold, 
their  Pulfe  is  low  and  unequal,  their  Senfe  of 
thirft  and  their  Pain  is  not  fo  violent,and  fome  of 
4em  turn  delirious  fome  Hours  before  they  Die. y 

If  a  Dyfentery  without  a  Fever  does  not 
yeild  to  other  Remedies,  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  the  Tettuccian  Waters,  which  if  given  ac¬ 
cording  to  Art,  will  infallibly  compafs  the  Cure. 
Of  this  I  have  feen  two  or  three  Inftances  to  ray- 
great  Admiration. 

If  theufe  of  aftringent  Med’cines  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  Inflammation  of  the  -Belly,  and  a 
greater  Difficulty  in  S tooling,  Rhubarb  ought 
to  be  frequently  us’d,  interlacing  now  and  then 
Ibme  Anodyn  Mixture  made  of  the  Syrup  of 
Corn  Popies,  Water  of  Violets,  Requies  Ni¬ 
colai,  &c-  By  thefe  Means  you’ll  make  a  Cure. 

In  the  Cure  of  a  Dyfentery  be  cautious  of  u- 
flng  too  great  a  Medly  of  Remedies  •,  your  Med- 
cines  ought  to  be  few  and  Ample.  I  have  often 
curd  Dyfenteries  with  nothing  elfe  but  Whey 
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given  inwardly,  and  inje&ed  by  way  of  Glyfter  : 
Nay  feveral  Authors  take  this  fora  great  Anti- 
dyfenterick  Arcanum .  Sometimes  the  Difeafe 
is  inflamed  by  an  over  copious  Inje&ion  of 
Glyfters,  by  reafon  that  they  occafion  a  greater 
tumult  in  the  ulcerated  Fibres  of  the  Intellines* 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  given  but  feldom, 
and  that  in  a  fmall  Quantity. 

If  a  Dyfenterick  Perfon  be  taken  with  a  Vo* 
miting,  *tis  a  dangerous  Cafe. 

The  Hickup  is  a  mortal  Symptom,  and  fo  is 
the  Jaundice.  A  Difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  the 
Forerunner  of  Death. 

In  a  mortal  Dyfentery  the  Stomach  isaffefted 
as  well  as  the  Inteftines,  and  that  is  the  Source 
of  fo  many  Evils. 

The  Pills'caird  De  CaccionJe  the  Balls  of  which 
is  Calhue  are  an  admirable  Anti-Dyfenterick, 
only  they  muft  not  be  given  in  the  beginning. 

If  a  Dyfenterick  Perfon  is  fetef  d  with  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Tongue,  and  a  Difficulty  of 
Swallowing ,  there's  no  hopes  left. 

If  the  Pain  is  not  immediately  followed  by  Ex¬ 
cretion,  you  may  conclude  from  thence,  that  the 
fmall  Inteflines  are  affe&ed. 

A  Dyfentery  differs  from  the  running  Piles 
in  this,  that  the  Hemorrhoidal  Blood  comes 
before  the  Excrements,  whereas  the  Dyfente¬ 
rick  Blood  either  accompanies  or  comes  after 
ti  e  Excrements. 
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If  the  Gut  call’d  Jejunum  be  affected,  it  prog- 
nbfHcats  Death,  by  reafbn  of  the  Vicinity  of  the 
Liver. 

If  a  Dyfenterick  Perfon  takes  Opiats,  and  the 
Day  after  appears  with  another  Colour  in  his 
Eyes,  hell  fcarce  get  over  it  *,  but  if  the  Co¬ 
lour  ot  his  Eyes  continues  unaltered,  ’tis  a  Sign 
he  may  recover.  Valfchmid. 

You  muft  not  exhibit  Aftringents  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  *,  and  Cratoi  Rule,  is,  not  before'  the  fe- 
venth  Day. 

Among  the  Anti-Dyfehterick  Med’cines  we 
cannot  but  recommend  tofted  Rhubarb,  Flowers 
of  redRofes,  and  Nutmegs. 

The  Root  of  Hypecacuanha  is  a  Specifick, 
and  a  Remedy  almolt  infallible  in  the  Dyfente- 
rick  Fluxes, and  other  Hemorrhagies,  Colliqua- 
tions  of  the  Humours,  dvr.-  Of  this  I  was  in¬ 
form’d  by  the  Learned  Doftor  Sherard ,  a  noted 
Botanifl  and  an  excellent  Phyfician  in  England „ 
when  he  travel’d  from  Rome  to  G  many  with 
my  Lord  Townjend.  And  not  long  ago  I  had 
the  fame  thing  confirm’d  by  Letters  from  the 
Excellent  Jo.  Jac.  Mangetus 3  a  celebrated  Pra- 
ditioner  in  Switzer- Lana.  But  a  full  Defcripti- 
on  of  this  Root,  may  be  met  with  in  Fifo s  Trea- 
tife  de  Flantis  America, 
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Of  nn  dpoplexy. 


I; 

‘  '  '  V  >•'  ;  "  _■  4  :•  '  .  '• >_  yy  .  ;  ,  ;  .  ’ 

There’s  a  Neceflity  of  diftinguifliing  an  A- 
poplexy,  into  the  Sanguine  and  the  Pituitous 
kinds.  In  the  former  Bleeding  is  of  admirable 
life,  for  by  that  means  1  have  feen  the  Apo- 
ple&ick  Perfons  tfecovef  immediately.  In  the 
Pituitous  Apoplexies,  an  emetick  or  a  violent 
Purge  prefer ib’d  out  of  hand  is  the  only  Reme^ 
dy  j  upon  which  head  I  prefer  the  powder  of 
Cornacbini  and  the  Iilfufion  of  Crocus  Metallorum 
in  Wine.  Some  Appoleftick  Perlbns  of  the  pi-* 
tuitous  Clafs,  have  been  entirely  cur  d  by  taking 
a  Vomit  of  this  Infufion  every  Month. 

In  an  Apoplexy  the  illnefs  runs  higher  or  low^ 
er,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefler  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Refpiration  If  a  Perfon  once  fei« 
1* d  with  an  Apoplexy  is  afterwards  feiz’d  with 
a  Vertigo,  he  may  exped  to  have  his  Fits  a- 
gain. 

If  after  Bleeding  the  Refpiratioii  become! 
freer  and  the  Pulfe  in  good  order,  it  prognofti* 
cates  a  Recovery* 

If  d  Glylter  is  thrown  out  an  Hour  after  tis 
giv^n  ,it  is  a  good  Sign*  but  if  it  do#$  itdt  com# 

H  i  aWay 
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away  there's  danger  in  the  Cafe  *,  for  it  fpeaks* 
that  the  Intercourfe  of  the  Spirits  from  the 
Brain  to  the  inteftinal  Fibres  is  almolt  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Glyfters  for  Apopledick  Perfons  are  to  be 
given  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity,  to  the  end  they 
may  be  retained  and  lodged  longer  in  the  In- 
teftines }  for  if  the  Quantity  be  too  large,  they 
run  out  again :  Indeed,  if  they  are  not  retained 
when  injeded  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  ’cisanuggly 
Sign,  for  it  fpeaks  the  total  Refolution  of 
the  Parts,  and  confequently  the  approach  of 
Death. 

i  i  r  < 

■h  *  •  y  w  t  *4  <  >  *>55#*  l  f  ■*  *  ■ 

A  Fev^r  feldom  follows  an  Apoplexy,  e- 
Ipecially  if  it  be  of  the  Pituitous  fort. 

'  ■  .  '  i  :  ;<  J‘;  ;  'J  <  l9_‘  ~  _  , 

If  a  Catochus  happens  in  the  very  Paroxylht 
of  an  intermitting  or  remitting  Fever,  no  Re¬ 
medies  ought  to  be  prefcribed  during  the  Fit  \ 
for  here’s  nothing  you  can  give,  but  what 
will  injure  the  Patient,  unlels  you  make  ufe  of 
Fidions  and  Revulfions  which  I  own  to  he  allow¬ 
able.  Sometimes  the  Catochus  dilappears  along 
with  the  Fit }  but  if  it  does  not,  you  mull  let 
Blood  immediately,  or  Purge  according  as  the 
indications  are  *,  but  if  it  comes  a  fecond 
Time  it  brings  Death  along  with  it  ^  Witnefs, 
the  Learned  Dodon^us  in  his  obfei  v. 

Valeftus  has  obferved  of  Lethargick  People, 
that  the  Pulfe  which  was  formerly  low  and  lit¬ 
tle,  becomes  large  upon  the  Accelfionof  the  Le¬ 
thargy^ 
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thargy  *,  and  the  larger  the  Pulfe  grows  the  foon- 
er  the  Patient  Dies.  In  like  manner  Rho  dim  on 
Septalius  tells  us  out  of  Ballomus^  that  in  all 
fleepy  Diforders,  efpecially  a  Lethargy  and  A- 
poplexy.  Death  approaches, when  the  Puife  turns 
from  little  to  great  and  increafes  fenfibly  in 
Magnitude.  And  I  obferved  the  fame  thing  at 
Ro?ne  169$,  in  the  Cafe  of  an  old  Woman, 
who  after  fhe  had  been  Apople&ick  for  four 
Days, had  alarge  and  brandifhing  Pulfe  about  ten 
a  Clock  at  Night,  and  Died  about  four  the  next 
Morning.  This  obfervation  I  ferioufly  record 
mend  to  thofe  who  Pra&Ice  Phyflck. 

In  1 694  in  the  Winter  time,  I  ob&rv’d  in 
the  Hofpital  at  Rome,  that  when  the  Apo¬ 
plexies  were  fevere  and  already  confirm’d,  Bli- 
Itering  Plaifters  did  no  Service }  nay,  all  the  Pa¬ 
tients  in  that  Condition  Died. 

Foaming  at  Mouth  prognofticates  Death  in  an 
Apoplexy,  Hip  2.  Aph .  4;.  Tulp .  1*  Obf.  wed. 
and  For  eft  us  10.  Obf  74  in  SchoL  fays,  An  Apo¬ 
plexy  is  always  a  mortal  lllnels,  but  ?tis  more 
fuch,  if  there  appears  Froth  about  the  Mouth : 
And  Rhafes  fpeaking  of  a  violent  Fever,  fays, 
*Tis  in  vain  to  offer  any  Cure  after  they  begin  to 
Foam  at  the  Mouth. 

Apople&ick  perfons  feldom  get  clear  without 
the  Resolution  of  fome  Part  ^  and  if  all  their 
Members  are  feiz’d  in  that  Faralytickway  they’re 
foon  carry ed  off ,  nay  fome  fail  into  their  Apo¬ 
plexy  again* 
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Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  an  Apoplexy  or  a. 
General  Palfie,  or  are  already  feiz’d  with  ei¬ 
ther,  are  mightily  troubled  with  Wind,  Infla¬ 
tions  in  the  Belly  and  a  rumbling  Noife  in  the 
Inteftines.  Now,  thefe  Symptoms  proceed  from 
the  Interruption  of  the  Influx  of  the  Spirits  thro 
the  Nerves  to  the  Inteftines  and  adjacent  Parts  : 
For  the  flelhy  Fibres  of  thefe  parts  being  there¬ 
by  render  d  Paralytick,  and  their  tonick  Motion 
almoft  funk2 the  Vapours  and  Steams  that  exhale 
from  the  Contents  of  the  Inteftines  alfifted  by  the 
intermix'd  Particles  of  the  Air,  heave  up  the  a- 
bovementioned  Parts  into  a  flatulent  Bulk,  much 
after  the  fame  manner  with  a  Dog’s  Ventricle, 
which  dwells  prefently  upon  the  Ligature  of  the 
fixth  pair  of  Nerves.  The.reafon  of  this  Phae¬ 
nomenon  is  accounted  for  at  large  in  our  Trea- 
tife  da  fibra  motrice  et  morbofa , 

Qf  Pam  in  gener rl^  of  Convulfiom  a,nd  Convufi 

five  Motions . 

Such  Pains  as  do  not  yield  to  Med’cines,  Blee¬ 
ding, or  other  means,turn  to  a  Suppuration.  Hipp. 

If  a  Shivering  comes  after  a  fix'd  Pain  with  a 
Swelling  and  great  Heat  in  the  Hypochondria, 
Breaft,  Spinal  Marrow,  or  elfe  where,  ’tis  a 
Sign  of  an  Inflammation,  and  that  the  Humour 
tends  to  Suppuration.  Jacob .  Ccmmnt*adlib.  4. 
Ccac,  Hfp* 

If  the  Pain  is  fix’d  in  one  place,  and  do's  not 
difappearfupon  the  ufe  of  proper  Remedies,  let 

the 
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the  p&t  be  where  it  will,  burn  it  with  crude 
Flax.  Hip.  de  affett.  (peaking  of  the  Sciatica . 

Such  pains  as  grow  eafy  without  manifeft  figns 
sre  mortal.  Hip ,  in  Coac . 

The  jovial  Eezoardick  is  an  admirable  Reme¬ 
dy  for  allaying  the  raging  Pains  of  the  parts, 
ano  throwing  out  the  peccant  Matter  by  infal¬ 
lible  Tranfpiration  }  but  in  the  mean  time 
you  mull  take  care,  that  thefe  Pains  are  not 
Gouty,  Venereal,  or  the  like,  the  matter  of 
which  being  retained  might  do  more  Mifchief  j 
you  muft'  likewife  take  care  not  to  ufe  this  MedV 
cine  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  for 
Tin  is  naturally  an  Enemy  to  the  Nerves.  How- 
ever  I  have  been  oftentimes  furprizd  to  find, that 
this  Bezoardick  is  an  infallible  Cure  in  HyfterLck 
Cafes, 

If  Pains  in  any  part  of  the  Body  are  periodi¬ 
cally  exafperated,  and  return  at  a  fet  Hour,  the 
peccant  Matter  is  not  bred  in  the  place  affe&ed, 
but  is  deriv’d  from  fome  other  part :  In  fuch 
Cafes  a  gentle  purging  Potion,  exhibited  three 
Hours  before  the  time  ol  the  Invafion,  is  an  ef¬ 
fectual  Remedy,  efpecially  if  the  Scene  be  laid 
in  the  Abdomen. 

In  Pains  of  the  external  Parts,  w hen  all  other 
things  prove  ineffectual,  you  muft  have  recourfe 
to  a  Cauftick.  In  this  cafe  I  ufe  to  apply  the 
Leaves  of  Crow -Foot,  or  a  Mixture  of  quick 
Lime  and  liquid  Soap.  This  Med  cine  is  ex- 
tream  ferviceable  in  the  Scatica,  and  other 
Pains:  Witnefs,  Hip .  Lib .  De  Intern,  19, 
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and  Lib.  Da  affett.  §.  30.  If  the  Pain  is  g  ather¬ 
ed  up  in  one  Spot,  burn  it  ^  nay  let  the  Pain 
be  where  it  will,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  Spleen,  you 
will  ftill  find  Benefit  by  burning. 

Tis  manifeft  from  repeated  Experience.;  that 
the  Pains  of  the  Head  arihng  from  the  Diibrder 
of  the  Stomach, do  chiefly  affed  the  Fore-Head  ^ 
and  on  the  other  Hand,  that  Head  Aches  fpri  ,g- 
ing  from  the  Diforders  of  the  Womb,  faft  chie¬ 
fly  upon  the  Crown  and  hinder  part  of  the 
Head.  Accordingly  we  find,  Women  who  are 
fubjeft  to  Hyfterick  Fits,  nfe  to  have  a  Senile 
of  Cold  in  the  Crown  of  their  Heads;  and 
this  I  take  to  be  the  chief  Diagnoftick  of  an  H  y¬ 
fterick  Cafe.  -  ! 

If  a  place  be  affe&ed  with  pain,  and  the 
Flefh  of  the  part  be  at  the  fame  time  Flaggy  or 
wafted,  burning  is  extreme  feafonable;  Hipp. 
de  Artie.  §.  5*4. 

I  have  remark'd  three  or  four  times  that  the 
moft  obftinate  Head-aches,  which  were  even 
next  door  to  madnefs,  have  been  happily  cur  1, 
when  all  other  things  prov’d  ineffectual,  by  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  Powder  de  Gutteta ,  given  to 
a  Dram  with  Thea  or  with  Broth  impregnated 
with  Cowflip  Flowers,  Betony,  &c.  Of  this 
Powder  See  River ius  Cap.  de  Epikpf. 

There’s  nothing  better  againft  Headaches 
or  a  hpavy  dulnefs  in  the  Head,  than  bathing 
ones  Feet  in  warm  Water,  wh^n  they  go  to 
Bed, 

]  faw 
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I  law  very  lately  a  Man  of  fourty  Years  of 
Age,  cur’d  of  a  very  dangerous  Head-ache,  af¬ 
ter  trying  all  remedies  in  Vain,  by  the  juice  of 
Beet  Roots,  ftrongly  fniifed  up  the  Noftrils  fe- 
veral  times  a  day. 

The  Spirit  of  Salarmoniack  mixt  with  theftale 
Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  gives  fpeedy  and  effe- 
&uai  relief  in  external  Pains,  and  experience  has 
taught  me,  that  Spirituous  Ingredients  blended 
with  thofe  of  an  un&uous  character  are  admi¬ 
rable  Remedies  againft  pains,  and  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  Spirituous  taken  a  part* 

When  the  fmall  Pox  are  juft  ready  to  break  out, 
their  appraoch  is  fignified  by  convulfive  Moti¬ 
ons  ^  nay  if  you  find  a  Child  feiz'd  with  a  Fever 
that  has  not  had  the  fmall  Pox  before, and  obferve 
convulfive  Motions  upon  him,  with  a  burning 
heat  about  his  Loins,  you  may  fafely  prophecy 
as  I  have  done  feveral  Times,  that  the  Small 
Pox  will  appear  the  next  day. 

According  to  the  Hiftories  of  Difeafes,  fome 
Children  have  the  Me afles  twice  or  thrice }  and 
indeed  I  once  met  with  an  inftance  of  that  Na¬ 
ture  at  Padua.. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  Cramp, 
void  for  the  moft  part  great  plenty  of  thin  and 
dear  Urine. 
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The  Powder  Je  Gutteta  is  a  Specifick  in  Con- 
vuliive  Diforders,  as  well  as  in  the  Megrim* 
Head-aches*  heavinefs  of  the  Head*  &c . 

The  Balfam  of  Paracelfus  is  a  molt  potent 
Remedy  for  all  Convulfions  happening  after 
Wounds*  Pun&ures  of  the  Nerves*  &c.  and  in¬ 
deed  no  Surgeon  ought  to  be  without  it  See 
the  Defcription  of  it  in  Paracelfus  his  little 
Surgery. 

Generally  Speaking*  the  Convulfions  of  In¬ 
fants  fpring  from  the  Stomach,  and  thence  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  gentle  Purgatives ,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  infufion  of  Rhubarb,  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief. 

In  Convulfive  Diftempers,  thick  and  muddy 
Urine  looks  well  *,  but  thin  and  white  Urine 
fpeaks  no  good. 

There  are  three  Med’cines,  that  have  a  juft 
title  to  preference  before  any  other  in  Epile- 
ptick  and  Convulfive  Difeafes  *,  namely,  native 
Cinnabar,  Oak-fern,  and  Elks  hoof. 

Your  Children  that  have  a  fcabby  cruft  upon 
their  Head,  are  feldom  troubled  with  the  Epi- 
leptick  Fits. 

Women  taken  with  Convulfions  after  Mifcar- 
riage,  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get  thorough* 
purfuant  to  my  own  Obfervation.  Convulfions 

follow- 
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following  a  Frenzy  are  Mortal,  according  to 
Aetius. 

)  4 

In  the  diforders  of  the  Nerves  and  the  Head, 
the  Powder  of  Cornachini  takes  place  of  all 
other  Purgatives. 

In  Convulfive  and  Nervous  Difeafes  Violets 
are  a  Specifick. 

The  Spirit  of  Sal-armoniack,  curdles  the  Milk 
in  the  Stomach  of  Children*,  and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  you  muft  keep  off  from  that  Med’cine* 
when  you  have  to  do  with  Epileptick  Chil¬ 
dren. 

You  11  find  it  worth  your  while,  when  a  Child 
is  taken  with  Convulfive  Fits,  to  mind  whether 
the  Mother  has  her  terms  upon  her  or  not. 
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i 

Of  a  Cough* 


I. 

Coughs  of  long  {landing  difappear  upon  the 
fwelling  of  the  Tefticles,  and  a  tumor  in  the 
Teflicles  goes  off  with  a  Cough  :  Hipp.  2.  Epi- 
dem .  SeB.  1.  This  remark  furni jhes  us  with  a 
growing  Confirmation  of  the  tacit  con  fen  t,  I 
have  fo  often  mentioned,  between  the  Privities 
and  the  Breaft,  as  well  as  between  the  Legs  and 
the  Breaft. 

In  Children  a  Cough  fprings  a’moft  always 
from  a  Stomach  {luff'd  with  Crudities ;  In  which 
cafe  we  ought  always  to  have  a  regard  to  the 
Stomach  }  but  fo  as  not  to  negleft  the  Pe&oral 
Remedies. 

A  violent^Cough  ufes  to  produce  a  Rupture 
in  Children,  Mifcarriage  in  Women,  and  a 
Confumption  in  Men  *,  for  which  reafon  it  ought 
never  to  be  flighted. 

'  Milk  is  an  admirable  Remedy  in  a  dry 
Cough,  arifing  from  the  acrimony  and  thinnefs 
of  the  humours.  In  this  cafe  I  ufe  to  prelcribe 
Milk  boil'd  with  the  broth  of  Meat  or  Violet 
water. 


If 
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If  an  obftinate  Cough,  attended  with  a  Fever* 
is  proof  againft  all  Remedies ,  it  tends  to  a 
Confumption,  even  when  there’s  no  fpitting 
of  Blood  in  the  cafe.  When  the  Cough  re** 
tains  to  other  Diftempers,  you  cannot  com*» 
pafs  the  Cure,  without  curing  the  Difeafes  ’tis 
tack’d  to. 

f  *  ‘  *  *"i  ■  ■  -  •  •  V’  ft  ;  *  i  JT%  ‘  , 

,  *  •  i  ;  :  •'  w  -J  —  ? 

If  a  Cough  happens  in  a  Fever,  the  Fever 
will  not  be  perfectly  cur’d,  while  the  Gough 
lalts. 

*  V,  ..  -  J  •  *  ,  ;  \  .  ■  -f 

Dry  Coughs  and  a  roughnefs  in  the  Throat, 
are  occafion'd  by  a  Northerly  Wind.  Htpp* 
Aph.  5.  Sett*  3.  'L  ‘  5 

I  have  fometimes  obferv’d  that  a  violent 
Cough  feated  in  the  Lungs,  and  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  Head,  will  occafion  a  furprizing  fofs 
of  Memory  and  Reafon,  as  well  as  a  Palfy  in 
the  Hands,  and  other  Members.  Boyk  de  tail* 
Vhilof.  Nat . 

«'■  r  r  *  *#•*.  • 

If  Dropfical  perfons  are  feiz’d  with  a  Cough, 
it  portends  a  fatal  end.  Afh.  35%  Sett .  6 . 

4  •  7  -»•  •*..  •  v  i  ..*•  f  r.  *  y  / 

I’ve  found  by  Experience,  that  in  a  dry  Cough 
when  all  other  Remedies  are  fruitlefs,  there/? 
a  great  deal  of  benefit  reap’d  from  Crab’s  eyes 
exhibited  to  half  a  Dram  in  the  Deco&ion  of 
Purflain,  Coltsfoot,  and  Violet  leaves. 
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In  a  pe&oral  Cough,  your  common  Remedies 
prepared  from  the  pe&oral  Herbs  are  much 
more  ferviceable,  than  the  long-winded  Com- 
pofitions  of  the  Shops.  Repeated  experience 
juftifies  this  Truth. 

Phyficians  get  no  credit  by  adminiftring  Pur*, 
gatives  in  a  Cough,  efpecially  that  of  the  pe«< 
doral  form*,  nay,  if  the  Cough  is  occafiond 
by  unfeafonable  Weather,  they  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Pe&oral  Coughs  are  wont  to  be  exafpera- 
ted  by  Purgatives,  witnefs  Etmullerm  i,  but  a 
Purge  may  be  granted  in  fuch  Coughs  as  have 
their  fource  in  the  Stomach,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  notable  Cacochymical  Difpofitiou 
in  the  Blood. 

Bolus’s  made  of  frefh  Butter  with  Sugar,  and 
exhibited  at  Night ,  pacifie  the  moft  violent 
Catarrhous  Coughs. 

Lobelias' s  Syrup  of  Hedge-Muftard  is  like- 
wife  very  Serviceable  in  a  Cough  and  a  Hoarf- 
nefs. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  JVitltis  Authority  con¬ 
firm’d  by  repeated  Experience,  that  the  belt 
Remedy  againft  the  Con vul five  Cough  of  Chib- 
dren,  is  a  Deco&ion  made  of  the  Fern  of 
Trees,  efpecially  that  of  the  Oak,  which  & 
likewife  beneficial  in  other  Convulfive  Dif* 
orders. 


Th§ 
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The  Spirit  of  Harts-horn  is  of  admirable 
ufe  in  the  moft  violent  Coughs. 


Of  the  Stone  and  the  Gout . 


h 

The  Stone  and  the  Gout  murder  the  Rich 
more  than  the  Poor  *,  and  the  Wife  more  than 
the  Foolifh. 

The  primitive  Parents  of  the  Stone  and  the 
Gout,  are,  Wine,  Venery,  Sloth  and  Intempe¬ 
rance. 

Their  Antidotes  are  the  drinking  of  Water^ 
the  ufe  of  Milk,  Sobriety  and  Exercife.  Accor¬ 
dingly  we  fee  that  Zecbius  made  a  mighty  fe- 
creet  in  his  confultations,  of  a  pint  of  warm 
Water  «taken  down  immediately  before  dinner: 
Nay  Vifo  and  Alexander  recommended  the  fame 
remedy  many  Years  before  Zecbmy  affirming 
that  after  the  voiding  of  the  firft  Stone,  they 
never  faw  any  more  Bred  in  thofe  who  continu¬ 
ed  the  ufe  of  warm  Water,  for  a  confiderable 
Space  of  time. 

*Tis  almoft  in  vain  to  prefcribe  any  Remedy 
to  the  Gouty,  unlefs  they  be  very  temperate 
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in  the  ufe  of  Wine  and  Venery,  and  avoid  both 
Idlenefs  and  hard  Drinking. 

You  may  diftinguifh  Rheumatick  Pains  in  the 
Loins,  from  thofe  of  the  Nephritick  Form,  by 
the  following  Sign  which  never  fails.  When 
the  Patient  raifes  and  extends  his  Body  after 
bowing  it  to  the  Ground,  if  the  erecting  is  per¬ 
form’d  with  difficulty  and  uneafinefs,  and  a  Senfe 
of  being,  as  it  were,  cut  thro’  the  middle, 
you  may  reft  fatisfied  that  ’tis  no  Nephritick 
pain,  but  a  Rheumatick  Ilnefs  occafiond  by 
fharp  and  briny  Salts  conveyed  to  the  part  in 
a  Serous  Humour. 

In  thefe  Rheumatick  pains  of  the  Loins,  I 
have  met  with  great  fuccefs  in  adminiftring  e- 
very  Morriing  about  a  pint  of  'Milk  Thea  : 
And  perhaps  the  fame  remedy  would  not  be 
amifs  in  the  cafe  of  the  Gout  or  the  Stone. 

If  the  abovemention  d  Signs  attend  Nephri¬ 
tick  Cafes,  and  be  accompany’d  with  pains  up¬ 
on  the  external  Mufcles  of  the  Back  Bone,  we 
then  look  for  external  Impofthumes  \  but  if  the 
pain  rages  more  inwardly,  it  prognofticates  in 
like  manner  inward  Impofthumes.  Hipp.  Sec.  7. 
Aphor .  3  6. 

Eating  Musk  Melons,  and  drinking  the  Wa¬ 
ter  diftilfd  from  their  Pulp,  either  cures,  or 
confiderably  benefits,  in  the  Gout  or  the  Stone, 
provided  the  meafures  of  difcretion  be  obfer- 
ved  in  the  ufe  of  Wine,  Venery,  and  Exer- 
cife  Pre- 
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Prepar’d  Hog-Lice  give  prefent  relief,  in  a 
fupreffion  of  Urine,  and  are  of  ufe  to  break  the 
Stone, 

If  other  Remedies  are  ineffectual  in  a  fatal  Sup-* 
preflion  of  Urine,  let  the  Patient  be  well  cover’d 
and  fupportedby  two  or  three  by-Standers,  in 
order  to  fetch  feveral  Turns  up  and  down  the 
Room  j  For  Sydenham  is  evidence  that  by  this 
means  large  Quantities  of  Urine  have  been  pro¬ 
cur’d. 

The  pains  of  the  Kidneys,  proceed  chiefly 
frotfn  five  caufes  *,  namely,,  a  Flux  or  down  falling 
of  a  Sharp  and  Corrofive  ferous  Humour,  an 
Ulcer,  an  Inflammation,  an  Impofthume,  and 
the  Stone. 


In  Nephritick  Cafes,  if  the  Patient  is  feiz’d 
all  on  a  fudden  with  a  fenfe  of  lomething  prick- 
ing,  and  as  ’twere  flinging  him  in  the  Region 
of  the  Ureters,  Us  a  certain  Sign  of  the  Stone 
juft  falling  on  that  part. 


After  Bathing,  and  particularly  the  diflap¬ 
pearing  of  the  pain,  if  it  returns  with  the  fame 
Violence  and  Vomiting  the  next  day,  fooner  or 
later,  you  may  reft  aflurd  that  the  pain  is  Nc-  ’ 
phritick,  Ckefnau. 


The  Drinking  of  Mineral  Waters  expells 
and  prevents  the  Stone  and  if  thefe  cannot  be 
conveniently  come  at,  you  may  fupply  their 

I  Rooks 
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Room  with  a  Decoftion  made  from  a  large 
Quantity  of  Eringo  Roots,  after  it  is  a  little 
bruis'd  If  you  dilute  White-Wine  with  this 
Deco&ion  and  drink  plentifully  of  it,  you’ll  find 
it  a  very  powerful  Remedy  againR  the  Gout 
and  the  Stone  \  Witnefs  Chejnau . 

A  Rone  in  the  Bladder  ufes  to  appear  like  the 
pain  of  the  inward  Piles,  but  the  pain  of  the 
former  is  much  more  Violent  than  the  latter. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  Stone  in  the 
Bladder  without  any  fupreflion  of  Urine  *,  and 
for  that  reafon  a  fuprefiion  of  Urine,  can¬ 
not  be  given  in  for  an  infallible  Sign  of  a 'Stone 
in  the  Bladder. 

That  fort  of  Urine,  that  has  a  great  deal  of 
Humour  or  Matter  at  bottom,  is  apt  to  breed 
the  Stone.  Avicevm . 

If  the  Patient  handies  his  Yard  frequently,  if 
he  has  a  Motion  to  Stool  when  he  begins  to 
pifs,  if  he  walks  in  the  Streets  open  and  as  it 
were  bandy  Legg’d  *,  from  thefe  three  Signs,  you 
may  certainly  conclude  upon  a  Stone  in  the 
Bladder. 

Among  other  Remedies  calculated  for  the 
Stone  and  Gout,  Tea  and  Coffee  merit  the 
firR  Rank.  In  a  wandring  fcorbutick  Gout  all 
the  Preparations  made  from  the  Pine  Tree  are 
of  ufe,  particularly.  Pine  Water,  the  Eflence 
of  Pine,  the  extraft  of  Pine  and  the  like  ,  Wit¬ 
nefs  Vdfchmid.  '  .  In 
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In  the  very  Paroxyfms  of  Nephritick  pains, 
Lithontriptick  and  Aperient  Med’cines  do  more 
harm  than  good  *,  but  on  the  other  Hand,  we 
reap  benefit,  from  the  Emollient,  Laxative,  and 
Anodyne  Remedies,  which  unbend  and  mitigate 
the  painful  contraftion  of  the  Kidneys  and  ad¬ 
jacent  parts,  for  by  that  means  the  Stone  gets 
into  the  Ureters  with  greater  facility. 

I  met  lately  with  an  Inflance  of  an  Arhritick 
Perfon  at  Rome who  got  rid  of  his  illnefs  upon 
voiding  a  large  Quantity  of  thick  grofs  Urine, 
that  turn'd  foon  after  to  the  conliftence  of  a 
Jelly* 

Thofe  who  Vomit  frequently^  and  have  the 
benefit  of  an  open  Belly,  are  not  fo  lyable  to 
the  Stone ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  ufe  of 
Glyflers  and  Gentle  Purgatives,  is  very  benefi¬ 
cial  both  in  the  Stone  and  the  Gout.  This  I  have 
frequently  obferv  d,  particularly  at  Roms  in  the 
Year  1693  in  the  cafe  of  a  Gouty  Perfon  that 
was  feventy  Years  Old.  He  was  raifed  up  by 
two  fervants,  and  carried  in  the  Morning  to  a 
place  of  conveniency  for  going  to  flool  but  the 
Evacuation  was  no  fooner  over  then  he  walk'd 
back  without  help,  affirming  that  his  joints 
were  rendred  freer  and  nimbler  by  going  to 
Stool. 

In  moft  cafes  we  find  that  the  Gout  lays  its 
firft  Scene  in  the  great  Toe.  5Tis  impolhble 
for  thofe;  who  ply  Venery  and  Wine  intempe- 

I  a-  lately 
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rately,  to  Tcape  one  of  the  two  *,  1  mean  the 
(3out  or  the  Stone. 

* 

If  Gouty  Perfons  are  in  fuch  a  Condition  as 
admits  of  no  other  Exercife,  it  would  be  pro¬ 
per  to  exercife  their  Voice,  either  in  reading 
aloud,  or  talking,  or  linging :  For  Plutarch  in  his 
Book  de  tuenda  valetudine  reckons  up  conilanfc 
talking  and  linging,  among  the  feveral  Kinds  of 
Exercifes  *,upon  which  Plead  you  may  confult  our 
Treadle  of  the  Tarantula*  Chap .  13. 

The  chief  Sign  of  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  is 
a  fixed  pain  in  that  Region  accompanyed  with 
a  continual  Vomiting  ^  all  the  other  Signs  are 
uncertain,  and  common  to  the  other  pains  of 
the  Abdomen. 


The  moft  certain  Sign  of  a  Stone  in  the 
Bladder,  is  its  being  touch’d  by  a  Catheter  j  for 
there’s  no  other  Signs,  but  what  may  impofe 
upon  the  bell  Phyfician  that  is. 


For  an  Arcanum  againft  the  Stone  remember 
Mr.  Boyle’s  diltilTd  Water  of  Arfmart. 


Sometimes  there  is  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys 
without  any  Pain  in  that  part.  I  have  feen 
two  Instances  of  this  Nature,  one  at>  Bou¬ 
logne,  the  other  at  Padua  j  in  the  difiefting 
of  whofe  Corps  I  found  large  Stones  in  the 
Kidneys,  notwkhftandi'ng  they  had  never  been 
troubled  with  Pains  in  that  Quarter.  Hollerms 


in  his  Prafitice  ;*/>  &  Byircf.  makes  the  feme  Re- 

mark : 
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mark  :  In  differing  a  humane  Body ,  fays  he,  1 
found  the  left  Kidney  wafted  and  full  of  Matter , 
and  the  right  one  fil'd  with  a  Stone ,  thd  the  Fer± 
fon  had  never  complain  d  of  Pain  in  thofe  Parts. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavonrd  to  Chalk  down 
the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  in  a  concife  Style,  by  the 
way  of  fcatter'd  Sentences,  recommended  and 
approved  by  aged  Experience  :ThisI5ve  done  to 
point  out  the  way  by  which  the  Pradice  of 
Phyfick  may  reach  the  due  pitch  of  Perfedion. 
For  the  purpofe  -.Thisloofe  andAphorifticalWay 
of  defcribing  Difeafes  is  of  infinite  Service  to 
Praditioners.  In  the  firft  place,  it  prefents  them 
with  a  faithful  and  clear  phy heal  Knowledge, 
and  fuch  as  fprings  from  the  Bofom  of  Nature, 
which  may  be  look’d  upon  as  the  firft  Glofs, 
or  a  perpetual  Paraphrase  in  'direding  the  Cure 
of  Difeafes,  In  a  fecond  place  *,  in  purfuing  this 
Method;  we  keep  clear  of  the  Errors  of  thofe, 
who,  following  their  Scientifick  Method  in  the 
Definitions  of  Difeafes,  &c.  do  either  leave  out 
or  wreft  a  great  many  of  Nature's  Precepts  that 
fall  not  pattly  within  the  Verge  of  their  Method. 
By  this  means  they  perplex  the  trueSenfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  droppingthe  Kernel*  and  Marrow  of 
Sciences,  amufe  themfelves  with  the  forry  Re¬ 
mains  of  dry  and  empty  Compendiums.The  third 
Obfervation  that  offers  it  felf  upon  this  Head, 
is,  That  thefe  Aphorifms  or  fnug  Sentences  be¬ 
ing  not  the  wither’d  and  fpurious  Trunks,bntthe 
genuine  and  jucy  Roots  of  the  Hiftory  of  Difea¬ 
fes,  they  likewife  difclofe  the  true  Indications 
to  be  minded  in  the  Cure,  which  a  Methodical 

I  3  pi f- 
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Difquifition  can  fcarce  do }  for  there  one  part 
gives  Light  and  Colour  to  another  in  a  circular 
Way,  and  the  gratifying!!  of  the  llnderftanding 
is  more  in  View  than  doing  Juftice  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing.  A  fourth  Advantage  ac¬ 
cruing  from  our  fententious  Way,  is,  the  paring 
off  a  great  part  of  that  Labour  and  Study,  we 
are  wont  to  employ  in  polifhing  and  imbelli- 
fhing  Sciences  by  the  fevere  Laws  of.  Method : 
I  mean,  in  making  the  artful  Deduction  and 
Connexion  of  parts,  in  fetting  forth  the  Hy¬ 
pothecs  upon  which  the  Matter  is  rear'd, in  ama¬ 
zing  great  Store  of  imhellifhments,  and  fuch  o- 
ther  recommendatory  Trappings,  as  ferve  more 
for  Ornament  than  for  life.  Such  are  the  fe¬ 
vere  Bonds  of  the  Schools,  which  fqueeze  out 
the  Truth,  and  wind  up  meagre  and  wither’d 
Triffies.  Now,  by  defcribing  Difeafes  in  fcat- 
tefd  and  ftraggling  Sentences,  we  avoid  both 
thefe  and  many  other  Inconveniencies.  This  fort 
of  Sentences  may  be  compar'd  to  a  Looking- 
Glafs  of  Metal,  which  does  not  reach  the  due 
Reprefentation  of  Images  ’till  ’tispoiiiht  to  the 
la  ft  degree  *  for  in  like  manner  our  Aphorifms, 
having  undergone  the  File  of  repeated  Experi¬ 
ence,  afford  a  juft  Reprefentation  of  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  purfuant  to  the  genuine  Image 
of  Nature.  Among  thofe  who  ftand  up  in  ju- 
ftiiication  of  this  Truth,  we  meet  with  the 
Divine  Hippocrates ,  a  Man  that  blended  his 
Learning  with  Prudence  and  Difcretion,  that 
built  much  upo  n  Experience  and  Obfervation, 
and  courted  neither  th&  jargon  of  Words  nor 
the  Pageantry  of  Method,  butfingled  out  and 
-  ~  "  dif- 
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difintangled  the  true  Nerves  of  the  Science.  My 
Lord  Bacov  takes  the  fame  Side  of  the  Caufe  in 
his  Book  of  Morals,  where  we  find  him  fpeak- 
ing  to  this  purpofe.  cc  As  in  the  way  of  Life.* 
the  A&ions  of  Men  lye  ftraggling  without 
t:  Compaflnefs  or  order,  fo  fcattered  Hints 
u  and  Inflructions  are  m  oft  ferviceable  }  for 
<{  the  methodick  Way  of  treating  Sciences, 
6f  brings  in  the  Art  in  an  entire  and  coherent 
u  Body,  upon  which  Men  turn  fo  fecure,  as  if 
t;  they  had  already  canvaft  its  higheil  Myfle- 
ries.  So  far  my  Lord^  but  tis  needlefs  to 
infill  upon  a  Subjeci  that  lyes  almoft  beyond  the 
reach  of  Difpute, 


CHA  E 
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CHAP.  X. 


the  various  Ages  and  Progrefs 
Vhyfick. 

SECT.  I. 

HA  ving  thus  deteded  and  gone  through  the 
chief  Hindrances  in  the  way  of  Pra¬ 
ctice,  we  iye  under  an  Obligation  of  going  yet 
further.  If  we  bend  our  Thoughts  upon  the 
feveral  Ages  of  the  Pradice  of  Phyfick,  I  mean 
its  various  Progrefs,  Heighth  and  Declenfion, 
we’ll  meet  with  little  to  brag  of*,  abating  for 
thofe  happy  times  of  the  Grecians ,  in  which  the 
Pradice  of  Phyfick  flourifh'd,  and  was  almoft  at 
its  Meridian.  For  tho1  the  Grecians  did  but  prat¬ 
tle  idly  in  forming  Syftems  of  Philofophy,  and 
pin’d  all  their  Judgment  of  natural  things  upon 
noify  Difputes  (excepting  Democritus  and  his 
Followers,  who  tacitly  rip’d  up  Nature  with¬ 
out  opening  the  Schools:)  yet  in  fixing  and  pro¬ 
moting  Phyfick  they  aded  a  very  wife  Part,  and 
truly  fhevved  themfelves  to  be  Inventors :  So 
that  this  is  the  only  Nation  upon  Earth,  that 
by  a  certain  national  Right  lays  claim  to  the 
Glory  of  the  moll  folid  Knowledge  of  Phyfick. 
Of  this  Truth  we  have  an  illuftrious  Inftance 
in  the  School  of  Coos7  an  eternal  Monument  of 
which  is  at  this  Day  known  to  us  under  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  the  Works  of  Hippocrates.  Calms  Jure - 
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Hams ,  Antaeus ,  and  the  other  Grecians  who 
liv’d  in  the  fucceeding  Ages  down  to  Ga¬ 
len's  Time,,  are  farther  Proof.  But  in  the  Time 
of  Galen ,  or  at  lealt  foon  after,  the  Roman  Empire 
being  broke  in  upon  by  the  fatal  Power  of  the 
barbarous  Nations,  not  only  Phyfick,  but  even 
the  other  glorious  Monuments  of  Ancient  Arts, 
werealmoft  bury’d  ?  and  their  caiamous  Fall  con¬ 
tinued  unrepaired  to  the  Time  of  CharUmaigne , 
nay,  even  to  the  tenth  Century.  Fhylick  ha¬ 
ving  wandered  without  a  Guide  or  Light  in 
that  wide  extended  Defart  of  Time,  {tumbled 
at  laft  upon  the  Pipes  and  Reeds  of  the  Arabs, 
who  converted  the  active  and  mafeuline  Science 
of  the  Grecians ,  into  an  exercife  of  Wit  and 
fund  of  Difputes,  afting  the  part  of  Children 
who  are  apt  to  prattle,  but  unqualified  to  beget* 
9Lwas  chiefly  upon  thefe  Coniiderations  that 
the  Celebrated  Fuchfius  raized  their  Learn¬ 
ing  to  the  Ground,  as  appears  from  his 
Inftitutions,  Lib.  5.  cap.  ult.  and  Fern  elms  tra¬ 
ding  in  his  Footfteps,  prefac’d  to  his  King 
with  the  following  Inve&ive  againft  the  Arabi¬ 
ans,  u  The  Arabs ,  fays  he,  palfing  into  ledy, 
u  through  a  Channel  of  Barbarity  and  Filth, 
ct  bred  Apothecaries  and  Mountebanks  rather 
than  true  Phyficians }  and  railing  all  their 
M  Conclufions  upon  naked  and  empty  Words, 
u  without  the  Sinews,  without  the  Laws  of 
rc  Demonflration,  have  left  the  World  a  Le- 
u  gacy  or  Jargon  and  Noife,  but  little  or  no 
Infiruction.  They  delivered  the  Rules  of 
Evacuation  in  fnch  a  cloudy  and  inconRant 
Way,  and  dip’d  them  fo  deep  in  the  Obfcu- 
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“  rity  of  Controverfies,  that  the  ableft  Phyfi- 
<c  cians  are  often  at  a  Lofs  to  know  what 
tc  fort  of  Remedy  they  would  be  at.  ”  So  far 
Fernelius.  And  what  he  has  faid  of  the  Arabs , 
may  be  applyed  with  equal  Juftice  to  the  other 
barbarous  Schools. 

II. 

After  the  Arabiam  had  continued  their  unjuft 
monopoly  for  feveral  Years,  Phyfick  thus  tofs’d 
and  fhatter’d  with  fo  long  a  Storm,  lied  at 
laft  to  the  Italians ,  in  hopes  of  a  kinder  Harboun 
The  Latins  being  long  unacquainted  with  Scien¬ 
ces,  fnatch’d  up  the  firft  Books  that  came  to 
Hand  }  and  thofe  were  either  written,  or  adul¬ 
terated  and  corrupted,  by  the  Arabians .  This 
Arabian  Contagion  did  fo  unhinge  and  fink  their 
Minds,  that  for  a  long  time,  they  utter’d  no 
Words  and  harbour'd  no  thoughts,  that  did  not 
relifh  of  their  Learning  *,  nay,  the  plague  made 
a  fpeedy  March  even  to  foreign  Uni verfi ties, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  Spain  *,  for  at  that  time 
all  the  rays  of  Sciences  fprung  only  from  Italy „ 
and  foreigners  confulted  her  as  an  Oracle.  And 
if  we  take  a  narrow  View  of  the  Books  and  Stu* 
dies  of  the  Phyficians  that  liv’d  from  the  ele¬ 
venth  to  the  fifthteenth  Century,  we’ll  find ’em 
to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  undigefled  Medleys 
cull’d  out  of  the  Arabian  and  Grecian  Authors, 
Commentaries  and  Glofles  in  order  to  unfold 
their  genuine  Sence,  and  at  laft  a  perplexing  of 
Phyfick,  inflam’d  with  Theory,  and  fuch  like 
gender  Appendages.  The  Italians ,  particularly 
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M,  Fab.  Calvus  ^  Mart iams ,  S ep t alius ,  &e.  were 
the  firff:  that  Ihak’d  off  the  Arabian  Yosk,  and 
ufed  their  ntmoft  efforts  to  refirore  the  primi¬ 
tive  Wifdom  of  the  Grecians  with  reference  to 
Phyfick.  After  them  the  French  imbark'd  in 
the  fame  defign,  particularly  Duretus,  Balloniu s7 
Hollerius ,  and  Jacotms.  Thefe  worthy  Authors 
manag’d  their  Provinces  with  fuch  diftinguifhing 
Excellency,  that  if  they  did  not  go  beyond  the 
Grecians ,  at  leaff:  it  muff:  be  own  d  they  chalk’d 
down  the  true  Method  of  Cure  according  to 
their  prefcriptions.  This  Do&rine  being  com¬ 
municated  to  a’moft  all  the  Univerfities  in  £#- 
rope ,  it  excited  at  the  fame  time  other  learned 
Men,  to  inlarge  and  confirm  it. 

III. 

Scarce  had  the  Practice  of  Phyfick  arriv’d  at 
this  State  of  Tranquillity,  when  the  upftart  Pa- 
racelfus ,  back’d  by  all  the  gang  of  Chy milts,  rai- 
fed  anew  Tumult,  and  laid  frefh  cloggs  upon 
the  true  Pra&ice.  Nor  was  this  long  pall, 
when  Helmontius  with  his  Retainers  inlarged  its 
troubles,  in  fo  much  that  all  the  Conclusions  of 
natural  things  wTere  chain’d  dowm  to  a  Chymica! 
Furnace.  It  mult  be  own’d  indeed,  that  thefe 
two  Noble  Authors  have  confiderably  inrich  d 
the  Practice  with  a  new  invention  of  Remedies, 
which  all  Phyficians  ought  cheifiy  to  have  in 
View  *  and  have  done  very  good  Service  in 
Striking  out  fome  prejudices,  that  had  crept 
i  ito  Phyfick,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Ara» 
bian  and  falfe  Interpreters.  Rut  when  both  the 
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one  and  the  other  take  upon  ’em  to  account 
for  the  caufes  that  give  Rife  to  Difeafes,  and 
the  Fh&nomena  that  accompany  'em  •  being 
propoffefs’d  (themfelves)  either  by  the  reading 
of  Books,  or  the  flirting  Experiments  of  the 
Furnace,  they  lay  all  their  Strefs  upon  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Hypothefis  of  their  own  three  Prin¬ 
ciples,  without  ever  defending  to  practice,  or 
making  their  remarks,  whether  the  Hiftorical 
progrefs  of  Difeafes,  and  the  Efforts  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  promoting  or  opposing  'em,  are  exact¬ 
ly  anfwerable  to  their  Arbitrary  Opinions.  By 
this  means  it  came  to  pafs,  that  they  not  only 
diflurb’d  the  repofe,  that  Phyfickthen  enjoyed* 
but  likewife  were  forc’d,  tho1  again!!  their  Will* 
to  fee  in  their  own  pra&ice  the  very  Errors  they 
had  cenfur’d  in  the  Galenical  ^for  their  defign  did 
not  reft  in  unhinging  the  falfe  Method  ufed  by 
the  Gleanifts  in  the  prefcription  of  Remedies, 
which  indeed  wanted  to  be  corrected  ;  but  it 
extended  to  the  exploding  of  the  Remedies 
themfelves,  namely  Bleeding,  Purges,  Blifte- 
ring  plaifters,  and  the  like,  as  being  ufelefs 
and  pernicious  to  Mankind.  Now  whether  this 
proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  from  Spite  to 
the  contrary  Sedg  ’tis  ftill  certain,  that  in 
this  Age  it  has  railed  fo  much  confufion  in  Phy- 
iick,  and  fuch  differences  and  feuds  among  Phy- 
lldaris}  that  inftead  of  a  regular  and  corredt 
Praftice,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  a  hungry 
Barrennefs,  ftarv’d  with  want  and  walled 
with  contention,  which  at  once  robbs  us  of 
the  Liberty  of  thinking  and  Judging,  and  drives 
us  a  long  way  back  from  the  true  Path  of  I11- 
ftru&ive  Nature.  IV, 
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No  fooner  was  the  Chymica}  buftle  pacified, 
than  Pradice  was  brought  into  frefh  trouble, 
by  fo  many  new  Sy Items  of  Philofophy,  that 
this  fertile  Age  has  produced :  I  mean  the  Car •- 
ufitin,  the  Dewocritav ,  the  Mechanical,  the 
Phyfico-Mechanical,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
Sy  Items  y  the  Founders  of  which  and  their  Re¬ 
tainers,  tho’  unacquainted  with  the  firft  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Phyfick,  had  neverthelefs  the  felf- 
fufficiency  to  dip  into  that  Science,  and  form 
Conclufions  of  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  from  their 
Speculative  Inftitutions.  In  imitation  of  them 
the  Phyficians  became  altogether  Philofophers, 
and  being  allur’d  with  the  tranquillity  of  Ab» 
ftradive  Wifdom,  rais’d  up  a  contentious  and 
wrangling  fort  of  Philofophy  in  the  Room  of 
the  Pradice  * of  Phyfick,  which  can’t  well  be 
fever’d  from  a  Bed  of  Sicknefs.  And  confide- 
ring,  that  for  almoft  fifty  Years  lail  pa  ft,  the 
World  has  been  fo  much  amufed  with  Novelty, 
that  very  few  have  applied  themlelves  to  folid 
and  attentive  Pradice*  we  cannot  think  it 
ftrange,  that  the  numerous  Phyfical  Books  pub- 
lift’d  with  in  that  Space  of  time,  have  nothing 
in  ’em  but  pure  and  abftradive  Philofophy,  at  . 
a  time,  when  the  Conclufions  form’d  upon  the 
Motions  of  Nature  are  tumbl’d  down  and  ftat^ 
ter’d,  and  the  very  Principles  of  Pradice  are 
handled  down  in  fuch  perplexity,  that  the  moft 
accomplift’d  Phyficians  are  at  a  lofs  to  deter¬ 
mine  ,  what  Pofitions  to  entertain,  what  Au¬ 
thor  to  credit,  and  what  courfe  to  fteer  in  pur- 
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fuing  the  cure  of  Difeafes.  Upon  the  whole? 
if  we  maturely  Weigh  the  prefent  flate  of 
Pradice,  we  il  find  it  under  violent  Commoti¬ 
ons,  and  extremely  perplex’d  with  lean  and 
empty  Axioms,  and  fome  falfe  general  Pofiti- 
ons,  deriv’d  either  from  the  divers  Seds  of 
Phyficians,  or  the  prepollerous  La ws  of  Method, 
or  from  the  favorite  Notions  and  prejudices  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  Phyfician.  If  we  meafure  its  Age 
from  the  foregoing  obfervations,  we’ll  find  it 
Hill  within  the  very  boundaries  of  Childhood, 
and  that  very  little  time  has  been  fpent  in  im¬ 
proving  it }  for  fetting  afide  the  happy  times  of 
the  Grecians  in  which  Med’cine  flourifltd  and  was 
almofl  at  a  Hand,  the  Arabians  trampled  it  un¬ 
der  Foot,  and  the  Latins  indeed  better’d  its 
Condition,  but  did  not  improve  it  much  and  •,  fo 
of  the  refh 
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CHAP  XI. 

Of  the  Sources  of  Theory  and  Practice* 

SECT.  I. 

APhyfician  can  never  recover  his  afcen- 
dant  over  Nature,  without  a  Dutiful 
Obedience }  for  Nature  is  conquer’d  by  obey¬ 
ing  and  humouring  her,  I  mean  in  the  way  of 
Pra&ice  by  Obfervation,  and  that  of  Theory 
by  Difle&ion}  and  in  regard  the  Bafis  of  Theo¬ 
ry  is  lodg*d  in  Philofophy,  that  fort  of  Philo- 
fophy  mult  illuflrate  the  Theory  of  Phyfick, 
which  difle&s  Nature,  and  makes  a  due  fepa- 
ration  of  its  parts.  Such  was  the  View  of  Democri¬ 
tus's  School,  and  of  a  great  many  experimental 
Philolophers  of  this  our  Age,  whofe  Indultry 
has  without  difpute  enrich’d  the  Modern  The¬ 
ory,  with  a  vaft  Stock  of  certainty.  It  being 
therefore  once  known  and  acknowledg’d,  of 
what  importance  Obfervation  is  to  Praftice, 
and  Difle&ion  to  Theory  ;  the  Mind  being  con- 
fbantly  equipp’d  with  fubfidies  from  each,  will 
form  Indications  of  cure  that  may  be  depended 
upon  for  a  Certainty,  and  laft  unfhaken  thro' 
all  the  Periods  of  time,  abating  for  what  al¬ 
lowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  Unconftancy  and 
Viciffitudeof  things. 

lit 

’Tis  an  ancient  Proverb,  that  the  Drinkers 
of  Water  cannot  entertain  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ments 
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ments  with  thofe  who  drink  Wine.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  hits  the  Phyficians  nicely,  they  being 
now  divided  into  filch  various  and  oppofite 
Sedfs  :  For  we  may  fay  of  ’em  what  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Bacon  applies  to  the  Philolbphers,  That  ma¬ 
ny  of  'em,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  have 
fvvilfd  down  a  raw  fort  of  Liquor,  fuch  as  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  either  Sprung  naturally  from  their 
own  conceptions,  or  was  pump'd  up,  like  Wa¬ 
ter  out  of  a  Well,  by  Logick.  So  that’tisno 
wonder  if  their  Sentiments  are  vaftly  different 
from  thofe  of  Hippocrates  and  his  Followers,  who 
drank  and  tranfmitted  to  PoHerity  a  Liquour 
darwn  from  an  infinite  Number  of  the  Grapes  of 
Obfervations,  and  thofe  gather'd  in  bunches  in 
due  feafon  and  in  time  of  Maturity,  fquees'd 
in  a  Prefs,  purg'd  and  clarified.  In  earneft, 
thefe  fagacious  Men  were  fenfible  that  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  human  Bodies  can't  be  appeafed  by 
the  ablfradkd  Opinions  and  Syffems  of  the 
Brain,  to  which  the  induftry  of  Men  fhould  be 
nail’d  down  as  to  a  Pillar :  They  wifely  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  Hooping  of  our  Genius  to  real 
things*  the  conquering  of  Nature  by  fubmifiion 
and  Obedience,  and  the  ftubborn  Patience  of 
Obfervation,  do  bring  to  light  fuch  Precepts  as 
will  be  own’d  by  all  the  Foffe  of  the  Phyfical  train 
to  be  the  fix’d  Standard  of  Health. 

III. 


Hitherto  Phyfick  has  been  too  curious  and 
minute  upon  empty  trifiles,  it  has  been  fenfe- 
lefs  and  fevere  in  contemplating  and  comment- 
the  Works  of  a  few  Men ;  and  dull 
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and  fhort-fighted  in  tracing  the  EfFe&s  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  of  Difeafes.  ,  No  wonder  then,  that 
being  ftill  cramp’d  within  its  ancient  bounds, 
’tis  at  a  lofs  to  fix  upon  any  thing  that  is  cer¬ 
tain,  with  reference  to  the  confummate  Hifto- 
ry  of  Difeafes  ^  as  well  as  the  Indications,  Re¬ 
medies,  and  Precepts  peculiar  to  each  Diftem- 
per.  We  can’t  think  it  Arrange,  that  being  in 
this  Condition,  it  fhould  ftill  run  further  into 
confufion,  and  be  as  ’twere  myr’d.  ’Tis  no 
Surprifal,  that  while  ’tis  exalted  with  the 
Fumes  of  Speculation,  it  undergoes  the  fame 
Fate  with  the  Statues  and  Idols  of  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  to  which  Homage  and  Adoration  is 
pay’d,  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  they  neither 
are  mov’d  nor  receive  any  benefit.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Mechanical  Arts  that 
glory  in  Experiments,  grow  and  improve  eve¬ 
ry  day.  Thefe  General  Obfervations  being 
thus  premis’d,  we  come  now  to  enquire  what 
Improvement  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Phyfi- 
llcians  have  added  either  to  Theory  or  Pra- 
dice  ;  and  how  far  either  of  thefe  can  reach 
in  the  due  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

IVi 

The  Theory  of  the  later  Authors,  is  much 
more  certain,  than  that  of  the  Galenifts.  For 
the  former  is  grounded  upon  Experiments 
made  with  diligence  and  repetition,  and  drawn 
from  the  Storehoufe  of  Natural  Philofophy  s' 
It  lays  down,  and  demonftrates  the  Caufes 
and  Symptoms  of  Difeafes,  not  by  uncertain 
Conjedures,  but  by  Mathematical  Truths, 
that  fhine  as  clear  as  the  Sun  7  and  has  earry’d 
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the  Demonftration  fo  far,  that  what  became 
Barbarous  in  the  Hands  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  was  call’d  in  queftion  by  the  learned 
World,  does  now  fhine  in  a  clear  Light,  the 
Cloud  of  Ambiguity  being  happily  difpell’d. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Galenical  Theory  does 
not  only  feduce  weak  Minds  from  the  true 
Road  of  Practice,  by  an  idle  Train  of  Quefti- 
ons ;  but  by  a  naufeous  Repetition  of  Things 
already  faid,  a  Barrennefs  of  Invention,  and 
an  Oftentation  of  Logical  Quibbles  in  refuting 
and  retorting-  Arguments,  covers  its  Practice 
with  the  greateft  Obfcurity,  and  tacks  the 
Cure  of  Difeafes  to  uncertain  and  oblcure  In¬ 
dications.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  fuch 
Indecencies,  Abfurdities,  and  fcandalous  Feuds, 
have  at  all  times  prevail’d  among  Galen  s  Se&. 
As  for  the  later  or  Modern  Phyficians,  as  I 
have  already  done  Juftice  to  their  Theory,  fo 
I  can’t  but  prophefie,  that  a  regular  and  fuc- 
cefsful  Character  will  attend  their  Practice  in 
time  to  come.  There  is  fcarce  any  Science, 
but  what  in  thefe  our  Days  does,  by  the  lingu¬ 
lar  Bounty  of  the  Almighty,  boalt  of  Repofe 
and  Eafe,  after  being  fo  long  tofs’d,  and  ad¬ 
vances  very  confiderably ;  only  the  'Pra&ice  of 
Phylick,  by  I  know  not  what  fatal  Mifchance, 
lies  ftiil  mew’d  up  in  its  a'ncient  Limits,  and 
lags  far  behind  the  Theoretick  Part. 

V. 

The  Galenical  Practice  is  infinitely  prefera¬ 
ble  to  that  of  the  Moderns  \  for  if  we  confi- 
dcr  the  fhrewdnefs  and  importance  of  either 
their  Diaanofticks,  Prognolticks,  or  Cures , 
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tho’  blended  with  fuch  dregs  of  Theory,  we’ll 
find  ’em  worthy  of  Commendation.  This 
Happinefs  of  our  Anceflors  in  the  way  of  Pra¬ 
ctice,  feems  to  be  only  owing  to  that  immortal 
Patience  in  making  Obfervations,  by  which 
they  firmly  refolv’d  to  adjufl:  all  the  Periods  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  j  and  that  not  faintly, 
or  by  ftarts,  but  in  a  grave,  difcreet,  and 
mature  Order.  And  the  Light  of  Nature  and 
Experience  being  conftant  and  perpetual,  the 
Obfervations  deriv’d  from  thence,  could  not 
but  gain  a  further  Confirmation  and  Approba¬ 
tion,  in  fo  long  a  Series  of  Years.  This  we 
obferve  in  a  diftinguiihing  manner  in  Hippo- 
crates^  who,  like  an  infpir’d  Prophet,  fore- 
feeing  the  rifqne  that  Phyfick  would  run,  if 
deftitute  of  mature  and  repeated  Obfervations, 
was  the  firfl  that  trod  the  Path  of  continu’d 
and  heap’d  Experience  ;  and,  in  his  Enqui¬ 
ries  after  Nature,  confulted  rather  Nature 
her  felf  than  his  own  Thoughts.  By  this 
means,  he  conduced  the  Phyfical  Tribe  to  the 
true  Springs  of  Difeafes.  But  the  Moderns 
follow’d  another  courfe,  having,  by  virtue  of 
Diffe&ions  and  Experiments  made  upon  Na¬ 
tural  Things,  attain'd  fome  Certainty  in  the 
way  of  Theory,  they  fancy’d  that  this  Theo- 
retick  Certainty  would  redound  to  the  Hifto- 
ry  and  Curative  Conclufions  of  Difeafes  with¬ 
out  apprehending  that  thefe  requir’d  a  new 
and  peculiar  Exercife.  Being  buoy’d  up  with 
this  Fancy,  they  not  only  bent  all  their 
Thoughts  and  Labour  upon  th£  Theory  alone  j 
but,  which  is  yet  worfe,  they  form’d  Conclu¬ 
fions  of  Practice  from  the  Rules  of  Theory, 
and,  by  confounding  the  one  with  the  other, 
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perplex’d  the  whole  Art,  and  gave  occafion 
to  the  pernicious  Errors  that  Phyfick  groans 
under  at  this  day.  ’Tis  the  Office  of  Theory 
to  give  the  Reafons  of  the  Tlotznomena  that  ac¬ 
company  Difeafes  ^  to  make  a  juft  Compan¬ 
ion  between  the  antecedent,  and  the  conco¬ 
mitant  Spmptoms  *,  to  trace  the  occult  Caufes 
of  Difeafes,  and  the  true  Source  of  thefe  Cau¬ 
fes-,  and,  in  fine,  to  explain  and  account  for 
feveral  other  things  of  that  Nature ;  by  which 
means  the  Phyfician  may  be  enabled  to  proceed 
more  openly  in  ad  j ufting  the  Indications,  and 
depart  from  the  precarious  Meafures  of  Em- 
piricks.  But  the  peculiar  Bufinefs  of  Pradice, 
lies  in  managing  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  in 
judging  of  the  Adminiftration  of  Remedies, 
and  the  Satisfadion  due  to  Indications,  and 
adjufting  all  the  weighty  Concerns  relating  to 
the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  purfuant  to  the  Laws  of 
Experience.  He  who  purfues  a  contrary 
Courfe,  and  promifcuoufly  forms  his  Notions 
of  Practice  from  the  Rules  of  Theory ,  will 
never  be  a  happy  Praditioner.  But  give  me 
the  Man  that  diligently  perufes  the  Writings 
of  the  ancient  Praditioners,  that  retain’d  to 
the  School  of  Coos ,  and  with  his  utmoft  Ef¬ 
forts  imitates  their  lingular  Solidity  of  Fra- 
dice  Pll  warrant  you  he’ll  be  a  Friend  to 
Truth.  Let  me  ad vife  you,  young  Men,  to 
rejed  evil  Counfel,  and  manfully  purfue  this 
noble  Study  ^  the  Study  of  the  ancient  Pra« 
dice,  from  which,  as  from  liberal  Fountains, 
we  derive  all  our  Knowledge  of  Pradical  Wii- 
dom  ;  and  indeed  we  meet  with  no  Piece  of 
1  -earning  that’s  either  more  ufeful,  or  more 
praife -worthy. 
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VI. 

As  for  the  other  Head  of  Difcourfe,  whe¬ 
ther  Theory  or  Praftice  is  of  mo  ft  ufe  in  the 
Cure  of  Difeafes  you  muft  know  in  the  firft 
place,  that  the  ancient  Grecians  were  Stran¬ 
gers  to  the  Subdivifion  of  Phyfick  into  Specu¬ 
lative  and  Practical.  This  fatal  Divifion  was 
firlt  minted  by  Jerain,  an  Arabian  Doftor,  that 
was  either  bewitch’d  with  the  Pleafure  of  Spe¬ 
culation,  or  fear’d  with  the  Labour  and  Drud¬ 
gery  of  Praftice  in  compiling  the  Hiftory  of 
Difeafes,  and  tracing  their  obfcurefl  Caufes. 
And  foon  after  he  was  blam’d  for  it  by  Alcora - 
z.oen ,  as  Averrhoes  informs  us,  TraB  i .  Part  i . 
fuper  Cauticos.  In  earnelt,  ’tis  no  ftrange  thing 
that  this  Divifion  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mo¬ 
numents  of  the  Co  an  School,  and  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  Grecians  down  to  the  time  of  Galen  •  for 
as  I  faid  above  again  and  again,  the  Profeflbrs 
of  that  School  laid  down  this  for  a  Certainty, 
That  as  Phyfick  took  its  firft  rife  from  Obfer- 
vation,  lo  ’twas  to  be  learn’d  and  apply’d  to 
publick  ufe  by  the  means  of  Obfervation :  And 
what  we  now  perform  by  the  Rules  of  Theory, 
was  afted  by  them  only  by  a  quicknefs  of  Ap- 
prehenfion  confirm’d  by  long  ufe  *,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  adjufted  the  Indications  of 
Cure,  after  a  narrow  Survey  of  the  Obferva- 
tions  they  had  formerly  made  upon  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  and  ferioufly  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  benefit  of  Man.  In  the 
mean  time,  up  ftarts  the  Empirick  Sect,  which 
exploding  all  Theory,  and  declaiming  all 
manner  of  Reafoning  in  the  Verge  of  Phyfick, 
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trufled  to  Experience  alone  in  the  Cure  of  Di- 
feafes  *,  and  this  their  Experience  was  not  re¬ 
peated,  buHtupid  and  fupine ;  not  found  out 
by  a  Thread  of  Defign,  but  dropt  from 
Chance,  and  Mountebank  all  over.  By  this 
means  Phyfick  was  over-run  with  fuch  nume¬ 
rous  and  prodigious  Absurdities,  that  fhe  had 
funk  intirely,  if  Galen  had  not  appear’d  on  her 
behalf  about  the  firft  Century  of  Chriflianity, 
and  item’d  the  Current  of  growing  Error  with 
a  fpeedy  and  prefent  Remedy }  I  mean  by  in- 
fti tuting,  or  rather  prudently  and  vigoroufly 
confirming  a  Sefi:  of  Rational  Phyficians.  This 
Society,  which  I  call  Rational ,  flood  upon  two 
Pillars,  namely,  Reafbn  and  Observation  ;  but 
at  that  juncture  of  time  the  greateft  deference 
was  pay’d  to  Reafon  *,  partly,  becaufe  they 
were  afraid  of  Humbling  upon  the  Errors  they 
had  charg’d  upon  the  Empiricks,  that  went 
upon  falfe  Observations  j  and  partly,  in  re¬ 
gard  that  the  nimble  and  clean  way  of  Rea- 
foiling,  afpir’d  to  by  Galen  and  his  Followers, 
took  more  with  the  World,  than  the  harfh, 
patient,  and  repeated  way  of  Observation  in- 
join’d  by  the  School  of  Coos.  So,  from  that 
time,  there  arofe  a  fort  of  diftin&ion  between 
the  Reafoning  and  the  Obferving  Part  of  Phy - 
fickz  which  came  to  be  more  frequently  took 
notice  of  in  the  infuing  Ages  ^  till  at  laft  the 
„ Arabians  brought  in  an  open  Divorce  under 
the  Pleads  of  Speculative  and  Practical ,  which 
continues  to  this  day.  This  Speculation  or 
Theory,  being  all  of  it  rear’d  upon  Some  Phi¬ 
losophy  or  other,  the  Tenets  of  which  were 
the  Standard  of  its  Rules,  it  has  been  diver¬ 
sified  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  Philofo- 
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phical  Syftems  \  and  thus  has  the  Pra&ice  of 
Phyfick  had  fo  many  various  Turns  and  Shapes. 
Vdefm ,  a  very  learned  Author,  interlac’d  his 
Writing  here  and  there  with  feveral  Practical 
Precepts  \  and,  perhaps,  would  have  inferred 
more,  if  his  vigorous  appearance  on  the  behalf 
of  Logick,  had  not  put  him  upon  determining 
the  Hiftory  and  Cure  of  Difeafes,  by  the  Rules 
of  that  wrangling  contentious  Art.  The  fame 
Charge  lies  againft  Argent  erim  ,  Maff arias , 
Mercatus ,  and  molt  of  the  Galenifts  that  fiou- 
rifh’d  in  the  Three  Centuries  preceding  the 
laft;  particularly  Caprarius ,  whofe  Works 
are  lharply  cenfured  by  Gaff.  Hoffman ,  upon 
the  abovemention’d  fcore.  But  in  this  Age, 
in  which  natural  and  experimental  Philofophy 
has  been  happily  purfu’d  and  improv’d,  and 
the  Theory  of  Phyfick  grounded  upon  it ; 
who  would  not  think  that  Pra&ice  is  there¬ 
upon  fet  in  a  true  Light,  and  recommended 
with  a  due  Confirmation  ? 

VII. 

Since  Phyficians  began  to  examine  the  Stru¬ 
cture  and  Aftions  of  a  living  Body,  not  by 
Phyfico-Mechanical  and  Chymical  Experi¬ 
ments,  but  by  Geometrico-Mechanical  Prin¬ 
ciples,  they  have  not  only  difcover’d  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  things  that  were  unknown  to 
former  Ages ;  but  have  made  it  out.  That  a 
Human  Body,  as  to  its  natural  Aftions,  i 
truly  nothing  el fe  but  a  Complex  ofChvmico- 
Mechanical  Motions,  depending  upon  fuch 
Principles  as  are  purely  Mathematical.  For 
whoever  takes  an  attentive  view  of  its  Fa  brick, 
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he’ll  really  meet  with  Shears  in  the  Jaw-bones 
and  Teeth,  a  Phiol  in  the  Ventricle,  Hydrau- 
lick  Tubes  in  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  other 
Veflels,  a  Wedge  in  the  Heart,  a  Sieve  or 
Straining-holes  in  the  Vifcera,  a  Pair  of  Bel¬ 
lows  in  the  Lungs,  the  Power  of  a  Leaver  in 
the  Mufcles,  Pulleys  in  the  Corners  of  the 
Eyes,  and  fo  on.  And  tho’  the  Chymifts  ex¬ 
plain  the  Phenomena  of  natural  Tilings,  by  the 
Terms  of  Fufion,  Sublimation ,  Precipitation,  &c. 
and  fo  make  a  ffeparate  fort  of  Philofophy ; 
yet  all  thefe  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  Force 
of  a  Wedge,  Balance,  Leaver,  Spring,  and 
fuch  like  Mechanical  Principles.  Now,  fince 
the  natural  Effects  of  an  animated  Body  can’t 
be  accounted  for  with  greater  Facility  and 
Clearnefs  any  other  way,  than  by  thofe  Ma- 
ihematico-Experimental  Principles,  by  which 
Nature  fpeaks  her  own  Mind  :>  I  am  likewife 
of  the  Opinion,  that  the  preternatural  and 
morbifick  Effects  can’t  be  demonftrated  with 
more  Certainty  and  Evidence  than  by  that 
fame  Method  ^  and  fo  I  conclude,  that  the 
Theory  which  ftands  upon  fuch  Principles, 
ought  to  be  reckon’d  more  certain  than  all  the 
reft.  Indeed  if  all  Difeafes  fprung  from  the 
diforder  of  the  folid  Parts,  the  Origin  and 
Caufes  of  the  preternatural  EfFedts  we  meet 
with  in  them,  would  queftionlefs  be  eafily 
pointed  to  by  the  abovemention’d  Principles : 
But  coniidering  that  the  greatefl  part  of  ’em 
owes  their  Origin  to  the  various  Complexion 
of  Fluids,  we  muff  not  be  furpriz’d  to  find, 
That  the  true  and  genuine  Caufe  of  Difeafes, 
can  never  be  found  by  Theoretick  Philofophi- 
cal  Principles»  For  the  ableft  Philofopher  and 
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the  greateft  Matter  of  the  belt  Hypothefis  that 
is,  will  be  forc’d  to  acknowledge,  after  all  his 
Meditations  and  Labour  in  tracing  the  true 
conttituent  Parts  of  any  Humours,  That  the 
Minima,  or  leaft  Particles  of  any  Humour  of 
the  Body,  whether  natural  or  fickly,  lye  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  all  Art  and  Speculation 
And  all  the  Advances  of  Phyficians  upon  this 
Head  are  nothing  but  Wild-fire,  that  do  not 
fo  much  as  touch  upon  the  Subttance  of  the 
thing.  But  after  all,  tho’  the  true  Configura¬ 
tion  and  Texture  of  fuch  Humours  is  unknown 
to  us  ;  yet  in  the  way  of  Practice,  ’tis  fuffici- 
cnt  that  we  have  learn’d  by  Experience  the 
various  Progrefs,  Exit,  and  Declenfion  of 
their  Motions  for  being  excited  and  direded 
by  Nature,  they  unfold  to  us  the  true  Springs 
of  Indications,  for  the  exhibiting  or  Ihifting 
of  Remedies.  Now,  thefe  Truths  being  pre¬ 
mis’d,  we  can’t  but  confefs  that  the  Art  of 
curing  Human  Bodies  is  acquir’d  only  by  Ufe 
and  Exercife ;  and  confequently,  that  Pradice 
is  of  more  Importance  than  the  Theory,  to 
the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  (which  was  the  fecond 
Head  of  Difcourfe.)  The  fubtiler  a  Mathe¬ 
matician  is,  he  runs  the  Divifions  of  Nature 
finer  •,  and  therefore  I  would  not  have  you  to 
take  all  your  Conceptions  of  Phyfick  to  be 
Truths,  till  they  have  ttood  the  Teft  of  Pra¬ 
ctice.  What  repeated  Experience  recom¬ 
mends  to  you  for  a  Truth,  that  you  may  al¬ 
ways  depend  upon  as  fuch.  You  can’t  judge 
whether  Wine  is  good  or  bad,  without  tatting 
it :  Hell  ne’er  make  a  perfed  Mufician,  that 
does  not  pradife  finging  ^  nor  an  accomplifh/ci 
Soldier,  that  never  vifits  the  Field.  Men 

hatch 
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hatch  a  great  many  things  in  their  Clofets, 
that  th^y  take  to  be  reafonable,  and  indeed 
certain  but  when  they  defcend  to  Ufe  and 
Practice,  they  find  ’em  to  be  not  only  abfurd, 
but  in  a  manner  impoffible.  And,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  how  many  things  are  there  (efpe- 
dally  if  we  talk  of  Cures  and  Remedies)  that 
upon  their  firft  Propofal  are  branded  as  ufe- 
lefs,  and  inconfiilent  with  Reafon  }  and  that 
either  becaufe  they  do  not  jump  exa&ly  with 
our  Hypothefis,  or  becaufe  we  know  of  no 
probable  Reafon  to  inforce  'em :  And  after  all, 
when  we  put  ’em  upon  the  Foot  of  Pradice 
and  Experience,  we  find  'em  both  ufefiil  and 
'  certain.  Upon  the  whole,  5tis  to  be  hop’d 
that  Phylick  would  receive  much  more  confi- 
derable  Reinforcements,  if  in  time  to  come 
the  World  would  allow  to  Theory  and  Pra¬ 
ctice  their  refpedive  and  peculiar  Claims. 


CHAP.  XII. 

A  Method  proposed  to  Toting  Beginners 3  of 
forming  a  juji  Hypothefis  of  Dtfeafes* 

SECT.  I. 

SUch  Things  as  are  grounded  upon  Nature, 
improve  and  come  to  Perfedion ;  but  that 
which  has  no  other  Root  but  Opinion,  varies, 
and  fails  of  Increafe.  A  notable  Inftance  of 
the  latter  we  have  every  Day  in  the  Phyfical 
Matters,  that  are  built  upon  an  uncertain 
and  purely  opiniative  Hypothefis.  Nay,  if 
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we  were  to  make  a  ftrid  Enquiry  after  the 
chief  Impediment  that  has  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  elfe,to  our  not  having  any  cer¬ 
tain  and  Handing  Syftem  of  Phyfical  Mat¬ 
ters,  we’d  find  it  to  be  this,  That  Phyficians 
would  not  join  and  duly  fute  the  Force  of 
their  Mind  to  that  of  Experience.  ,  Cefalpinm. , 
a  very  acute  Italian ,  made  the  firft  Difcovery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  reckon’d 
the  Circulation  was  perform’d  in  the  fpace  of 
24  Hours ,  as  he  tells  you  at  large,  Qu&ft.  Pe¬ 
ri  pat.  Lib.  5.  Quafi.  4.  But  in  regard  ’twas 
only  a  Pointednefs  of  Thought  that  led  him 
to  this  noble  Invention,  and  that  he  never 
confulted  fuch  Anatomical  Obfervations  and 
Experiments  of  natural  Things,  as  were  pro¬ 
per  for  improving  the  Thought;  we  can’t 
think  it  ftrange  that  he  left  the  Difcovery  un- 
finiih’d,  and,  like  a  Dialeclick  Combatant 
that  confided  too  much  in  the  Strength  of 
Wit,  fell  fhort  of  the  Vi&ory.  Harvey  taking 
notice  of  this,  relblv’d  to  confult  not  only 
Reafon,  but  Experience  upon  the  Head  ;  and 
with  that  View  he  tortur’d  Nature  with  Ex¬ 
periments,  and  teas’d  her  with  Anatomical 
Difleftions,  till  he  forc’d  her  to  confefs  the 
Truth.  Thus  did  he,  beyond  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  Mankind,  compleat  the  immortal  In¬ 
vention  of  the  Circulation,  by  a  fort  of  mix¬ 
ture  of  Reafon  and  Experience.  The  Difco¬ 
very  thus  finifh’d,  flew  fpeedily  like  a  Melfen- 
ger  of  Truth  acrofs  the  Seas,  and  over  the 
Alps ,  and  coming  with  admirable  Celerity  to 
the  Knowledge  of  all  the  Univerfities  and 
Colleges  of  the  whole  Phyfical  Orb,  was  en¬ 
tertain1  d  and  approv’d  of  nemine  contradicente . 

For 
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For  this  reafon,  I  prefume,  ’twill  not  be  like 
the  Winds,  which  tho’  violent  in  the  Quarter 
from  whence  they  come,  are  broke  and  low* 
er’d  when  they  reach  the  remoter  Regions ; 
but  will  undergo  the  fame  Fortune  with  the 
great  and  huge  Rivers,  which  are  large  indeed 
at  the  Head,  but  receiving  perpetual  Supplies 
In  their  progrefs,  inlarge  their  Channel,  and 
fwell  higher  the  further  they  go  from  the 
Spring. 


II. 


The  Knowledge  that  Practitioners  have  hi¬ 
therto  boafted  of,  has  been  the  produd  of  O- 
pinion,  and  not  Nature.  To  pafs  over  other 
Inftances  in  filence,  we  fhall  only  touch  upon 
a  Fever,  concerning  the  Elfence  of  which  there 
has  been  lo  many  Hypothefe’s  contriv’d  in 
this  Age,  that  a  Man  of  Senfe  cannot  but  be 
ftunn’d  when  he  thinks  on  it.  James  Sylviw ,  in 
conjundion  with  all  Bentehoe" s  Followers,  was 
of  Opinion,  That  Heat  is  not  the  Caule,  but 
the'Effed  and  Symptom  of  a  Fever,  and  that 
a  quick  Pulfe  is  not  a  Sign  of  the  fwifter,  but 
of  the  flower  Motion  of  Blood ;  lb  that  he 
plac’d  the  Elfence  of  all  Fevers  in  the  Coagu¬ 
lation  or  Incralfation  of  the  Blood.  .  Going 
npon  thefe  Topicks,  he  banifhes  bleeding  and 
cooling  Remedies  from  the  Cure  of  Fevers ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  fpiri- 
tuous  and  volatile  Ingredients,  and  fuch  as 
dilfolve  the  pretended  Coagulation  of  the 
Blood  *,  and  thefe  he  prefcribes  promifcuoufly 
in  all  Fevers,  and  in  all  the  Periods  of  the 
Diftemper*  Thefe  Abfurdities  he  runs  to,  in 
purfuance  of  an  Hypothecs  that  fprung  from 

his 
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his  own  Brain,  and  not  from  the  Hiflory  of 
Matter  of  Faft.  Helmont  and  Campanella 
Whofe  Tenets  are  much  the  fame,  afferted  that 
a  Fever  is  not  a  Difeafe,  but  the  Remedy  of  a 
Difeafe,  call’d  up  chiefly  by  Nature,  in  order 
to  throw  out  a  peccant  Matter  blended  with 
the  Humours.  For  this  reafon  their  chief 
Aim  in  the  Cure  of  all  Fevers,  was,  to  feed 
and  increafe  the  febrile  Fire,  by  healing  Reme¬ 
dies,  and  fuch  as,  to  ufe  their  own  words, 
corroborate  Nature,  and  enable  her  to  diflodge 
the  Enemy  that  hangs  upon  her  Shoulders, 
with  greater  Facility  and  Expedition.  Hm* 
ricus  Screta  reviving  the  Opinion  of  Diodes 7 
when  buried  almoft  in  Oblivion, derives  all  Fe¬ 
vers  from  the  Inflammation  of  the  Vifcera ; 
and  upon  the  consideration  that  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  prefuppofes  an  Obftruftion  in  the  Veffels, 
or,  as  he  fpeaks,  a  hindrance  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  he  condemns  bleeding, 
purging,  and  fuch  other  Remedies  as  cool  and 
moderate  an  overbearing  Heat  in  the  Blood  ; 
and  throws  the  whole  Cure  of  all  Fevers  upon 
diffolving,  fpirituous,  and  Alcholine  volatile 
Remedies,  or  fuch  of  that  Form  as  difcufs  the 
pretended  Obftruftion  and  Inflammation  of 
the  Vifcera .  The  Carte  fan  Philofophers  in¬ 
vented  a  new  Hypothefis  of  Fevers,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  their  own  Principles :  Their  Senti¬ 
ments  were,  that  in  a  natural  State  the  fubtii 
Matter  ranges  continually  thorough  the  Blood 
with  great  Celerity,  and  paffes  through  its 
Pores  in  a  flrait  Channel ;  by  which  means  it 
produces  and  feeds  the  natural  Fermentations 
in  the  Humours  :  But  if  it  fo  falls  out  that 
thefe  Pores  are  put  into  diforder,  and  fluffed 

with 
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with  a  groffer  Subitanee,  the  fwift  and  conti* 
nued  thorough  Fare  is  thereby  oppos'd ;  upon 
which  this  Matter  undergoing  a  violent  Agi¬ 
tation,  raifes  molt  vehement  Motions  in  the 
Blood,  in  order  to  recover  its  wonted  and 
clear  paflage  thorough  that  Mafs.  Now,  this 
violent  Commotion  in  the  Blood  is  by  them 
calPd  a  Fever }  for  the  Cure  of  which,  they 
recommend  fuch  Remedies,  as  by  their  fpiri- 
tuous  llender  Particles  are  capable  to  difeufs, 
diffolve,  and  throw  out  by  Sweat,  or  the  other 
ways  of  natural  Evacuation,  that  grofs,  thick 
Matter,  that  Ruffs  the  Pores  of  the  Blood, 
and  makes  them  depart  from  a  {freight  Line, 
By  this  means,  fay  they,  the  fubtil  Matter 
obtaining  a  dear  paffage,  ranges  thorough  the 
Subfiance  aud  Pores  of  the  Humour,  not  impe- 
tuoufly,  but  gently  and  in  compliance  with  the 
Laws  of  Nature. 

III. 

I  prefume  no  body  is  unacquainted  with  the 
HypOthefes  of  Sylvius  de  le  Boe ,  Bontekoe ,  Braa* 
nen,  Jones ,  Piens ,  and  a  great  many  more,  that 
appear’d  firft  on  the  North-fide  of  the  jflfs : 
Nor  can  any  Phyfician  be  ignorant  of  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Gdenifis, who  in  explaining  the  Ef« 
fence  of  a  Fever,  being  prepoffefs’d  with  a 
falfe  px^e judice,  that  the  Humours  of  Animals 
were  capable  of  Putrefadion,  did  not  Hand  to 
affirm,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Fevers  derive 
their  Origin  from  the  Putrefadion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  }  and  being  impos’d  upon  by  the  vulgar 
Opinion, That  Humidity  is  the  Mother  of  Rot- 
tennefs,  declaim  fo  violently  againfl  the  drin¬ 
king  of  Water  in  Fevers,  that  they  would  fuf- 

fer 
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fer  their  Patients  to  run  the  greateft  Riique, ra¬ 
ther  than  to  allow  them  one  drop  of  Water ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  a  great  many  Inftan- 
ces  of  Perfons  that  dy’d  of  Fevers,  in  which 
Water  was  prohibited,  whofe  Heart  and  Lungs 
were  found  to  be  dry  and  wither'd.  Thele 
things  premis'd,  'tis  obvious,  that  among  fe 
many  Opinions  and  new  Inventions  of  this 
Age,  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fevers  is  fo  far 
from  being  illuitrated  and  alferted,  that  it  is 
rather  perplex'd  and  cover’d  with  Confuiion. 
The  Fever  rages  and  burns  ftill ;  ay,  it  burns 
both  in  the  Schools,  and  in  the  Patients  Hou- 
fes ;  and  the  World  would  have  groan'd  under 
the  Ipreading  of  that  difmal  Fire,  if  one  Au¬ 
thor,  among  fo  many,  had  not  fhone  out  in 
this  Age,  I  mean  Thomas  Sydenham,  the  Imbel- 
lilher  and  Ornament  of  our  ProfeiEon,  who  lay¬ 
ing  afide  the  Fi&ions  of  Opinion,  applied  him- 
felf  wholly  to  Obfervation,and  dwelt  with  Na¬ 
ture  from  his  younger  years  to  a  good  old  age ; 
by  which  means  he  at  laft  difclos'd  a  more  pro¬ 
bable  Hypothecs  of  the  Nature  of  Fevers,  and 
a  more  plaufible  Method  of  Cure  ^  nay,  his 
Learning  and  Sagacity  was  lb  much  diftin- 
guilh'd  in  the  curing  of  Fevers,  that  his  Coun¬ 
try-men  commonly  call'd  him,  The  Do  ft  or  for 
Fevers.  This  I  have  been  feveral  times  inform'd 
of,  by  the  Englifh  Gentlemen  that  travel  into 
thefe  Parts. 

IV. 

Whoever  takes  a  narrow  view  of  fome  of  the 
Hypothefes  of  the  Moderns,  and  the  Ground¬ 
work  they  go  upon,  will  perceive  plainly,  that 
what  thefe  Authors  had  in  view,  was  to  pleafe 
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and  gratifie  the  World  with  a  new  fort  of  Spe¬ 
culation,  or  elfe,  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  Rules  that  are  proper  to  be  obferv’d  in 
the  contriving  of  fuch  Schemes :  For  to  in- 
ftance  in  the  Nature  of  Chylification  (which 
will  afford  us  a  fufficient  Tafte  of  the  reft)  this 
Age  has  produc’d  as  many  Hypothefes  upon 
that  Head,  as  there  are  Experiments  from 
the  Chymical  Furnace,  or  the  Philofophical  La¬ 
boratory.  Both  the  Chymifts  and  the  expe¬ 
rimental  Philofophers  have  obferv’d,  that  from 
the  mixture  of  two  or  three  Bodies,  there 
fprung  a  third  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  affirm’d 
that  the  Chyle  is  elaborated  in  the  Ventricles, 
and  difpos’d  to  affiume  the  Nature  of  Blood  by 
an  Artifice  of  the  fame  Nature.  And,  which 
is  yet  more  pernicious,  they  drew  from  thefe 
-external,  and,  perhaps,  fortuitous  mixtures  of 
things  the  Indications  of  Cure  for  Crudities, 
Inappetency,  and  the  other  diforders  of  Chi- 
lification,  which  ought  to  have  been  deriv’d 
from  the  aged  Obfervations  made  upon  fuch 
Difeafes  and  their  Symptoms.  But  befides 
the  falfity  of  the  Affertion,  that  the  Conco- 
&ion,  Separation,  Diffolution,  and  other  na¬ 
tural  Functions  perform’d  in  the  Vifcera,  ob- 
ferve  the  very  fame  Meafures  with  thofe  of  a 
Chymical  Furnace ;  this  unfeafonable  jumping, 
from  two  or  three  Experiments  of  any  Nature 
whatfoever,to  the  forming  of  general  Syftems* 
does  not  only  block  up  the  way  that  leads 
ftraight  to  the  unfolding  of  any  thing,  but 
drowns  the  Pra&ice  of  Phyfick  in  frelh  Errors 
every  day, 
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V.  / 

I  would  not  have  any  one  to  think,  that  this 
harfli  way  of  treating  the  Hypothefes  of  the 
Schools,  {peaks  me  an  Enemy  to  all  Hypothefes. 
For,  not  to  mention  that  I  have  always  purfu’d 
that  Study,  and  recommended  it  to  others, 
provided  they  be  exaftly  anfwerable  to  the 
Laws  of  Nature^  my  chiefeft  view  in  this  Per¬ 
formance,  was  to  eftablilh  a  ftricter  concord 
and  union  between  Obfervation  and  Hypothe¬ 
fes  than  we  have  yet  met  with.  ’Tis  true  in 
giving  mySenfe  of  Hypothefes, I  talk  in  this  firffc 
Book  harfhly,  and  almolt  indecently  :  but  that 
I  was  mov’d  to,  partly  by  the  extravagancy  of 
the  Phyficians  of  this  Age  in  hatching  fuch  In¬ 
ventions,  and  partly,  by  the  prepofterous  ap¬ 
plication  of  fuch  arbitrary  Schemes  to  the  Cure 
of  Fevers.  The  Ant  gathers  and  applies  its 
whole  Golledion  to  Ufe  :  Juft  fo  do  the  Empi^ 
ricks, who  hunt  up  and  down  for  Experiments, 
and  thofe  neither  confirmed  by  repeated  Ob¬ 
fervation,  nor  weigh’d  in  the  Balance  of  clear 
Reafon;  and  foon  after  make  ufe  of  them  with¬ 
out  diftin&ion.  The  Spider  fpins  all  its  threads 
out  of  its  own  Body,  without  gathering  Mate¬ 
rials  from  abroad  }  and  the  fame  is  the  Pra¬ 
ctice  of  the  fpeculative  Phyficians,  who  may  be 
juftly  call’d  fophiftical.  But  the  induftrious 
Bee  behaves  it  felf  better  than  the  reft,  it  ga¬ 
thers  indigefted  Honey  from  the  Flowers,  and 
then  digefts  and  ripens  it  in  the  little  Cells  of 
its  Vifcera }  and,  in  fine,  works  upon  it  with 
great  toil  and  labour,  till  ’tis  work’d  into  the 
higheft  degree  of  Perfedion.  Now,  in  our  Pro- 
we  want  that  fort  of  Phyficians  which 
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imitates  the  Bee :  for  fome  of  them  treat  Na¬ 
ture  only  by  way  of  abftra&ion,  till  they  come 
to  the  potential  and  Ihapelefs  Mattery  others 
again  i milling  too  much  upon  Particulars  fub- 
jefl  to  their  Senfes,  but  not  examin’d  by  Rea- 
fon,  are  fometimes  fo  perplex’d  with  the  con- 
fufion  of  things, that  they  contemn  fome  things 
as  being  beneath  their  regard  ;  and  others  they 
dread,  as  being  too  difficult,  and  beyond  their 
reach. 

VI. 

When  I  confider  the  Power  and  Effe&s  of 
the  Imagination  of  fuch  Authors,  as  have  a 
wonderful  Propenfity  for  the  minting  of  new 
Hypothefes,  1  obferve  they’re  drove  upon  the 
Study  of  Innovations,  chiefly  by  two  Motives; 
namely,  either  the  profpecl  of  purchafing  that 
Glory  that  is  worjt  to  be  liberally  bellow’d  up¬ 
on  new  Difcover£rs  of  Things,  and  Inventors 
of  Opinions*,  or  elfe,  from  their  difappoint- 
ment  in  plodding  a  long  time  upon  Books,  in 
order  to  find  out  fome  probable  Reafon  for 
things, without  meeting  with  fatisfaflion;  which 
puts  ’em  upon  canvaffing  the  Subjeft  in  their 
own  Thoughts,  and  coining  Realbns  to  them- 
felves.  And  if  it  happens  that  thefe  new-coi- 
ned  Reafons  pleafe  any  part  of  the  learned  I 
World,  they  loon  after  endeavour  to  enlarge  ! 
their  Stock  of  Glory,  by  rearing  upon  ’em  an 
intire  Syflem  of  theUniverfe,or  of  fome  whole 
Art.  Now  thefe  Men  being  endow’d  with  a 
ftrong  Imagination, can’t  hear  of  another  Man’s 
Opinion, but  maintain  their  own  ftiffly, and  take 
it  to  be  more  certain  than  all  the  reft.  If  by 
Reading  or  Experience  they  light  upon  any 
■  ,  thing,.; 
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thing*  that  gives  but  the  leaft  countenance  to 
their  Hypothecs,  they  not  only  adopt  it,  and 
twift  it  in  with  their  own  Syftem,  but  cry  it  up 
mightily  as  being  a  thing  of  the  greateft  Cer¬ 
tainty  imaginable.  But,  after  all,  that  violent 
Paffion  for  eftablifhing  their  own  Syftem  for 
ever,  confounds  the  Ideas  of  the  Mind  a  thou- 
land  ways,  and  very  often  rfeprefents  to  ’em  the 
Obje&s  of  things,  not  fuch  as  they  really  are* 
but  fuch  as  they  would  have  ’em. 

VII. 

But  for  the*  pUrpofe.  If  you  would  have  a 
perpetual  and  Handing  Hypothefis,  of  necelfi- 
ty  it  mull  proceed  not  from  the  Author’s  Nod¬ 
dle,  but  from  the  things  themfelves,  and  mult 
have  an  exaft  connexion  with  Obfervations* 
and  the  fix’d  Phenomena  of  Nature.  A  Speci¬ 
men  of  this  Truth,  we  have,  among  other  Phi- 
lofophers,  from  the  Aftronomers.  The  Hinge 
of  all  Aftronomy  turns  chiefly  upon  this,  that 
from  Obfervations  firft  made  upon  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Celeftial  Bodies,  the  Intellect  Ihould  af¬ 
terwards  rife  to  Theory,  or  toHypothefes  nice¬ 
ly  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of  Geometry  *  that 
from  a  full  and  mature  furvey  of  thefe  Hypo- 
thefes,  they  may  be  able  to  foretel  and  adjulfc 
the  Motion,  Situation,  and  Conjunction  of 
thefe  Bodies.  Accordingly,  the  Aftronomet’s 
firft  care  is  to  purchafe  a  long  Series  of  Obfer¬ 
vations  *,  after  which  he  afpires  to  Theory,  in 
order  to  afiign  ’em  a  probable  Reafom  Tis 
true,  the  Aftronomers  have  form’d  feveral  Sy- 
ftems  of  the  Heavens,  and  thofe  contrary  to 
one  another  ;  namely,  the  Ptolemaickj,  Coperni - 
Tychcnhk^  SmkTyehMkkj,  &&  But  In  pte- 
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di&ing  the  Thanomena  of  the  Stars,  and  compu¬ 
ting  their  Motions  ^  that  is,  in  foretelling  E- 
clipfes,  the  various  Afpe&s  of  Planets,  &c.  they 
all  keep  clofe  to  the  truth,  and  do  not  differ  a 
bit  from  one  another.  Now  the  Myftery  of 
the  Matter  lies  chiefly  here,  that,  tho’  a  parti¬ 
cular  Aftronomer  may  form  in  his  own  Mind  a 
peculiar  Theory  of  the  Stars,  yet  all  their  The¬ 
ories  are  drawn  from  the  fame  conflant  Obfer- 
vations  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies }  for  whatever 
one  obferv’d,  is  likewife  obferv’d  by  another. 
9Tis  only  the  reafon  (going  by  the  name  of 
Theory)  why  thefe  Bodies  appear  and  move 
after  fuch  a  manner,  that  depends  upon  the 
Will  of  Men,  and  accordingly  ufes  to  be  as 
various,  as  there  are  various  ways  among  fe- 
veral  Men  of  thinking  and  explaining  them- 
felves :  So  that  tho5  they  difagree  as  to  the 
Reafon  and  Theory,  yet  confidering  that  eve¬ 
ry  one’sReafon  is  grounded  upon  the  very  fame 
Obfervations  of  Celeftial  Bodies,  ’tis  no  wonder 
they  all  agree  in  the  Predi&ion  of  Truth. 

VIII. 

iPra&ical  Phyficians  ought  to  follow  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Aftronomers,  in  forming  the  Hy- 
pothefes  of  Difeafes  :  This  they  will  be  able  to 
do,  if  they  be  once  acquainted  with  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Nature,  and  its  ways  of  Exprelfion  % 
that  is,  if  they  have  been  long  employ’d  in  ob~ 
ferving  the  Events  of  what  is  beneficial,  and 
of  what  is  hurtful.  After  that  aged  Obfervation 
has  given  them  to  know,  that  in  fuch  a  Difeafe 
fuch  a  thing  always  happens,  and  that  after  a 
determin’d  manner  ;  then  is  the  Seafon  of  rai¬ 
ling  their  Thoughts  to  form  anHypothefis,and 
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fix  it  upon  the  forefaid  confiant  motions  of 
Nature,  in  producing  or  curing  this  or  that 
Difiemper.  This  Truth  is  not  only  verified  by 
Experience,  but  vindicated  by  Dr.  Sydenham^  in 
adjufting  theHypothefisofthe  hyfterick  Illnefs. 
This  Author  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  hyfterick 
Illnefs  takes  its  rife  from  the  broken  and  lan¬ 
guid  condition  of  the  Spirits,  upon  which  they 
fly  out  into  Effervefcencies  and  irregular  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  produce  hyfterick  Convulfions,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  adjoining  Symptoms.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  Dr.  Sydenham  did  not  cull  thisHypothe- 
fis  from  his  own  Fancy,  as  Men  commonly  do; 
but  after  a  frequent  and  repeated  Obfervation* 
that  Bleeding,  Purging,  acid  Syrups,  and  fuel# 
other  Remedies  as  enervate  the  Blood  ;  That 
Grief,  Watchings,  Falling,  Food  that  gives  ill 
Juice,  and  fuch  like  Caufes,  did  either  occafion 
or  exafperate  the  Diftemper;  and,  upon  the  o- 
ther  hand,  that  Steel,  Venice  Treacle,  exhilara- 
tingand  fpirituous  oily  Med’cines, Riding, Hay* 
ing  long  in  the  Country,  Wine  impregnated 
with  bitter  Herbs,  and  the  like,  did  either  to* 
tally  extirpate  or  mitigate  the  Dilorder :  Upon 
this  Obfervation,  I  fay,  he  did  not  Hand  to  af¬ 
fert  and  form  an  Hypothefis*  that  hyfterick 
Fits  proceed  from  the  broken  and  almoft  droop¬ 
ing  Spring  of  the  Spirits, and  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
its  being  depauperated,  and  llript  of  its  nobler 
and  balfamickPart.  He  fteddily  affirm’d,  and 
made  it  out  by  Experiment,  that  the  Indica¬ 
tions  of  Cure  ought  to  be  fetch’d  from  this 
Hypothecs. 

*  IX. 

Confidering  the  chief  view  of  anHypothefs, 
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is  to  afllgn  the  reafon  of  the  Phenomena  of  Di¬ 
feafes,  that  fo  the  Mind  may  proceed  with 
more  Freedom  and  Clearnefs  in  Tingling  out  the 
Indications  of  Cure,  ’twill  therefore  be  equally 
neceffary,  that  it  be  grounded  upon  fome  gene¬ 
ral  and  molt  evident  Principle,  that’s  common 
to  all  things.  Now  fuch  a  Principle  can  be 
nothing  elfebut  Figure  and  Motion:  For  Fi¬ 
gure  is  Hill  fuch  as  it  really  is,  whether  it  be 
perceiv'd  by  fenfe  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  per¬ 
ceiv’d  aright  or  amifs.  And  as  for  Motion,  fince 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  abfolute  reft  incorpo¬ 
real  Beings,  and  that  all  Bodies  enjoy  their  parti¬ 
cular  motion,  to  which  they  owe  all  their  Al¬ 
terations,  for  better  or  for  worfe  :  Upon  this 
Connderation,  I  fay,  it  can’t  be,  but  that  the 
Reafonings  grounded  upon  thefe  two  primary 
Qualities  of  Bodies,  are  enti till’d  to  a  greater 
Certainty,  than  others  that  are  tack’d  to  a 
Principle  of  a  quite  different  Nature.  This  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Modern  Theory,  which  being 
fouled  upon  the  Laws  of  Mechanicks, Figure 
and  Motion,  affords  a  happier,  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  Solution  of  the  Bh&nomena,  of  Difeafes,than 
the  Theory  of  the  Galenifls  that  was  pinn’d  to 
the  empty  Fiftions  of  flrft  or  occult  Qualities. 
And  here,  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing,  as 
well  as  of  the  prefent  Thelis,  I  muff  take  notice 
by  the  bye,that  tho’  feveral  Hypothefes  may  be 
form’d  concerning  the  breeding  and  curing  of 
Difeafes, which  are  infinitely  different, and  Tome- 
times  feign’d, as  it  were, for  diverfion  *,  yet  while 
all  of ’em  appeal  to  the  fame  ftandingand  conti¬ 
nued  Qbfervations  of  Difeafes,  they  muff:  all  be 
equally  happy  as  to  the  Cure,  which  makes  a 
Parallel  to  whatlobfei  v’d  biit  now  of  the  AihN 
fiomers*  '  X 
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x. 

"Tis  certain  that  Practice  fprings  from  a  mix¬ 
ture,  as  ’twere,  of  Reafon  and  Experience^ nd 
is  confirm’d  by  the  fame:  But  in  order  to  ma¬ 
nage  this  Matter  happily,  and  without  Error, 
’twill  be  neceflary,  above  all,  to  take  care  that 
the  one  does  not  incroach  upon  the  Preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  other }  that  is,  that  the  Power  of 
adjufting  and  forming  Judgments  of  Difeafes, 
be  allotted  to  Obfervationralone ;  that  Reafon 
or  Hypothefis  be  allow’d  the  Province  of  fol- 
ving  the  Phenomena  of  Difeafes,  and  giving 
Reafons  for  the  apparent  motions  of  Nature. 
For  my  own  fhare,  I  flick  to  an  Hypothefis,  as 
long  as  I  find  it  exatflly  anfwerable  to  the  Foot- 
fleps  of  Nature  ^  but  if  it  fwerves  never  fo  lit¬ 
tle  from  that  Standard,  I  prefently  drop  my 
Theory,  and  follow  Nature,  which  is  always 
the  belt  Guide.  For  confidering  that  the  fpe- 
cifick  alterations  and  depravations  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  peculiar  to  every  Difeafe,  lye  too  too 
remote  to  be  reach’d  by  humane  Thought  ^  we 
are  forc’d  to  point  our  Cure,  not  to  their  ef~ 
fential  Nature,  but  to  their  more  general 
Caufe ;  varying  our  Method  now  and  then,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  fpontaneous  Advice  of  Nature, 
which  it  ufes  to  give  in  the  eradication  of  Dif¬ 
eafes,  or  upon  our  own  repeated  Experience, 
which  gives  us  certainly  to  know,  what  Me¬ 
thod  is  mo  ft  proper  to  conquer  fuch  or  fuch  a 
Diftemper.  In  the  mean  time,  be  it  known 
to  young  Phyflcians,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  certain  Sign  of  the  Truth  of  Hypothefes, 
and  certain  ways  of  Reafoning,  than  that  of  a 
happy  Succefs  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  when 
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regulated  by  their  Prefcriptions :  If  we  find  it 
other  ways,  we  mult  not  lay  too  much  ftrefs 
upon  ’em.  Thofe  who  neglect  this  Caution, 
will  fall  into  pernicious  Errors,  and  give  frefh 
Provocation  to  the  ignorant  Mob  to  upbraid 
the  Phyfician  with  Ignorance. 

XI. 

’Tis  not  Opinion,  but  certain  and  demonftra- 
tive  Knowledge,  that  will  do  our  bufinefs :  We 
tnuft  not  difpute,  but  effedually  try  what  Nar 
ture  ads  or  will  bear ;  and  what  we  cannot 
reach  by  Speculation,  we  mult  not  prefently 
brand  for  an  Impoflibility  in  Nature,  and  fo 
reproach  Nature  with  the  Infirmity  of  our 
Art.  We  muft  bend  our  Thoughts  with  all 
diligence  and  conftancy,  upon  the  difclofing  of 
new  Methods  and  new  Rules  for  curing  the 
Diftempers  we  call  incurable :  for  tho’  fome  of 
’em  are  in  efFed  incurable,  yet  the  greateft 
part  are  only  fuch,  not  from  the  Impoflibility 
of  the  thing,  but  from  our  Weaknefs.  Hifto- 
ry  is  evidence,  that  they  have  been  cur’d  feve¬ 
rs!  times  by  other  Phylicians  ;  and  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  the  Cure  ihould  not  lafl:  as  long  as 
the  Diftemper.  We  ought  likewife  to  em¬ 
ploy  our  felves,  in  finding  out  new  Means  and 
new  Meafures,  for  the  happier  and  eafierCure 
of  the  Difeafes,  that  are  commonly  call’d  cu¬ 
rable.  Let  us  difplay  our  utmofl:  Efforts,  that 
Life  may  be  Prolong’d,  or  that  a  Method  may 
be  found  to  keep  back  old  Age  that  the  true 
Nature  of  the  Blood,  and  other  Humours,  or 
their  genuine  confutuent  Parts,  may  be  fome- 
time  fet  in  a  dear  Light ;  and  that,  either 
by  Analogy  with  other  Animal  or  Vegetable 
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Liquors,  or  by  the  help  of  a  Microfcope,  when 
they  are  juft  taken  out  of  the  Body,  and  fpread 
upon  pellucid  Glafs  ;  or  by  fome  other  Ana- 
lyfis  that  may  be  more  proper.  Let  our  Care 
be  to  cpmfort  and  refrefh  our  Patients  in 
the  very  Agony  of  Death  ;  for  5tis  the  moft 
fcandalous  thing  in  the  World  for  a  Phyfician, 
to  turn  his  back  upon  a  Difeafe  as  incurable, 
and  bid  adieu  to  his  Patient, Two  or  three  days 
before  he  dies.  We  ought  ftill  to  try  new 
Remedies,  and  fhift  about  upon  feveral  forts, 
to  the  very  faft  galp  :  for  while  the  Soul  ho¬ 
vers  within  the  Body,  there  is  ftill  fome  hopes 
to  be  plac’d  in  our  admirable  Art.  In  fine,  we 
ought  to  make  it  our  earneft  bufinefs  to  find 
out  fpecifickRemedies,andfuchas  will  infallibly 
anfwer  every  Diftemper,  not  to  mention  the 
Infinity  of  other  things  that  are  ftill  wanting 
in  our  noble  Profeffion  to  the  end  that  >God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  may  enrich  the  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Mankind  with  new  Bleflings  thro’  our 
Hands. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  great  Importance  of ejlablijhing  P  recepts9 
or  certain  and,  conflant  Rules ,  to  be  made 
ufe  of  as  a  Standardly  a  puzzled  P  by fici  tw¬ 
in  the  ambiguous  Events  of  Difeafes» 


§.  I. 

T HO 5  we  have  fhown  in  the  foregoing 
Chapters,  that  Theory  and  Hypothefes 
are  necelfary  both  for  tracing  the  Caufes  and 

Effects 
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Effects  of  Difeafes,  and  for  a  Diredory  to  Me¬ 
thod  ;  nevertheless  when  we  come  to  the  fick 
Man’s  Bed,  we  find  they  frequently  fruftrate 
•  our  Hopes,  in  pointing  to  a  Method  of  Cure; 
nay,  fometimes  we  find  our  Patient  benefited 
by  what  either  is,  or  feems,  contrary  to  the 
very  Circulation  of  the  Blood  \  which*  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  the  fured  Hypothecs  that  is. 
For  this  Reafon  I  am  of  the  Opinion,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  conducive  to  our  Profeflion, 
than  the  daily  Invedigation  of  new  Heads  of 
Precepts  or  Sentences,  confirm’d  !by  long  Ufe 
and  mature  Experience,  with  reference  to  the 
Diagnodicks,  Prognodicks,  and  Cure  of  Di¬ 
feafes  ;  for  they  not  only  feldom  impofe  upon 
us,  and  that  for  the  Reafons  mention’d  above. 
Cap.  2.  §.  7,  8.  &  feq.  but  difcover  to  us 
at  fird  view,  and  without  the  long-winded 
Turns  of  Theory,  the  true  and  perpetual  In¬ 
dications  of  what’s  to  be  done.  Nor  is  this 
Opinion  of  mine  the  Fidion  of  a  timorous  and 
doubtful  Mind,  but  the  very  Method  of  Wri¬ 
ting  and  Teaching,  obfeiVd  by  Hippocrates  In 
•  all  his  Books,  and  after  him  conftantly  pur- 
fued  by  all  the  wifeft  Praditioners.  If  that 
great  Man  had  not  been  fully  affur’d,  that 
this  preceptive  Method  was  preferable  to  all 
others,  and  more  conducive  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Sick,  and  the  confirmation  of  Phyfick ; 
queftionlefs,  he  would  never  have  duck  fo 
clofe  to  it,  both  in  the  courfe  of  his  Pradice, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  Writings.  In  imitation 
therefore  of  his  Example,  I  purpofe  here  to 
lay  down  fbme  Precepts,  which  I  know  to  be 
certain,  either  from  the  bed  Authors,  or  from 
repeated  Obfervation  in  divers  Hofpitals  of 
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Italy.  Thefe  will  ferve  as  a  Pattern  for  young 
Beginners,  by  which  they  may  take  their 
Meafures  in  tracing  new  Precepts  every  day.. 
They  are  as  follows. 

In  the  beginning  of  acute  Difeafes,  Purga¬ 
tion  is  pernicious,  efpecially  if  perform’d  by 
violent  Catharticks.  ’Tis  in  vain  to  object, 
that  many  Fevers  are  ftiffied  in  the  beginning, 
by  exhibiting  a  Purge  ^  for  if  we  confider  the 
Matter  narrowly,  fuch  Fevers  are  only  gentle 
Synocha's^  or  fuch  as  arife  from  Food  of  bad 
digeftion  taken  in  too  plentifully,  and  ftagna- 
ting  in  the  firft  Paflages.  Such  Fevers  as  are 
truly  acute,  do  not  come  to  a  Period  lofbon ; 
for  according  to  Hippocrates ,  their  Grills  ap¬ 
pears  much  about  the  14th  day  ;  and,  in  re¬ 
gard  the  Caufe  of  acute  Fevers  is  in  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  Difeafe  confufedly  blended  with 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  deeply  immers’d  in 
it  (which  the  Ancients  call’d  the  State  of 
Crudity)  and  confequently  unqualified  for  de¬ 
puration  }  if  you  exhibit  a  purging  Med’cine 
in  that  juncture,  you’ll  either  evacuate  vfthat  is 
not  to  be  evacuated,  or  kill  the  Patient  *  or, 
which  I  have  frequently  obferv’d,  exafperate ' 
the  Fever,  and  make  it  double  inftead  of  Am¬ 
ple,  and  produce  an  infinite  number  of  other 
Symptoms,  that  either  were  not  before,  or 
at  leaft  were  much  milder. 

Further:  In  the  beginning  of  acute  Fevers, 
you  mult  avoid  not  only  Purgatives,  but  like- 
wife  volatile  Diaphoreticks,  and  fuch  other 
impetuous  Med’cines:  for  at  that  time  the 
Blood  being  over  and  above  inflam’d,  and  al¬ 
together  difabled  for  depuration,  by  reafon 
of  the  Crudity  and  Confufion  of  the  peccant 

Matter 
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Matter  that  puts  it  into  agitation,  ’tis  irrita- 
ted  and  fet  on  fire  by  fuch  Remedies ;  upon 
which  it  repairs  with  a  precipitant  courfe  to 
the  Head,  or  the  other  Vifcera,  and  there 
produces  fatal  Stagnations,  or  many  other 
Symptoms  that  did  not  appear  before  *,  fuch 
as  Deliriums,Watchings,fymptomatick  Sweats, 
Anxiety,  Anguifh,  Thirft,  and  the  like.  For 
my  own  part.  I’ve  obferv’d  nothing  more  fre¬ 
quent  after  the  exhibiting  of  a  Purge,  or  any 
other  impetuous  Med’cine,  than  the  exacer^ 
bation  and  reduplication  of  the  Fever. 

In  Inflammations  of  the  Pleura,  Inteftines, 
Bladder,  &c .  if  the  Pain  abates  of  a  fudden, 
while  the  Fever  and  other  Symptoms  increafe 
with  an  intermitting  and  low  Pulfe,  know  for 
a  certainty  that  a  Delirium  will  come  in  the 
ipace  of  a  few  hours  ;  for  it  fpeaks  that  the 
Difeafe  is  turn’d  into  a  Gangrene. 

II. 

^  I  have  frequently  obferv’d,  that  fuch  Pleu- 
ritick  Perfons,  as  came  to  have  Impoftumes  in 
their  Ears,  were  all  cur’d. 

Thofe  who  in  the  beginning  of  a  Fever  had 
amotion  to  vomit,  and  thro’  the  negligence 
of  the  Phyfician,  or  the  impotency  of  weak 
Nature,  did  not  a&ually  vomit,  I  have  found 
frequently  to  be  feiz’d  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
Diftemper  with  fevere  Loofneffes. 

In  an  obftru&ion  of  the  Vifcera,  if  the  Face 
keeps  up  its  natural  lively  colour,  you  may 
readily  undertake  the  Cure ;  for  fuch  Patients 
may  eafily  be  fet  right.  But  if  the  Face  is 
very  much  alter’d,  and  the  whole  Body  is  o- 

ver-run 
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ver-run  with  an  univerfal  Palenefs  and  Lean* 
nefs,  avoid  to  meddle  with  ’em  if  you  can  ; 
for  ’twill  be  a  hard  matter  to  cure  ’em.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Cafe  is  quite  different  in  a  Cancer 
of  the  Womb }  for  then  the  Face  keeps  to  its 
natural  colour,  and  the  Cheeks  are  of  a  rofy 
red  colour. 

In  a  Peripneumonia,  if  the  Fever,  CoughJ 
and  fuch  other  Symptoms  are  exafperated  the 
Fifth  day,  the  greater  the  exafperation  is,  the 
more  aflurance  you  have  that  Death  will  enfue 
on  the  Seventh. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  four  acid  Belch* 
ings,  abftain  from  Wine,  and  you’re  cur’d : 
Inftead  of  Wine,  make  ufe  of  Water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Anife-feed  and  Cinamon.  After 
you’re  well,  you  may  return  to  Wine  again* 

III. 

In  the  Cafe  of  a  Sciatica,  if  you  exhibit  a 
Purgative  (  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  with  Wine 
I  commonly  ufe)  at  the  very  hour  of  the  firft 
Invafion,  or  at  leaft  a  few  hours  after,  you’ll 
find  that  after  the  Operation  of  this,  or  at 
moll  another  fucceeding  Purge,  is  over,  the 
Patient  is  certainly  cur’d.  But  this  will  not 
hold,  if  the  Difeafe  is  of  fevei'al  days  or 
months  Handing. 

In  all  Difeafes  whatfoever,  be  fure  you  al¬ 
ways  mind  the  Tongue ;  for  that  affords  a 
more  certain  and  naked  view  of  the  ftate  of 
the  Blood,  than  any  other  Sign.  All  other 
Signs  do  frequently  miflead  us,  but  this  feldom 
or  never  ^  and  unlefs  the  tafte,  colour,  and 
other  qualities  of  the  Tongue  return  to  their 

natural 
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natural  flate,  if  you  confult  your  own  Credit, 
you’ll  never  think  the  Patient  well. 

As  many  days  as  the  beginning  of  the  Fever 
tails,  the  fame  will  be  the  duration  of  the  In¬ 
crease,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Declenfion. 
And  if  the  beginning  be  violent,  malignant, 
or  impetuous ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  mild 
and  favourable ;  the  fame  in  proportion  will 
be  the  Character  of  the  other  Periods.  So  that 
a  diligent  and  mature  examination  of  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  Difeafe,  is  the  only  Fund  from 
which  we  can  take  our  Prognoflicks  of  the  du¬ 
ration  or  event  of  a  Fever. 

When  Spots  appear  in  Fevers,  take  care 
you  make  no  effort  upon  the  hrft  Paflages :  for 
at  that  time  even  Glylters  are  much  fufpe&ed. 

The  later  that  the  Spots  appear,  and  the 
nearer  to  the  Status  or  heighth  of  the  Diflem- 
per,  they’re  fo  much  the  better  ;  for  then  the 
Difeafe  tends  to  a  Grills  and  Conco&ion.  And 
the  eruption  of  the  Spots  ought  to  be  promo¬ 
ted  again  and  again  with  Bezoardick  and  Di~ 
aphoretick  Med’cines ,  taking  care  in  the 
mean  time  to  avoid  a  Loofenefs  by  all  polfible 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Illnefs,  they  bear  an  ill 
Charafter ;  for  they  denote  a  great  fuhon  and 
dilfolution  of  the  Blood. 

In  intermitting  Fevers,  if  the  fecond  Fit  is 
more  violent  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  ve¬ 
ry  gentle,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  Fever 
will  difappear  about  the  fourth  Fit.  If  the 
fourth  Fit  be  very  violent,  and  the  fifth  much 
flacker,  the  feventh  gives  an  entire  Solution  of 
the  Fever.  If  a  Patient  dies  of  an  intermitting 
Fever, he  expires  commonly  about  the  beginning 
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of  the  Fit :  We  have  very  few  Inftances  of 
thofe  who  die  in  the  Increafe,Heighth,or  De« 

clenfion. 

In  intermitting  Fevers,  the  Urine  is  very 
red,  and  of  a  Brick-colour;  nay,  Urine  of  this 
colour,  is  almoft  a  certain  and  peculiar  Sym¬ 
ptom  of  fuch  Fevers.  If  the  Urine  be  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  drops  a  Brick-colour’d  Sedi¬ 
ment  when  expos’d  to  the  Air,  Jet  the  Form 
of  the  Difeafe  be  what  it  will,  you  may  reft  af- 
fur’d,  that  it  derives  its? Origin  from  the  Fer¬ 
ment  of  intermitting  Fevers.  This  I’ve  obfer- 
ved  again  and  again. 

IV. 

In  feveral  Difeafes  Remedies  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  and  benefit  is  reap’d  from  motion 
and  exercile  in  the  Country-air.  ’Tis  the  con^ 
ftant  Remark  of  all  the  moft  learned  Phyficians, 
that  fomeobftinateand  chronical  Difeafes, efipe* 
dally  thofe  arifing  from  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
and  Grief  of  long  ftanding,  admit  of  no  fpee- 
dier  Remedy,  than  riding  in  the  Country-air. 
v  In  a  very  obftinate  bilious  Colick*,  in  a 
Phthifickaccompany’d  witha  meltingLoofnefs, 
and  the  other  Symptoms  of  a  defperate  Cafe ; 
in  inveterate,  hyfterick,  and  hypochondriack 
Diforders ;  in  a  word,  in  all  chronical  Difeafes, 
and  fuch  as  arife  from  an  obftrudtion  of  the 
Vifcera  ;  after  all  other  Remedies  are  tried  to 
no  purpofe,  we  find  nothing  better  than  riding 
out  uponHorfe-back;  firft,for  a  few  Furlongs, 
and  afterwards  many  Miles,  and  that  chiefly  in 
the  morning  and  clear  funny  weather.  This 
is  religioufly  acknowledg’d  by  the  excellent 
Dr.  Sydenham ,  and  was  mention’d  long  before 
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him  by  Hippocrates,  Lib .  de  DUta.  ’Tis  no  Ob¬ 
jection,  that  the  Patient  is  too  weak,  and  fo 
low  in  ftrength,  that  he  cannot  be  mov’d  in 
his  Bed ;  for  in  that  Cafe,  the  Exercife  muft 
commence  firft  in  a  Coach,  for  a  few  Furlongs, 
and  fo  proceed  gradually  to  riding  on  Horfe- 
back,  and  that  for  feveral Miles.  For  by  this 
lort  of  Exercife  occafion’d  by  riding,  the  Vif- 
cera  of  the  Abdomen  are  gradually  lnak’d  and 
jogg’d  ;  the  jogging  of  a  Horfe  falling  all  upon 
the  lower  Belly  of  the  Rider,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Members  being  very  little  affeCted.  By  virtue 
of  this  repeated  Succuffion,  the  languid  and 
almoft  flagging  Spring  of  the  Fibres  is  re¬ 
triev’d;  the  diminifli’d  or  obftruCted  motion 
of  the  Humours  and  Spirits  is  rouz’d  up;  and 
what  Vifcidity  flicks  to  the  Glandules  of  the 
Vifcera,  recovers  its  loft  Circulation.  Now, 
the  Ferments  of  the  yifcera  being  thus  reftor’d 
and  exalted  by  a  continued  courfe  of  Riding,  not 
only  their  concoCting  Faculty,  but  even  the 
Secretion  of  the  Humours,  is  put  upon  the  pri¬ 
mitive  and  healthful  foot ;  and  the  peccaint 
Matter  that  has  fo  long  hung  upon  ’em,  is 
thrown  out  by  fuch  Paflages  as  Nature  finds 
convenient.  I  ought  not  to  conceal  this  Se¬ 
cret  of  Exercife  in  the  way  of  riding  from  the 
Citizens  of  Rome,  where  the  Atmofphere  is 
almoft  perpetually  clogg’dand  foul’d  with  moift 
cloudy  weather,  and  confequently  has  but  a 
fmall  elaftick  force ;  fo  that  ’tis  no  wonder, 
that  it  commonly  occafions  a  loofe  Flagginefs 
in  the  folid  Parts  of  the  humane  Body,  and 
a  fiuggifh  inactivity  with  a  fort  of  clamminels 
in  the  Fluids. ’Tis  for  this  Realon  that  the  three 
Difeafes,  defcrib’d  by  the  Learned  Vetromm ,  de 

ViBu 
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Bn  Roman,  rage  chiefly  in  this  City  \  I  mean, 
a  conftant  heavinefs  of  the  Head,  a  Wearinefs, 
and  a  coftive  Belly  :  From  all  which  ’tis  mani- 
feft,  that  in  the  Air  of  Rome  the  motions  both 
of  the  folid  and  fluid  Parts  become  too  lan¬ 
guid  ^  and  that  this  Air  will  ever  be  the  bane 
of  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants,  unlefs  they 
call  up  and  increafe  the  motion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  and  Spirits,  by  exercifing  themfelves  a- 
broad  }  that  fo  the  Humours  and  Spirits  may 
have  a  clear  paflage  thro5  their  Pipes,  and  the 
Tone  or  Spring  of  both  being  thus  retriev’d* 
Conco&ion  and  Secretion  may  be  perform’d  in 
the  Vifcera,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

V.  * 

’Tis  an  ugly  Sign,  if  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Status  of  the  heighth  of  the  Dileafe,  the 
Urine  being  reddifh,  and  much  loaded  with 
great  plenty  of  excrementitioiis  Contents* 
changes  gradually  to  a  pale  and  thin  Confl¬ 
uence  ;  if  the  Pulfe  becomes  quicker,  weak, 
and  almoft  wavering  *,  if  the  Tendons  ftart,  e- 
fpecially  while  the  Pulfe  is  felt ;  if  Talkative- 
nefs,  fearful  Dreams,  and  fuch  other  Sym¬ 
ptoms  appear.  For  in  that  condition,  yon 
may  expe A  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  fatal  Symptoms 
in  the  Head  }  namely.  Deliriums,  Watchings, 
Coma’s,  and  even  diforders  in  the  other  Parts  ^ 
but  above  all,  the  change  of  the  Fever  into 
that  of  a  malignant  Form. 

In  Fevers,  the  ftrength  of  the  Spirits  Is 
known  1 6  a  certainty  from  the  Pulfe ;  fo  that 
if  the  Pulfe  be  ftrong  and  equal,  we  always 
have  good  hopes,  notwithftanding  the  appea- 

M  ranee. 
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ranee  of  Deliriums,  Convulfions,  Tremblings* 
and  the  other  perverfe  Symptoms  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Family.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Pulfe 
be  very  quick,  weak,  and  wavering,  tho’  all 
the  other  Symptoms  promife  a  Recovery,  we 
afe  always  apprehenfive  ^  for  generally  fuch  a 
Pulfe  is  the  Harbinger  of  Death. 

As  long  as  Feverifh  Perfons  fpit,they  are  out 
of  danger,  in  continual  as  well  as  intermitting 
Fevers.  A  foul  Tongue  is  always  fufpe&ed. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Thanonema  of  a  Fever* 
?tis  better  known  than  any  other  Diftemper  * 
but  with  regard  to  its  Conftitution  and  Caufe, 
’tis  the  leaf:  known  of  any. 

In  a  Cachexy  or  a  Dropfie  of  the  Breaft  or 
Belly,  if  a  ruddy  and  indifferent  good  colour 
of  the  Face,  fhifts  on  a  fudden  to  a  wan  Lead- 
colour,  the  Patient  will  die  fuddenly  in  the 
Ipace  of  a  a  few  days,  or  a  month  at  molt. 

The  Children  of  great  Men,  are  oftner  killed 
with  an  ufelefs  load  of  Remedies,  than  with  the 
force  of  their  Illnefs  efpecially  if  their  Illnefs  is 
acute.  Let  me  advife  you,  in  fuch  Cafes,  to 
ufe  but  few  Remedies,  and  even  thofe  with 
Prudence  and  Caution. 

■  „  ;  vi. 

If  a  fpontaneous  Diarrhea,  or  an  acute  Fever 
comes  upon  a  Fit  of  the  Iliack  Paffion,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  will  die  in  a  fhort  time. 

If  a  Gutta  Serena  follows  an  Apoplexy  or  E- 
pilepfy,  Jtis  a  lign  of  Death,  or  at  leaft  of  the 
vehemence  of  the  Difeafe. 

In  the  Iliack  Paffion,  the  ftronger  Remedies 
you  give,  whether  Purgatives  or  fliarp  Clyfters, 

the 
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the  more  you  conftipate  the  Belly  ^  for  thefe  in - 
creafe  the  frizzling  and  contraction  of  the 
fibres :  But  Anodyne,  Emollient,  andDiffol- 
ving  Medicines  are  beneficial. 

If  an  Iliack  Fit  is  attended  by  a  Supprefiion 
of  Urine,  Strangury,  Hickup,  Inflation  of  the 
Belly,  or  Convulfions,  the  Difeafe  is  mortal. 

Madnefs  and  Melancholy  are  fonear  allied, 
that  oftentimes  Madnefs  turns  to  Melancholy, 
and  frequently  the  beginning  of  Melancholy 
relifhes  fomewhat  of  Madnefs  ■  as  the  learned 
Dodonaus  has  well  obferv’d. 

When  Women  are  ill  of  a  Gonorrhea, or  un- 
der  their  menftrual  Flux,  they  have  a  livid 
Lead-colour’d  Ring  under  their  Eyes  ;  which 
may  be  reckon’d  one  of  the  Diagnofticks  of  the 
Difeafes  of  Women. 

In  acute  and  dangerous  Difeafes,  a  low, 
quick,  and  (as  ’twere)  ftaggering  Pulfe,  is  oft> 
ner  follow’d  by  Death  than  by  Recovery. 

In  acute  Fevers  or  Difeafes,  the  Urine,  call’d 
Subjugd  (that  is,  refembling  the  grofs,  mud¬ 
dy  Urine  of  Oxen)  is  always  a  Sign  of  difor- 
ders  in  the  Head.  If  when  this  fort  of  Urine 
comes,  the  Pulfe  is  low  and  weak,  and  the 
Patient  is  fleepy,  or  affeCted  with  a  heavinefs 
in  the  Head, you  mayprognofticate  from  thence 
that  fome  fleepy  Diftemper,  and  particularly  a 
Lethargy,  is  juft  at  hand.  But  if  that  Urine 
is  accompanied  with  Watchings,  Head-aches, 
Thirft,  a  parch’d  Tongue,  a  burning  Heat  in 
the  Bowels,  and  the  like,  you  may  fore  tel  that 
a  Delirium,  or  Convulfions,  or  the  other  difor- 
ders  of  the  Nerves  will  be  upon  him  prefently. 
1  ho’  this  fub jugal  Urine  is  an  ill  Sign  in  acute 
Difeafes,  ’tis  a  good  one  in  fome  chronical 
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Diftempers  particularly ,  a  Rheumatifm  , 
Gout,  &c. 

Some  are  wont  to  be  troubled  three  hours 
before  Dinner  with  diford ers  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  *,  particularly,  a  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
Wind,  Crudities,  &c.  And  in  fuch  Cafes,  I 
have  experienc’d  the  fpecifick  Vertue  of  Quer« 
cetanufs  Stomachick,  given  at  that  very  time 
to  half  a  dram  in  a  Dilh  of  Coffee  *,  efpecially 
if  the  Conftitution  ot  the  Body  bemoift  with 
vifcid  Humours ;  and  above^all,  if  the  Perfon 
lives  intemperateiy.  TheTinfture  of  the  Bark 
of  Saffafras-wood,  extracted  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  given  at  that  hour,  to  two  Spoon¬ 
fuls,  or  even  repeated  feveral  times  a«day, 
difpels  Wind  in  the  Stomach,  almoft  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  of  time:  And  the  fame  is  the  Vertue  of 
the  Tincture  of  Ground-Ivy  drawn  with  the 
fame  Spirit. 

Oil  of  Mint  is  beneficial  in  all  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Stomach. 

The  He&ick  Fever  of  pocky  Perfons,  tho’it 
feems  to  be  defperate,  is  very  eafily  cur’d,  by 
carrying  off  the  Seeds  of  the  Pox  withSpecificks 
proper  for  that  Difeafe. 

In  the  continual  Fevers  of  Women  in  Child¬ 
bed, if  they  are  feiz’d  witha  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  ’tis  always  dangerous  ^  for  molt  of ’em  die. 

Among  all  the  Signs  of  a  dead  Feet  us  in  the 
Womb,  given  in  by  Authors,  a  Tenefmus ,  or 
frequent  Inclination  to  go  to  Stool,  is  the  molt 
certain,  and  next  to  infallible. 

A  Jaundice  happening  in  Fevers,  is  always 
monftrous }  and  fuch  Fevers  are  feldoin  with¬ 
out  Malignity. 

Sweet  things  are  improper  in,  Fevers,  f°  you 
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ought  to  avoid  the  ufe  of  Sugar;  for  it  inflames 
the  Difeafe,  efpecially  in  Children,  or  in  hy- 
pochondriack  or  hyfterick  Ferlbns- 

In  malignant  Fevers,  above  all  things,  mind 
the  Eyes,  Tongue,  and  Hands  ;  a  foul  Tongue 
and  trembling  Hands  are  always  dangerous  in 
acute  Difeafes. 

In  the  malignant  Fevers,  in  which  the  of- 
fenfive  Humour  is  to  be  expelPd  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  to  the  Circumference  of  the  Body;  before 
the  Expul fion,  there’s  a  difficulty  of  Breathing, 
and  great  Anxiety  in  the  Breaft,  which  decline 
by  degrees  after  the  Expulilon  is  effe&ed.  This 
I  have  frequently  obferv’d  in  fpotted  and  fear- 
let  Fevers,  in  the  Mealies,  Small  Pox,  and  the 
like. 

In  a  Plague,  the  fooner  the  Bubo’s  break  out, 
the  better  for  the  Patient  ;  for  by  that  means 
the  internal  Parts  are  kept  clear  of  the  Con¬ 
tagion. 

The  Itching  of  the  Noftrils,  is  an  infallible 
Sign  of  a  llmple  Synocha  •  and  fo  is  a  gentle  moi- 
fture  upon  the  Skin,  according  to  Walfchmid . 

I’ve  obferv’d  feveral  times,  that  a  Lipyria 
Fever  ( V .  e.  that  in  which  the  outward  Parts 
are  cold,  while  the  inward  burn)  difappears 
immediately  upon  the  acceflion  of  a  Cholera  : 
But  not  fo  upon  the  appearance  of  Sweat  or 
Urine;  for  which  reafon  Diaphoreticksand  Diu- 
reticks  ought  to  be  cautioully  us’d  in  fuch  Fevers. 

I  never  faw  a  bleeding  at  Nofe  fucceed  well 
in  a  Spotted  Fever ;  efpecially  if  it  be  atten¬ 
ded  with  many  grievous  Symptoms. 

In  Fevers  occalion’d  by  the  alteration  of  the 
Air  at  ^owe,I’ve  obferv’d  that  Sleep  infaed  upon 
bleeding  in  the  Arm;  but  not  lo  in  the  Foot. 

M3  I  mack 
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I  made  this  Remai*k  in  theHofpital  of  Rome, 
in  Summer  1693.  That  in  acute  Difeafes,moft 
of  thofe  whofe  Blood  drawn  by  VenefeHion 
had  a  white  chylous  Cruft  upon  it,  recover’d ; 
and  thofe  dy’d,  whofe  Blood  was  very  ruti¬ 
lant,  or  had  too  red  a  Surface. 

I  commence  the  Cure  of  all  acute  Fevers,  by 
letting  Blood,  being  taught  fo  to  do  by  Expe¬ 
rience  }  for  I  have  frequently  obferv’d,  that  the 
Bleeding  was  follow’d  with  a  Swe&t  that  eas’d 
the  Patient. 

In  malignant  Fevers,  Bleeding  in  the  Arm 
inflames  theDifeafe,and  turns  its  whole  Force 
upon  the  Head  *,  whence  infues  foon  after  De¬ 
liriums,  fleepy  Diforders,  Crc.  But  bleeding  in 
the  Foot  is  beneficial.  This  Obfervation  I 
made  at  Rome  in  the  Hofpital. 

A  Cauftick  apply’d  to  the  Legs,  cures  the 
Gutta  Rofacearand  other  Rednefles  of  the  Face, 
when  all  other  Remedies  are  ineffectual :  Wit- 
nefs  Mercurialis  Lib .  de  decoratione ,  Cap .  13, 
And  this  ObfervationI  had  given  me  as  a  migh¬ 
ty  Secret  by  a  very  learned  Phylician  a t  Padua. 

In  the  Difeafes  of  the  Face,  Purgatives  are' 
the  principal  Remedies  ^  as  we  are  taught,  not 
only  by  Experience, but  the  Divine  old  Gentle¬ 
man,  in  Coacis  ^  where  he  Ipeaks  to  this  pur- 
pofe  :  T he  Rally  being  mov’d  to  a  frequent  Eva¬ 
cuation  oj  a  ( mall  Quantity ,  takes  off  the  Eruptions 
of  the  Face.  And  again,.  ^  Diata,  Lib.  2.  Purga¬ 
tion  draws  the  Humour  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body , 
and  chiefly  from  the  Head ,  if  it  be  hot .  How  the 
Evacuation  of  the  plead  purges  the  Eyes ,  Noftnl y 
&C.  and  renders  the  Face  cleaner  and  clearer  com' 
flexior? di  So  far  Hippocrates . 

;  TheFevers  that  commence  with  greatSwoon- 
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ings,  or  a  Hiccough,  or  a  Vertigo,  are  ftil’d  by 
Phyficians,  Syncopates ,  Singultuofa ,  and  Ferti- 
ginofa.  The  Cure  of  fuch  Fevers  mult  begin 
with  Vomits  out  of  hand ;  for  the  Ventricle  is 
the  Seat  of  the  febrile  Caufe  ;  namely,  a  fharp 
gnawing  Humour,  which  by  twitching  the 
Coats  of  the  Stomach,and  propagating  its  Influ¬ 
ence  by  Sympathy  and  Confent,  annoys  the 
Heart,  Diaphragm,  or  Head  ^  from  whence  the 
foregoing  Symptoms  arife.  The  Vomit  I  com¬ 
monly  ufe  in  thefe  Cafes,  is  Oil  of  fweet  Al¬ 
monds,  and  warm  Water.  When  the  Vomit¬ 
ing  is  over, and  the  Salts  thereby  diluted,  I  pre- 
fently  exhibit  teftaceous  Powders,  with  dulcify¬ 
ing  Med’cines  and  Emulfions  made  with 
Whey  or  the  Deco&ion  of  Violets.  By  this 
Method  I  recover  ’em  happily. 

The  above-mention’d  fharp  Humour  galling 
the  Coats  of  the  Stomach,  is  likewife  in  the 
fault  in  fuch  Fevers,  or  even  other  Difeafes,  as 
begin  with  a  great  Anxiety  and  Reltlefsnefs, 
infomuch  that  the  Patient  can’t  Hand  Hill,  nor 
avoid  toffing  in  his  Bed.  And  the  only  Remedy 
in  fuch  Cafes,  is  a  Vomit  made  of  thelnfufionof 
Crocus  Metallorum  in  Wine:,  or  of  warm  Water, 
with  Oxymel  of  Squills :  For  the  Vomiting  is 
no  fooner  over,  than  the  Patient  is  eas’d  ^  efpe- 
cially  if  he  be  much  troubled  with  the  Heart¬ 
burn,  and  other  Diforders  of  the  Stomach. 
Next  to  Vomits,  you  may  give,  by  way  of  Pre¬ 
caution,  the  Powder  of  Cornachini . 

The  nearer  aFever  approaches  to  the  heighth, 
the  lefs  we  infill  upon  refrigerating  Remedies, 
for  fear  of  oppofing  the  Grills:  But  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  they  ought  to  be  liberally  -prefcrib’d; 
for  then  the  over-bearing  Edge,  Force,  and 
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Rage  of  the  febrile  Heat  threaten  difmal  Sym~ 
ptoms,unlefs  they  be  mitigated  by  the  prudent 
Repetition  of  moiftening  and  diluting  Medn 
cines,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  reduc’d  to 
that  Mediocrity,  that’s  fufficient  for  making  a 
Depuration. 

The  mortal  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs,  whether 
with  or  without  a  Fever,  are,  for  the  moll  part, 
attended  towards  the  latter  end  with  diforders 
in  the  Head;  namely, Over-lleeping,  Lethargy, 
Giddinefs,  Dimnefs  of  the  Eyes,  &c.  I’ve  feen 
a  St.  Anthony's  Fire  in  the  Face  lpeedily  cur'd 
by  the  Prefcription  of  a  proper  Purge  ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  Arcanums  of  a  Padua  Phyfi- 
cian,  that  was  my  very  good  Friend. 

Coftivenefs  is  good  for  old  Men ,  and  a  loofe 
Belly  benefits  the  Toting .  Celfus. 

I  have  made  the  Obfervation  twice,  that 
thofe  who  are  troubled  with  an  obftinate 
Hoarfenefs,  die  Heftick  within  a  Year. 

The  Pains  of  the  Head  arife,  for  the  moll 
part,  from  the  Stomach ;  and  if  you  are  fatis* 
fied  they  do,make  ufe  of  Stomachicks,  Clylters, 
and  a  regular  Diet.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the 
pocky  Pains  and  inveterate  Hemicrania >,  that 
derive  their  Origin  from  another  Source. 

VII. 

The  Cautions  of  Natureanufl  be  obey'd ;  and 
tho’  we  can't  fathom  'em, we  muft  ftill  obey ;  for 
its  progrefs  is  regulated  not  by  fortuitous,  but 
by  conflant  and  perpetual  Laws.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  more  evidently  from  the  following  Inflan* 

C6S.  >  ' 

A  Woman  at  Padua  was  wounded  with  a 
a  Piftol  loaded  with  very  fmall  Bullets,  about 
the  end  of  the  fhort  Ribs  on  the  left  fide  ;  the 

Whale- 
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Whale-bone  of  her  Stays  being  broke  with  the 
Force  of  the  Bullets.  In  'the  Progrefs  of  the 
Cure,  Ihe  was  feiz’d  with  a  grievous  Cough, 
and  cough’d  up  feveral  Pieces  of  that  Whale¬ 
bone,  to  the  great  Surprizal  of  thofe  who  were 
bye.  What  way  Native  brought  this  about,  is 
a  thing  unknown.  After  the  Wound  was  cur’d 
up,  the  Wbman  was  taken  with  an  infufferable 
Pain  between  her  Hips }  the  Pain  was  follow’d 
by  a  Tumour  and  an  Inflammation,  which  came 
to  Suppuration:  This  being  open’d  with  a 
JLancet,  the  Surgeon  took  out  from  thence  the 
little  Bullets  that  had  made  the  Wound  in  her 
lide;  and  fo  the  Woman  recover’d  perfe&ly. 

A  learned  Man  at  Rome  having  took  a  C!y~ 
fter  of  warm  Water,  kept  it  intirely  in  his  In- 
teftines  \  and  not  long  after  voided  the  whole 
Clyfter  by  Urine,  without  the  palling  of  one 
drop  by  Stool.  And  this,  he  told  me,  he  had 
done  frequently.  Benivenius  of  Florence  has 
much  fuch  another  Obfervation  in  his  Obfervat „ 
Rarior.  Cap .  7.  namely.  That  a  Boy  of  Twelve 
-  years  of  Age,  after  a  SupprelTion  of  Urine  for 
Seven  days,  voided  it  by  Stool,  and  recover’d. 
Anatomifts  have  been  long  at  work, to  find  out 
Paffages  to  convey  Water  direftly  from  the 
Inteftines  to  the  Bladder :  But  their  Labour 
has  hitherto  been  in  vain.  Bonetm ,  in  his  Medic. 
Septentr.  Tom.  i.f.6^1.  and  the  Tranfaclions 
or  England  for  OBob.  1670.  make  mention  of 
thefe  new  Duds  or  little  Canals  ^  but  the 
Truth  is  not  fet  in  a  clear  Light,  and  fo  they 
are  not  fully  credited.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
one  fhould  affert,  That  the  Water  paffes  into 
the  Bladder  thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Veffels  and 
Membranes,  as  the  Hydropick  Water  paffes 

out 
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out  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  into  the 
Inteftines,  by  virtue  of  a  Purge ;  would  the 
Aflertion  be  approv’d  or  difapprov’d  ?  I  leave 
the  learned  World  to  judge  of  it. 

A  Man  of  Forty  years  of  Age  fubjeS:  to  the 
Piles,  was  troubled  a  long  time  with  a  hard  and 
.  prominent  Swelling  in  the  middle  of  hisBreafl; 
and  having  try’d  to  no  purpofe  all  forts  of  Re¬ 
medies,  both  internal  and  external,  for  the 
fpace  of  Nine  months,  was  feizM  on  a  fudden 
with  a  hemorrhoidal  Flux  *,  upon  which  the 
abovemention’d  Humour  dilappear’d  prefent- 
ly,  and  almoft  incredibly,  and  the  Patient  reco¬ 
ver’d.  This  fame  Perfon  is, upon  a  Suppreffion 
of  the  Piles,  oftentimes  troubled  with  a  fort  of 
red  Swellings  in  his  Fingers,  which  yield  to  no 
Remedies,  but  difappear  the  next  day  after 
the  Haemorrhoids  begin  to  run.  Here  I  could 
infert  feveral  Inflances  of  the  wonderful  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  opening  the  hemorrhoid  Veins  (not¬ 
wit  hftan  ding  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood)  be¬ 
yond  the  opening  of  other  Veins  j  and  that  in 
fuch  as  are  troubled  with  Pains  or  Heat  in  the 
Hypochondria,  a  Heavinefs  upon  the  Loins, 
Wind,  Detentions,  and  Rumblings  in  the  Inte¬ 
ftines,  and  feveral  other  Diforders  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  Vifcera,  befides  other  of  the  Vital  and  Ani¬ 
mal.  But  in  regard  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  de  Humor . 
&  Epidem,  6.  has  fet  down  the  Benefit  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  Flux,  I  fliall  content  my  felfwith 
Inferring  Jiis  Words.  Thofe ,  fays  he,  who  have 
the  Flux  of  the  Hemorrhoids,  are  neither  troubled 
with  the  Pleurijie ,  nor  a  Peripneumonia,  nor  eat¬ 
ing  "Ulcers,  nor  Fellons,  nor  the  little  Swellings , 
calf  dThermmthi  from  their  refemblance  ofaVetch  j 
mdjperhaps ,  not  with  a  Leprofie  or  AEorphew. 
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If  Pleuritick  Perfons  do  not  begin  to  disbur¬ 
den  in  the  Fourth  day ,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Fever  and  other  Symptoms  increafe,  being 
accompany’d  with  a  great  difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  and  Snorting,  Death  vifits  them  on  the  Se¬ 
venth*,  and  in  fuch  Cafes  the  Feet  ufe  to  fwell, 
and  the  Eyes  to  grow  ditji,  before  Death, 

A  Scirrhus  of  the  Bladder  bears  an  exaci  re- 
femblance  to  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  ;  purfii- 
ant  to  what  I  have  feen  twice  in  the  Diffe&ion 
of  dead  Corps* 

Grofs  Urine,  full  of  Sediment,  whitifh,vifcid, 
and  flicking  to  the  Chamber-pot,  is  no  inconfl- 
derable  Sign  of  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

Thofe  who  are  feiz5d  with  an  inward  Aneu- 
rifma,  or  Rupture  of  the  Arteries,  die  either 
fuddenly,  or  of  a  fpitting  of  Blood.  I  would  ad- 
vife  all  fuch  Perfons  to  abftain  from  too  much 
Motion,  from  Venery,  Anger,  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  and  whatever  inflames  or  diflurbs  the 
Motion  of  theBlood.Let  them  ufe  a  Milk-diet, 
moderate  Motion,  and  Food  of  fome  Vifcidity, 

Aneurifma’s  proceed  from  a  Rupture  of  the 
Tunicle  of  an  Artery :  Varices  arife  from  the 
Rupture  of  a  Valve  in  the  Veins;  and  the  Hy- 
datides  are  occafion’d  by  the  broken  Valves  of 
the  Lymphatick  Veffels. 

In  all  theDifeafes  of  the  Breaft,  efpecially  a 
Spitting  of  Blood  and  a  Pleurify,  the  thinnefl 
Diet  muft  always  be  prefcrib’d ;  for  fear  the 
Blood  fwelling  with  too  much  Chyle,  ffiould 
drive  impetuoufly  upon  the  tender  Parts  of  the 
affe&ed  Lungs. 

.  A  hard  Pulfe  is  a  conflant  Companion  of  a 
Pleurify,  as  a  foft  Pulfe  is  of  all  the  other  Dif~ 

eafes 
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cafes  of  the  Lungs :  And  this  you  may  place  a- 
mong  the  diftinguilhing  Signs  of  fuch  Difeafes 
of  the  Breaft  as  are  hard  to  be  known. 

In  a  dangerous  and  fufpe&ed  Fever,  if  a 
Swelling  happens  in  the  parotid  Glands,  with¬ 
out  any  great  Pain  or  Sufpicion  of  Inflammation, 
burn  it  prefently  with  a  hot  Iron,  to  the  end 
that  the  malignant  Matter  may  be  pufh’d  out¬ 
ward,  and  thrown  out  by  Suppuration.  For  o- 
therwife  the  morbi  fickCaufe  may  retreat  to  the 
nobler  Vilcera,  and  occafion  Death.  Valefim,  a- 
mong  other  Authors,  recommends  this  Cure , 
and  I  have  fometimes  feen  it  perform’d  with 
goodSuccefs,by  the  Dire&ion  of  a  Learned  old 
Phyfician,  in  the  Hofpital  of  Padua.  If  a  Swel¬ 
ling  of  the  parotid  Gland  appears  fymptomati- 
caliy,  it  always  portendsDeath ;  as  River  ins  has 
obferv’d  more  particularly.  If  (it  comes  criti¬ 
cally,  ’tis  a  good  Sign.  Now  a  Parotis  is  call’d 
fymptomatick,  if  it  appears  at  a  time  when  the 
Symptoms  are  ftill  high,  and  the  Difeafe  is 
rather  inflam’d  than  abated. 

If  in  Coughing,  little  things  like  Grains  are 
brought  up,  and  thefe  Grains  ftink  extremely 
when  fqueez’d  with  one’s  Fingers,  they  are  a 
certain  Sign  of  a  latent  Vomica  or  Impofthume 
in  the  Breaft;  efpecially  if  the  other  Signs  ac¬ 
company  ’em.  For  eft  tu  has  oblerv’d,  that  in  fuch 
Cafes,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  Vomica  or  Im¬ 
pofthume,  for  the  moft  part,  the  Patient  dies 
fiiddenly. 

All  the  Suppurations  of  other  Parts  difcover 
themfelves  by  the  acceflion  of  a  Fever,  and  a 
Shivering;  only  the  Suppuration  or  Vomica  of 
the  Lungs,  Seals  on  without  the  forefaid  Signs. 
And  this  ought  to  be  ferioufly  minded  by 
young  Praftitioxiersc  In 
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In  an  Impofthume  of  the  Lungs,  AbfcelFes  in 
the  Ears  and  Feet  are  good,  according  to  Hip- 
p ocrates  ;  for  a  Vomica  ufes  to  difeharge  it  felf 
by  thefe  two  Places, as  its  two  principal  Emun- 
ftories. 

Oftentimes  a  Quinfey  proceeds  from  a  Sup- 
preflion  of  the  Terms  or  Haemorrhoids  ;  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  minded. 

If  a  Quinfey  that’s  truly  inflammatory  and 
languineous,  as  they  call  it,  does  not  yield  to 
two  Bleedings,  let  fcarify’d  Cupping-GlaP* 
fes  be  apply’d  to  the  Shoulder-blades,  and  the 
Cafe  will  alter  to  the  better.  Of  this  I  have 
feen  feveral  Inltances. 

I  cur’d  a  Woman  that  was  frequently  fubjeft 
to  theQuinfey,by  railing  a  Cautery  in  her  Arm* 
after  a  fruitlefs  Trial  of  other  Remedies;  nay^ 
Cauteries  and  Scarifications  of  the  Shoulder- 
blades,  are  always  beneficial  in  fuch  Difeafes 
as  are  feated  about  the  Neck  or  Face. 

In  all  occult  Quinfeys,  If  the  Patient  be 
feiz’d  with  a  Pain  in  the  fide,  the  Pain  about  the 
Neck  andThroat  and  the  difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  and  Swallowing  being  much  abated;  it  ligni- 
fies  that  the  Quinfey  is  turn’d  to  a  Peripneumo¬ 
nia.  Now  this  Change  is  very  pernicious  ;  for  ei¬ 
ther  fpeedy  Death  or  a  Suppuration  infues ;  as 
the  Learned  Bodomus  has  well  obferv’d  out  of 
Hippocrates. 

IX. 


^  In  all  Difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  call’d  acute ; 
if  an  Inflation  of  the  Abdomen  appears  and  con¬ 
tinues,  ’tis  the  Harbinger  of  Death.  Of  this 
I  have  had  infallible  and  frequent  Proo 
the  Hofpitals  up  and  down  Italy . 
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If  in  acute  or  other  mortal  Diftempers,  the 
Tongue  is  cold,  Death  follows  foon  after.  This 
Obfervation  was  communicated  to  Riverius  by 
Pecquetusy  and  I  have  fometimes  obferv’d  it  my 
felf. 

In  any  Difeafe,  if  the  Appetite  be  weak  and 
funk,  and  comes  to  be  very  keen  all  on  a  fud- 
den,  without  any  Crifis  or  diminution  of  the 
Difeafe,  the  Patient  will  die  foon  after :  for  it 
lignifies,  that  the  Brain  is  diforder’d,  and  the 
fenfitive  Faculty  funk.  This  I  once  prognoftica- 
ted,  upon  Sennertu? s  Authority,  in  the  Cafe  of 
a  Girl  that  had  been  long  ill;  and  according¬ 
ly  fhe  dy’d  next  day. 

If  a  Patient,  extenuated  with  acute  or  chro¬ 
nical  Difeafes,  Wounds,  or  any  other  way,voids 
by  Stool  black  Bile  or  black  Blood,  as  ’twere, 
he’ll  die  the  next  day  :  Hip .  Sett.  4.  Aph.  23. 
Upon  the  Credit  of  this  Prognoftick,  I  fore¬ 
told  Death  four  times  in  our  Holpital. 

A  Leek-colourd  or  green  Flux  of  the  Belly, 
denotes  either  Death  or  a  Difeafe  of  long 
ftanding  ;  as  I  have  oftentimes  obferv’d,  elpe- 
dally  in  acute  Cafes. 

In  a  Fever,  if  a  great  Swelling  appears  in 
the  Perin&um,  occasioning  a  Suppreffion  of  U- 
rine,  or  a  Conftipation  of  the  Belly,  twill  turn 
to  a  Gangrene  and  kill  the  Patient.  Tulpius  and 
Couf,  in  Epidem.  I  have  experienc’d  the  Truth 
of  this  Prognoftick  in  two  feveral  Inftances,  to 
my  great  furprifal. 

In  a  Fever,  if  the  Patient  does  not  fleep  at 
all,  but  lies  ftill  without  the  leaft  Complaint , 
and  does  not  fpeak,  but  when  a  Queftion  is 
ak’d  him ;  and  when  his  Pulfe  is  felt,  draws 
back  his  Hand  in  a  trembling  Condition  and 

He£tick„ 
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He&ick,  as  they  call  it,  he’ll  certainly  die.  Ri¬ 
ver.  in  Obferv .  I’ve  feen  many  fuch  Patients  die 
in  our  Hofpital.  And,  for  that  Reafon,  when 
you  feel  a  Pulle,  be  fare  to  take  notice  whether 
the  Hand  trembles  or  not  j  for  if  it  does. 
Death  is  very  feldom  put  off. 

In  acute  and  pernicious  Fevers,  obferve  at 
all  times  whether  the  Face  is  much  alter'd  \  if 
9tis,  there's  danger  in  the  Cafe. 

If  the  fides  of  the  Noftrils  are  arched  and  rai- 
fed,  as  ’twere,  with  a  fiat  Nofe  and  a  ghaftly 
Countenance,  it  portends  Death  $  as  I  have 
frequently  oblerv’d. 

If  a  Pulle  intermits  in  one  Pulfation,it  Ipeaks 
prelent  Death.  Upon  this  Precept  of  Galen9 s, 
I  predi&ed  Death  three  or  four  times  in  acute 
Difeafes,  in  our  Holpital. 

If  in  Bleeding  for  a  Pleurify,  the  Blood  does 
not  get  out,  either  for  Pain  or  Thicknefs,  order 
the  Patient  to  cough  forcibly,  and  Twill  pre- 
fently  gulh  out.  Tulfius , 

I  do  not  know  that  any  Author  has  yet  tri¬ 
ed,  whether  the  Peruvian  or  Jefuit’s  Bark  In- 
jeded  in  Clyfters,  communicates  its  febrifugous 
Vertue  to  the  Body.  For  my  own  part,  I 
try’d  it  lately  at  Rome  in  a  Boy  of  Five  years 
of  Age,  that  was  ill  of  a  double  TertianFever, 
and  would  take  nothing  down  at  the  Mouth, 
which  made  his  Cafe  almoft  delperate.  In  the 
Morning  I  inje&ed  a  fcouring  Clyfter,  and 
half  an  hour  after  another  Clyfter,  of  a  dram 
of  the  Peruvian  Bark  with  Barley-water  }  and 
the  laft  being  repeated  every  day,  the  third 
Clyfter  difpell’d  the  Fever,  and  the  Boy  reco¬ 
ver’d  beyond  all  Expeftation.  This  Adven¬ 
ture  of  mine,  may  ferve  to  egg  on  other  Pra¬ 
ctitioners 
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Sitioners  to  give  further  Confirmation  of  the 
Matter. 

X. 

\  JK  *  ,  • 

Let  PleuritickPerlbns,aiid  Women  in  Child¬ 
bed  avoid  Purgatives  by  all  means. 

The  chief  Difeafes  of  Women  in  Child-bed, 
arife  from  the  catching  of  Cold,  the  Paffions  of 
the  Mind,  and  a  plentiful  cold  Diet. 

Sal  Prune IU  is  a  Specifick  in  ardent  Fevers. 

A  dangerous  and  copious  Super-purgation 
is  ftop’d  immediately,  by  exhibiting  a  dram 
of  Venice  Treacle  in  Wine.  This  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced,  upon  the  Obfervation  of  the  learned 

Dodonaus. 

The  two  great  Remedies  for  Chronical  Dif¬ 
eafes  a  riling  from  Obftru&ions,  are  Steel  and 
Rhubarb.  In  my  own  Pra&ice,  I  prefcribe 
thus  :  Take  of  fulphurated  Steel  (or  any  o- 
ther  fort)  fifteen  Grains;  Rhubarb  in  Pow¬ 
der,  a  Scruple :  Mix,  and  drink  above  it  a  bit- 
.ter  and  diuretick  Deco&ion ;  not  negle&ing 
JLxercife  in  the  Morning. 

The  Chronical  Difeafes  of  the  Natural  Vi- 
fcera  (or  thole  of  the  Abdomen)  are  cur’d  in 
great  meafure,  by  riding  out  in  the  Country 
and  frequenting  pleafant  Places  ;  efpecially  if 
they  depend  upon  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  : 
For  Med’cines  are  fometimes  fruitlefs,  and  in¬ 
deed  hurtful ;  particularly,  in  fuch  Difeafes  as 
proceed  from  a  careful  and  anxious  Mind : 
Of  which ,  more  at  large  in  the  infuing 
Chapter. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP,  XIV. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind  j  md 
the  Method  for  giving  theit  Hijiory* 

S  E  G  T.  L 

AL  L  Men  have  their  own  Cares,  and  e^e~ 
ry  one  lies  under  a  bitter  Neceility  of 
fpending  almoft  all  the  Periods  of  his  Life,  in 
attending  the  doubtful  Events  of  his  Labour. 
How  this  being  true,  ’tis  equally  a  Truth  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  Men,  that  a  great  part  of  Difeafes 
either  take  their  Rife  from,*  or  are  fed  by  that 
weight  of  Care  that  hangs  .upon  every  one’s 
Shoulders  \  efpecially  among  thofe  who  live 
high  and  plentifully :  For  fuch  Men  are  more 
affe&ed  with  the  Motions  of  the  Mind,  than 
thofe  of  the  Body ;  and  the  Difeafes  of  their 
Bodies  are  frequently  inflam’d  by  thofe  of  their 
Minds.  Upon  this  Conlideration,  I  would 
have  all  Phyficians  to  be  cautious  and  diligent, 

,  in  putting  Interrogatories  to  their  Patients, 
with  reference  to  the  occaiional  Caufe  of  their 
Illnefs  *,  and  particularly  to  the  Paffions  of  the 
Mind.  This  Conduct  will  be  more  feafona- 
ble,  than  that  of  running  on  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  Enquiry,  and  promifcuoufly  imputing  all 
Difeafes  to  a  Fabulous  Fancy  of  Repletion  and 
Cacochimy.  For  the  Variety  of  external  and 
cccafional  Caufes,%  gives  a  various  Turn  to  the 
Method  o i  Cure • of  which  more  at  large, 
Book^i.  Chap.  9.  So  that  the  levelling  of  the 
Cure  of  all  Difeafes  at  Repletions,  is  to  my 
Mind  a  falfe  Method.  I  own  that  Repletion 
gives  Rife  to  many  Diftempers  5  but  the  Paf- 
lions  of  the  Mind  give  Being  to  more  3  efpeci- 

f?  illy 
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ally  among  Mailers  of  Families,  or  inch  as  are 
loaded  with  careful  Concerns,  or  thofe  who 
fit  in  Places  of  Dignity,  moll  of  whom  have  o- 
tber  things  to  think  of,  than  overcharging  their 
Stomach  with  Gluttony  or  Drunkennefs. 

II. 

In  order  to  a  fuller  Explication  of  this  Mat¬ 
ter,  there  are  Three  things  that  require  a  So¬ 
lution  }  namely,  whether  the  Pafiions  of  the 
Mind  have  an  Influence  upon  the  Body }  how 
that  Influence  is  convey’d,  and  by  what  means 
the  Difeafes  arifing  from  thence  ought  to  be 
cur’d  ?  That  the  Pafiions  or  Commotions  of 
the  Mind  aft  upon  the  Body,  is  certain,  and 
apparent  from  daily  Experience.  Anno  1690. 
in  Dalmatia ,  I  faw  a  young  Man  feiz’d  with 
violent  Convulfions,  only  for  looking  upon  a- 
nother  Perfon  that  lay  groveling  upon  the 
Ground  in  a  Fit  of  an  Epilepfy.  The  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Authors  are  full  of  Accounts  of  the 
Power  of  Imagination  upon  the  Organs  of  the 
Body}  and  to  thefe  I  refer  the  Reader.  A 
great  many  Men,  who  are  otherwife  flrong 
and  hale,  eat  their  Meat  fparingly  and  timo- 
roufly,  for  fear  of  contracting  Crudities,  and 
fo  falling  into  Difeafes :  And,  in  the  mean 
time,  this  their  vain  Fear  and  fickly  Imagina¬ 
tion  oceilions  a  bad  digeftion  of  the  little  Food 
they  eat,  and  that  throws  them  into  Sicknefs. 
On  the  other  haud ,  the  Inconliderate  and 
Foolifh,  and  others,  who  are  not  very  felici¬ 
tous  about  their  Health,  will  over-eat  them- 
.felves,  and  yet  digeft  what  they  eat,  and  en¬ 
joy  a  found  State  of  Health.  Of  this  we  have 
a  figual  Inftance  in  the  ruftick  and  meaner  fort 
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of  Perfbns,  who  have  not  lo  great  a  Struggle 
with  their  Affedions,  and  know  how  to  throw 
off  all  Senfe  of  Grief  and  Care,  by  a  certain 
Negligence  in  the  way  of  Life.  Hypochon- 
driack  and  melancholy  Perfons,  and  thofe  who 
are  naturally  timorous  and  incondant,  are  oft- 
ner  lick  than  other  People,  by  reafon  that  they 
cannot  moderate  aright,  or  check  the  Faffions 
of  the  Mind,  as  I  fhall  Ihew  at  large  in  the  fub- 
fequent  Part  of  this  Treatife ;  and  tho5  the 
Difeafes  of  fuch  Men  may  at  firlb  view  feem 
pernicious  and  incurable,  yet  they  are  wont  to 
be  eafily  cur’d,  not  by  an  overbearing  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Med’cines,  but  by  agreeable  Converfa- 
tion,  or  the  Pleafures  of  the  Country  and  fre¬ 
quent  Riding, or  elfe  by  a  way  of  living  adjufted 
by  a  prudent  Phyfician.  In  the  beginning  of  a 
Plague,  many  are  feiz’d  with  it,  and  die  of  it* 
becaufe  they  contrad  the  Illnefs  rather  thro5 
Fear  and  Concern  for  the  Publick  Calamity* 
than  by  Contagion :  But  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
Plague,  the  repeated  Obfervation  of  what  hap¬ 
pens,  renders  Men  lefs  fearful  and  wavering  , 
fo  that  they  are  not  fo  ealily  feiz’d  }  and  if 
they  are,  they  are  eafier  cur’d,  purfuant  to  the 
Observations  of  creditable  Authors.  Women 
are  more  fubjed  than  Men  to  Difeafes  arilmg 
from  the  Paflions  of  the  Mind,  and  more  vio¬ 
lently  affeded  with  them,  by  Reafon  of  the  Ti- 
moroufnefs  and  Weaknefs  of  their  Sex.  This 
we  fee,  above  all,  in  the  Difeafes  of  Young 
Women  in  Love.  The  Green  Sicknefs,  the 
frequented  Diftemper  they  have,  is  curd,  af¬ 
ter  a  fruitlefs  Trial  of  all  other  Remedies,  by 
Matrimony  alone,  as  the  Learned  Panarolus 
has  well  obferv’d.  From  this*  and  feveral  o- 

N  %  ther 
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ther  Inftances,  a  natural  Inference  may  be 
drawn,  that  fome  Difeafes  are  really  produc’d 
by  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  and  that  the 
Power  of  Imagination  has  a  great  Influence 
both  in  producing  and  curing  them. 

in. 

Thofe  who  flcken  upon  the  Diforder  of  the 
Mind,  ufe  chiefly  to  be  feiz’d  with  the  Difea- 
fes  of  the  Stomach ;  as,  among  other  Inftances, 
appears  from  Perfons  affli&ed  with  Grief,  who 
complain  firft  of  a  Faintnefs  in  their  Stomach, 
and  foon  after,  of  an  Inappetency,  a  bitter 
Tafte  in  the  Mouth,  and  Thirft  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  acid  and  nidorous  Crudities,  Wind,  De- 
ftention  of  the  Hypochondria,  and  the  other 
Symptoms  of  a  disorderly  Chylification.  The 
Chyle  being  indigefted  and  pall’d,  for  the  fore¬ 
going  Reafons,  gradually  infects  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  ;  and  the  various  Diforders  of  the  Blood 
give  Rife  to  divers  Difeafes,  both  acute  and 
chronical;  and  particularly,  to  Obftru&ions 
of  the  Vifcera,  the  Scurvy,  hypochondriack 
Illnefs,  &c.  Students,  and  thofe  that  read 
hard,  complain  likewife  firft  ,of  their  Stomach ; 
and,  by  degrees,  the  Mafs  of  Blood  and  folid 
Parts  come  to  be  affe&ed.  And  indeed  ’tis  no 
wonder  it  fhould  happen  fo ;  for  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  Spirits  being  dilfipated  in  both,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  over-keen  and  tire  fome  Thoughts, 
the  Ventricle  thus  robb’d  of  Spirits,  generates 
Inftead  of  good  Chyle,  an  acid,  vifcid,  and  un- 
digefted  Glue,  which  breeds  blood  of  the  fame 
Nature,  that  gives  Rife  to  all  the  difmal  Sym¬ 
ptoms.  Let  this  therefore  ftand  for  a  Corolla¬ 
ry,  That  in  Difeafes  arifing  from  the  Mind, 
the  chief  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  5 
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mach  and  the  firft  Concoclion ;  and  the  op- 
prefs'd  and  almoft  funk  Spirits  ought  to  be 
rouz’d  up  and  exhilarated :  So  that  we  muft 
not  follow  the  common  Courfe  of  commencing 
the  Cure  of  all  Difeafes  without  diftinftion, 
with  Purging,  Bleeding,  refrigerating,  and 
moiftening  Medicines. 

IV. 

If  a  Patient  is  feiz’d  with  an  Illnefs  during  a 
Paffion  of  his  Mind,  it  ufes  fometimes  to  laft: 
as  long  as  the  Paflion ;  and  will  rather  fhift  to 
a  Difeafe  of  another  Form,  than  quit  him  al¬ 
together.  I  obferved  this  particularly  of  late 
In  a  Woman  of  Forty  years  of  Age,  that  was 
thrown  by  the  deepeft  Paflions  of  Mind  into 
a  great  Flux  of  Blood  from  the  Womb,  of 
which  fhe  was  cur’d,  after  ullng  feveral  Reme¬ 
dies  for  the  fpace  of  Three  months.  But  the 
fame  Concern,  and  Paffions  even  of  greater 
Violence,  continuing  for  almofl:  a  Year,  fhe  was 
no  fooner  cur’d  of  that  Flux  of  Blood,  than  fhe 
was  feiz’d  with  a  running  from  the  Womb, 
that  was  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes  par¬ 
ticoloured.  After  this  Running  was  ftopt, 
fhe  was  feiz’d  with  Anguifh  at  Heart  , 
Anxiety  of  the  Breaft,  extream  Weaknefs, 
Leannefs,  Inappetency,  Thirft,  a  Imgring 
flow  Fever,  a  falling  off  of  the  Hair,  and  the 
like  ^  which  continued,  and  held  out  for  Six 
months  againft  all  the  Power  of  Remedies.  To 
compleat  her  Mifery,  fhe  was  taken  firft  with 
the  Swelling  of  her  Legs,  then  with  an  Afcites, 
and  at  laft  with  an  Univerfal  Dropfy  all  over 
her  Body.  After  all,  being  worn  out  with 
Care,  and  miferably  tortur’d  for  Five  months 
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with  a  Legion  of  Illneffes,  (he  remov’d  to  the 
other  World. 

Confidering  that  the  Spirits  are  mightily  di« 
fturb’d  by  the  Diforder  of  the  Mind,  and  up¬ 
on  fuch  Occafions  are  a’moft  always  diftraded 
here  and  there  ;  ’tis  no  wonder  the  Vertue  of 
Med’cines  fhould  be  thereby  impair’d,  and 
the  belt  Remedies  fhould  rather  corrupt  in  the 
'Stomach  thus  depauperated  of  Spirits,  than 
give  the  expeded  Benefit.  For  Remedies  do 
no  good  in  a  perturbated  State  of  Life ;  and 
tho’  they  are  taken  in,  their  Motions  are  not 
obey’d.  The  Difeafes  therefore  arifing  from 
the  Paffioos  of  the  Mind,  mull:  be  gently  and 
foftly  treated  *,  and  we  ought  to  abftainwith 
the  utmoft  Caution  from  too  many,  as  well  as 
too  violent  Remedies.  Above  all  we  muft  take 
care  of  the  Spirits,  and  rou*ze  ’em  up  if  they’re 
opprefs’d,  or  pacify  ’em  if  fharp  and  irritated. 
If  they  are  otherwife  diforder’d,  we  muft  ex¬ 
hibit  Remedies  proper  to  their  refpedive Con¬ 
dition  }  and  efpecially  recommend  fuch  Food 
as  gives  the  belt  Juice,  and  exhilarating  Wines 
to  be  drunk  fparingly  or  plentifully,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Patient’s  Conflitutiom 


V. 


As  for  theMechanick  way  in  which  the  PaR 
lions  of  the  Mind  produce  Difeafes,  ’t  would  be 
requir’d  to  folve  Two  very  difficult  Problems ; 
namely,  frit,  in  what  manner,  and  how  far 
the  Humours  and  Temperament  of  the  Body 
ad  upon  the  Soul,  and  change  its  Motions ; 
Secondly  how,  and  how  far  the  Motions  of 
the  Mind  influence  and  alter  the  Body ;  But 
confidering  that  the  molt  tow’ring  Genius’s  of 
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all  Ages,  have  fatigu’d  themfelves  in  vain  up- 
on  this  Solution  *,  and  that  fcarce  any,  befides 
Cartes ,  have  advanc’d  any  thing  upon  the  Head, 
that  bears  a  Colour  of  Reafon,  it  will  be  al¬ 
lowable  in  us  to  skip  thefe  knotty  Difficulties, 
that  relate  but  little  to  the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 
Indeed  I  take  it  to  be  neceffary  for  us,  to  pur- 
fue  with  diligence  what  regards  the  naked  and 
pure  Hiftory  of  every  Paffion,  and  the  Difeafes 
that  retain  to  it ;  for  few  of  our  Profeffion 
have  hitherto  made  any  Trial  that  way.  We 
want  a  Hiftory  of  the  Dileafes  that  fpring 
from  the  Cares  of  the  Mind  *7  to  fet  forth  what 
Difeafes  fpring  from  any  Motion  of  the  Mind, 
what  Smptoms  attend  ’em,  how  they  increafe 
and  decline,  how  long  they  continue,  and  in- 
to  what  fort  of  Diftemper  they  ufe  to  change  ; 
what  Remedies  allay,  and  what  exafperate  the 
Illnefs }  what  proper  and  Handing  Method  of 
Cure  has  been  yet  difcover’d  for  each  of  ’em, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  things.  For  as  Grief 
produces  nothing  more  frequently  than  Loofe- 
neffes,  which  grow  incurable  upon  the  long 
continuance  of  the  Caufe  of  Grief,  and  at  laft 
call  in  an  erratick  Fever,  with  a  wafting  of  the 
Body,  which  cuts  the  Thread  of  Life  :  So 
Anger  occafions  a  Loofenefs,  or  elfe  a  Fever, 
if  it  be  very  violent;  Grief  and  the  other 
Paffionsof  the  Mind,  are  capable  dire&ly  to 
produce  malignant  Fevers,  as  we  fee  in  the 
Sieges  of  Towns,  in  which  malignant  Fevers 
rage  in  that  juncture,  and  are  more  dangerous 
than  at  other  times  ^  this  being  occafion’d,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Opinion  of  the  moft  Learned 
Phyficians,  by  the  Deje£tednefs  of  the  Befieged. 
And  as  Difeafes  arizing  from  Care  are  hard  to 
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be  remov’d  while  the  Solicitoufnefs  of  the 
Mind  continues,  or  elfe  turn  into  Difeafes  of 
another  Form,  as  I  intimated  above ;  fo  a 
great  many  things  of  this  Nature,  relating  to 
the  Hiftory  of  fuch  Difeafes,  might  eafily  be 
found  out. 

VI. 

It  remains  now  to  touch  upon  the  Cure  of 
fuch  Difeafes ;  and  indeed  it  muft  be  own’d 
before  we  go  further,  that  almoft  the  whole 
of  the  Cure  lies  in  the  Patient’s  own  Bfeaft ; 
that  is,  in  a  Mind  well  fortify’d  with  Patience, 
Fortitude,  Prudence,  Tranquility,  and  the  o- 
ther  Moral  Vertues,  without  which  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Remedies,  and  all  the  Efforts  of  Phyli- 
cians,will  be  e’en  a’mofl  vain  and  ufelefs.  For 
the  Remedies  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops,  that 
go  by  the  Name  of  Exhilarating,  Antimelan- 
cholick,  Comforters  of  the  Heart  and  Memo¬ 
ry,  Whets  for  the  Genius,  drc.  are  rather  in¬ 
vented  to  favour  the  Pomp  of  the  Art,  than 
to  difpel  the  bitter  Cares  of  the  Mind,  or  to 
rouze  a  drooping  Spirit.  I  confefs  indeed  that 
fomewhat  may  be  done  againil  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Mind  by  fuch  Remedies,  as  are  able  to 
change  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood  thoroughly,  and 
do  not  aft  fuperficially,  but  penetrate  to  alt 
the  inmoft  Recelles,  both  of  the  fluid  and  Ib- 
lid  Parts  of  the  Body.  Such  are  frequent 
Bathing,  the  Choice  of  particular  Food,  or  a 
Diet  calculated  for  the  Dillemper,  feafonabk* 
Exercife,  Travelling  into  Foreign  Countries, 
Hunting  in  pleafant  Fields  and  near  the  Sea- 
fide,  continuing  long  in  the  Country- Air,  and 
riding  frequently,  the  Ufe  of  Mufick,  Dancing, 
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and  the  like  ;  all  which,  by  virtue  of  the  foft 
and  gentle  Delights  they  give  to  the  Mind, 
do  gradually  repair  the  fickly  Conftitution  of 
the  Body,  and  reduce  the  diforderly  Motions 
of  the  Imagination  to'  their  Primitive  Regu¬ 
larity. 


That  the  Hinge  of  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  of 
the  Mind,  is  fix’d  in  the  Mind  it  felf,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  Particulars,  that  Ex¬ 
perience  has  given  us  to  know.  ’Tis  the  Af- 
fertion  of  learned  Men,  that  when  Med’cines 
prove  ineffe&ual,feveral  Difeafes  are  conquer’d 
at  laft  by  Patience,  and  Tranquility  of  Mind. 
And  thence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  are  drown’d 
in  Domeftick  Cares,  or  affefted  with  PalTions 
of  the  Mind,  if  they  are  taken  ill,  they’ll  ei¬ 
ther  find  it  hard  to  get  through,  or  will  be  af- 
fe&ed  after  a  fevere  and  unwonted  manner, 
unlefs  they  get  quite  clear  of  the  foregoing 
Caufts,  or  call  up  a  due  Moderation  and  Tran¬ 
quility  of  Mind.  This  I  would  have  all  Phy- 
ficians  to  mind,  when  they  vifit  their  Patients  ; 
for  if  their  Cafe  is  fuch,  Remedies  are  of  no 
Ufe  *,  nay,  perhaps,  they’ll  do  harm,  if  they 
be  either  too  violent,  or  given  to  a  great 
Quantity.  The  Women  that  are  not  timo¬ 
rous,  do  not  eafily  mark  the  Child  in  their 
Belly ;  neither  are  they  too  much  fubjedb  to 
the  Emotions  of  Imagination.  A  Man  ofun- 
ihaken  Conftancy  and  Firmnefs  of  Mind,  that 
enjoys  Ttanquility  in  the  midft  of  Waves,  and 
is  not  feduc’d  either  with  Hope  or  Fear }  that 
Man  (1  fay)  is  feldom  feiz’d  with  Difeafes  a- 
rifing  from  the  Mind.  And  if  he  is,  he  will 
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overcome  ’em  with  the  fame  Felicity  that  rai- 
fes  him  above  the  Tumults  and  Turmoils  of 
the  World  *,  and  that  without  the  Afliftance 
either  of  Phyfick  or  Phyfician.  On  the  other 
band,  thofe  who  are  timorous,  foft,  tender, 
nice,  peevifh,  impatient,  and  Slaves  to  their 
AfFe&ions}  are  not  only  oft’ner  Tick  than  other 
People,  but  bear  a  heavier  weight  of  Illnefs 
when  they  are,  and  create  an  infinite  Trouble 
to  a  Phyfician,  upon  the  Account  that  they 
perpetually  call  up  the  Senfe  of  their  Illnefs 
by  that  affiduous  Struggle  of  interfering  Cares  j 
and,  by  the  continual  Difturbance  of  their 
Spirits,  vary  and  perplex  the  wonted  and  re¬ 
gular  Periods  of  the  Difeafe,  ahd  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms.  Farther,  a  great  many  People  fevere- 
ly  wounded  have  been  happily  cur’d  in  a  fhort 
time,  becaufe  tjhey  bore  their  Wounds  with 
Patience  ancf  Intrepidity ;  while  others  but 
flightly  wounded,  have  fpeedily  fall’n  a  Sacri¬ 
fice  to  their  own  Fear  and  Defpondency.  Some 
thro’  Indignation  and  Impatience,  turn  the 
flightefl:  Diforders  into  long  and  mortal  Difi- 
eafes :  Thus  a  Cough,  contra&ed  by  Indigna¬ 
tion  and  a  cuftomary  Trick  of  Coughing,  de¬ 
generates  very  eafily  into  a  Phthifick.  On 
the  contrary,  others  have  ftrenuoufly  furmoun- 
ted  the  molt  weighty  and  affiiding  Difeafes ; 
and  that  by  no  other  means,  but  undergoing 
’em  with  a  Heroick  Constancy  and  Tranquility 
of  Mind,  and  even  bearing  em  patiently,  as 
being  the  chief  Monuments  of  our  Corru¬ 
ption. 


VIII 
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VIII. 

We  therefore  lay  this  down  for  a  Certain*» 
ty,that  Difeafes  arifing  from  Care  and  Anxiety 
of  Mind,  will  hardly  he  alter’d  by  Med’cines, 
uniefs  the  Mind  be  reftor’d  to  a  State  of  Tran¬ 
quility,  and  gain  the  Afcendant  over  the  Paf~ 
lions,  that  fo  the  turbulent  and  raging  Spirits 
may  recover  their  Primitive  Harmony  and  Re- 
pofe.  So  that  when  a  Dileafe  does  not  yield 
to  proper  Remedies  feafonably  prefcrib'd,  and 
proceeds  after  a  ftrange  and  unwonted  man¬ 
ner,  we  ought  to  fufpeft  the  occult  Paflions 
of  the  Mind,  which  a  Phyfician  may  be  in¬ 
form’d  of  by  the  Patient’s  Friends  and  Atten¬ 
dants.  Sometimes  the  Sufpicion  may  run  upon 
Venereal  Contagion, or  Hyfterick  Cafes  in  Wo¬ 
men,  or  Worms  in  Children ;  but  of  this  more 
in  the  Second  Book,  Chap.  9.  From  what  has 
been  faid,  we  may  make  this  Inference  by  way 
of  Corollary,  That  thofe  who  bear  Trouble 
patiently,  ufe  feafanable  Exercife,  and  live 
foberly,  are  not  readily  lick ;  and  if  they  are, 
a  difcreet  and  prudent  Ufe  of  Remedies,  join’d 
to  their  wonted  Patience  and  Tranquility  of 
Mind,  will  quickly  fet  ’em  right.  ’Tis  like- 
wife  an  obvious  Inference,  That  the  Phyiician 
who  knows  how  to  manage  dexteroufly,  and 
fway  the  Motions  of  his  Patient’s  Mind,  will 
happily  extirpate  Difeafes  that  are  commonly 
taken  for  incurable.  In  the  mean  time  we  mull 
take  notice  that  this  Method  is  only  to  be 
purfued,  when  the  Patient  is  Compos  Mentis , 
and  not  affe&ed  with  grievous, malignant, acute 
or  delirious  Difeafes.  In  thefe  Cafes,  indeed, 

we 
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we  mud  infift  upon  the  proper  Remedies :  But 
always  take  Care  to  proceed  gently  and  calm¬ 
ly  ;  for  fuch  Difeafes  proceeding,  for  the  moll: 
part,  from  the  Perturbation  of  the  Spirits  and 
Humours,  violent  ftrong  Medicines  will  add 
to  the  Flame. 

IX. 

Thus  we  have  fiiewn  the  Power  of  the  Paf- 
lions  of  the  Mind,  in  producing  and  nourilh- 
ing  Diftempers,  and  the  Vertue  of  Conflancy 
and  Tranquility  of  Mind  in  furmounting  ’em. 
But  in  regard  fuch  fortifying  Ingredients  are 
lodg’d  only  in  the  Patient’s  own  Breaft,  as  I 
have  prov’d  at  large,  it  remains  now  to  fet 
forth  what  relates  to  the  Phyfician.  The  Phy- 
lician  ought  to  employ  his  greatefl  Sagacity 
and  Induitry  in  railing  the  deprefs’d  Spirit  of 
his  Patient,  by  any  means  whatfoever^  either 
by  fmoothing  him  with  fair  Words  or  humour¬ 
ing  him  with  agreeable  Medicines,  and  pre¬ 
tending  that  fuch  Med’cines  are  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  and  Sovereign  Means  to  cure  him ;  or 
by  preaching  up  the  Excellency  and  fublime 
Nature  of  the  Humane  Mind,  which  can’t  en¬ 
dure  that  its  Starry  Original  fhould  be  de¬ 
prefs’d  by  the  TTfurpation  of  the  Senfes,  the 
Authors  of  a  confus’d  and  tumultuous  Life  y 
or  at  lalt,  if  he  he  immers’d  in  the  Domeftick 
Cares  of  a  Family  and  Children,  or  taken  up 
in  the  Service  of  his  Country,  or  plagu’d  with 
Dignity,  by  adviling  him  to  retire  to  the  Coun¬ 
try,  the  chief  Anodyne  and  A  ntidote  of  Care- 
In  ’tending  fuch  Patients,  the  Phyfician  mult 
take  care  to  deliver  his  Propofals  and  Pre¬ 
cepts, with  that  Art  and  fearlefs  way  of  Speak-» 
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lag,  that  may  difpofe  the  Patient  to  Patience 
and  Tranquility,  and  influence  him  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  Credit  to  the  Vertue  of  the  Me- 
d’eines.  I  can  fcarce  exprefs  what  Influence  the 
Phyfician’s  Words  have  upon  the  Patients 
Life,  and  how  much  they  fway  the  Fancy ;  for 
a  Phylician  that  has  his  Tongue  well  hung,  and 
is  Matter  of  the  Art  of  perfwading,  fattens^ 
by  the  mere  Force  of  Words,  fuch  a  Vertue 
upon  his  Remedies,  and  raifes  the  Faith  and 
Hopes  of  the  Patient  to  that  pitch,  that  fome- 
times  he  matters  difficult  Difeafes  with  the 
fillieft  Remedies ;  which  Phyficians  of  greater 
Learning  could  not  do  with  nobler  Remedies, 
merely  becaufe  they  talk’d  faintly,  and  with  a 
foft  dead  Air.  Hence  it  comes,  that  different 
Phyficians  do  not  find  the  fame  Effects  of  the 
fame  Remedies  *,  for  one  knows  admirably  well 
how  to  ferew  up  his  Patient’s  Faith  and  Hopes? 
and  another  talks  fo  faintly  and  ineffeftually, 
that  he  never  reaches  his  Patient’s  Imagina¬ 
tion.  All  the  World  knows  that  Mufick  is  of 
great  Ufe  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind  :  Up¬ 
on  which  Head  I  can’t  but  take  notice  of  a 
Paffage  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  Dier,  Genial, 
lib .  6 .  cap.  5.  viz. .  Afclepiades  made  ufe  of  no - 
thing  more  than  the  Mufical  Harmony  and  Con- 
fort  of  F'oices  in  Curing  frentical  Terfons ,  and 
fuch  as  were  dif order  d  in  the  Mind , 
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CHAP.  V. 


An  Exhortation  to  Phyficians  to  find  out 
and  ejlablifh  a  Method  of  Cure ,  calculated 
in  particular  for  their  refpeffive  Country* 
wen  :  With  (owe  paffing  Hints  upon  the 
Nature  of  the  Air  Rome,  and  the  Cure' 
of  the  Dtfeafes  in  that  City ; 


§.  i. 


S  the  Variety  of  Climates  and  Ways  of 
Living,  gives  Rife  to  various  Tempe¬ 
raments  in  Men  }  fo  this  Variety  of  Tempe¬ 
rament  diverges  in  fome  meafure  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  without  which  Obfervation,  an 
infinite  number  of  Errors  would  be  committed 
in  the  Praftice  of  Phyfick.  Now,  this  being  fo 
obvious  a  Truth,  I  cannot  but  ftand  amaz’d, 
that  the  Phyficians  of  refpedtive  Countries 
have  hitherto  been  fo  negligent  in  inveftiga- 
ting  their  Domeftick  Phyfick,  or  the  Method 
of  Cure  and  the  Med’cines  that  are  peculiar¬ 
ly  calculated  for  the  Conftitution  of  their 
Country-men  ;  as  well  as  in  writing  the  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  Difeafes  they  are  frequently  liable 
to.  ’Tis  ftrange,  methinks,  they  fhould  take 
their  Meafures  without  diftin&ion  from  fome 
General  Rules,  and  a  Method  of  Cure,  that 
perhaps  is  proper  for  thofe  Countries  in  which 
the  Authors  of  it  live  ^  but  "tis  a  great  Que- 
fbion  if ’tis  equally  proper  for  all.  They  com¬ 
pile  compleat  Hiftories  of  the  Regions  of  the 
new  World,  and  univerfal  Natural  Hiftories ; 

but 
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but  the  Hiftory  of  the  Climate  and  Country, 
to  which  they  owe  their  Life  and  their  Blood, 
they  neither  know  nor  feek  after.  We  are 
apt  to  be  taken  with  Foreign  and  exotick 
Things  7  but  what’s  Domeftick,  and  the  Pro- 
dud  of  our  Native  Country,  is  the  Objed  of 
our  Contempt.  One  and  the  fame  Diet,  and 
the  fame  Courfe  of  Remedies,  will  not  aniwer 
all  Countries ;  for  the  Italians  who  live  fober- 
ly,  and  in  a  fcorch’d  Climate,  muft  be  ma-/ 
nag’done  way  7  The  French  another  ^  and  So 
on  to  the  Spaniards ,  Englijh ,  Germans ,  andfo- 
thers  enjoying  a  peculiar  Conftitution  oF*  Air 
and  Way  of  Living.  We  are  inform’d  by  Eye- 
witnelfes,  that  the  Suture  of  wounded  Ten¬ 
dons,  the  Operation  of  the  Bubonocele,  the 
Cure  of  the  Ulcers,  call’d  Chironia7  &c.  fuc- 
ceed  well  in  France  :  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  that  fuch  Operations  are  extreme  dan¬ 
gerous  at  Rome ,  tho’  perform’d  by  the  Hands 
of  the  bell  Surgeons.  Semi-tertian  Fevers  fel- 
dom  turn  malignant  in  other  Countries  ;  and 
yet  at  Rome  they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  ma¬ 
lignant,  or  rather  very  dangerous  7  which  was 
obferv’d  in  Ancient  Times  by  Galen7  when  he 
liv’d  at  Rome . 

II. 

In  Ancient  Times,  the  Crifis’s  of  acute  Di- 
ftempers  were  very  regular  and  perfed  \  which 
is  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to  the  remarkable  Pu¬ 
rity  and  Thinnefs  of  the  Grecian  Air  and  ad¬ 
jacent  Eaft  7  for  that  being  endu’d  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  nimble  elaftick  Spring,  the  Motions  of  the 
vital  Humours,  with  which  the  Air  is  inter¬ 
mix’d,  mult  likewife  be  very  ready  and  quicks 
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lb  that  the  Conftancy  of  the  Natural  Laws  1111« 
prefs’d  upon  ’em,  can’t  be  fo  eafily  difturb’d 
by  the  Oppofition  of  any  external  Ambient* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  Air  that’s  defil’d 
with  watry  and  grofs  Impurities,  fuch  as  that 
of  the  Northern  Countries,  and  thofe  fituated 
near  Lakes  *,  the  Humours  of  the  Humane  Bo¬ 
dy  being  likewife  tainted  with  Impurity,  and 
their  due  Fermentations  being,  as  ’twere, 
confounded  by  the  foul  Influx  of  the  Air,  ’tis 
no  wonder,  that  when  thefe  Humours  are  in¬ 
vaded  by  morbifick  Particles,  they  can  fcarce 
ever  reach  a  due  Crifis  or  Defpumation :  For, 
as  I  Paid  above,  the  Impurities  of  the  Airim- 
prefs’d  upon  ’em,  are  perpetually  thwarting 
and  difturbing  their  regular  Motions.  But  the 
Purity  of  the  Air  was  not  the  only  Caufe  of 
the  happy  Crifis’s  of  the  Grecians ,  there  being 
a  great  deal  contributed  to  that  Matter,  by 
the  admirable  Prudence  of  the  Grecian  Phyfi- 
dans,  who  religioufly  obferved  the  Motions 
of  Nature,  looking  upon  it  as  the  true  Dire¬ 
ctory  and  Guide  for  them  to  follow,  in  the 
Cure  of  any  Diftemper  ^  nay,  they  never  al¬ 
ter’d  their  Method  of  Cure,  unlefs  they  were 
advis’d  by  fome  new  Motions  of  Nature,  what 
to  do,  and  when,  and  in  what  manner  to  pro¬ 
ceed:  This  was  their  ftanding  Axiom  *,  That 
Nature  is  the  Curer  ofDifeafes;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  they  us’d  but  very  few  Remedies  in  acute 
Cafes,  leaf:  the  regular  Motion  of  the  Difeafe, 
and  the  due  Efforts  of  Nature,  fhould  happen 
to  be  difturb’d  or  oppos’d  by  improper  Reme¬ 
dies.  Now  acute  Difeafes  being  treated  thus 

lge  thing,  that 
they  went  hap- 
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pily  ofFin  a  regular  and  a  natural  Grills  }  and 
that  the  Phyficians  fhould  thereupon  obferve 
that  Crifis’s  and  critical  Days  are  not  Chi¬ 
mera’s,  but  certain  motions  common  to  every 
Difeafebya  Phyfical  Neceffity,  as  being  the 
means  by  which  they  compafs  the  dite  pitch 
of  Solution  and  Maturation.  The  Grecians 
finding  this  Truth  confirm’d  by  Experience, 
fet  forth  and  eftablifh’d  the  Doftrine  of  Cri- 
fls’s,  with  a  great  deal  of  Learning.  But 
now  that  all  things  are  in  diforder  in  the  re~ 
publick  of  Phyfick,  this  Doctrine  of  Crifls’s 
is  no  longer  reckon’d  ari  Oracle  of  inftruftive 
Kature,  but  derided  as  an  idle  flffion  of  the 
Grecians  \  which  occahons  fo  many  grofs  mi- 
flakes  in  the  cure  of  Feavers,  of  which  more 
hereafter,.  Bookjl.  of  Crifs^s: 

*  u  v 

III. 

To  illuftrate  this  matter  with  an  Example  5 
I  fhall  briefly  fet  forth  what  daily  experience 
gives  us  to  know  concerning  the  temperament 
of  our  Air,  and  our  method  of  cure,  in  the 
City  of  Rome .  The  Air  of  Rome ,  being  now 
hemm’d  in  with  feven  Hills,  is  naturally  moift 
and  heavy }  for  we  are  taught  by  Experience^ 
that  when  one  walks  to  fome  diftance  out 
from  among  the  Houfes,  he  manifeflly  per¬ 
ceives  a  fort  of  heavinefs  and  uncouthnefs  of 
the  Air.  It  abounds  chiefly  with  vitriolick 
and  aluminous  Salts,  as  it  appears  from  the 
Plants  that  grow  in  it,  the  Vitriol  and  Alum 
Mines  of  the  Country,  and  the  Waters  that 
wafh  the  Roman  Soil. .  ’Tis  much  infefled 
with  uhwhdlfome  Winds  that  blow  from  the 
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South,  South-Weft,  and  South -Eaft.  Some* 
tyues  ’tis  fo  prodigious  hot  in  Summer,  that 
’tis  no  wonder  the  drynefs  of  the  Soil  and  ex- 
ceflive  heat  of  the  Sun  occafion’d  a  Plague  in 
the  Confulihip  of  L.  V d.  Potitus  and  M. 
Manlius ,  as  Livy  informs  us,  Lib.  5.  From 
thefe,  and  other  Reafons  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  the  Inhabitants  of  this  City  are  of 
a  melancholy  Temperament,  a  brownifh  (and 
fome  a  palifh)  Colour,  and  a  habit  of  Body 
that’s  rather  lean  than  fat.  They  are  very 
liable  to  Di  borders  in  the  Head,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  thofe  Difeafes  which  a  heavy  Air  ufes 
to  produce,  fuch  as  diforders  in  the  Lungs, 
malignant  Fevers ,  Cachexies ,  palenefs  of  , 
Countenance,  Night-Mare,  Gonfumption,  and 
the  like.  Further  :  The  Roman  Air  is  likewife 
foul  and  unw hoi  fome,  not  in  all  places  indeed, 
but  thofe  chiefly  where  Houfes  are  wanting, 
and  the  Air  is  flow  and  unmov’d  ^  and  above 
all,  in  fuch  places  as  lie  upon  the  Tiber  is ,  or 
like  Vallies  are  hedg’d  in  by  Mountains,  or 
are  expos’d  to  the  exhalations  that  rife  from 
old  ruinous  Walls,  Vaults,  and  the  Rubbifli 
of  the  ancient  Edifices.  From  whence  it  is 
manifeft,  that  the  quarter  of  the  Circus  Maxi¬ 
mus  lying  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
Hilis,  and  all  that  large  Field  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Aventine,  the  Tiberis ,  and  the  O- 
ftianGate,  is  downright  unhealthful  and  per¬ 
nicious.  But  to  adjuft  the  matter  all  at  once, 
all  places  furrounded  with  a  frequency  of  Hou¬ 
fes,  ftanding  high ,  with  a  profped  to  the 
North  or  Eaft,  and  a  coniiderable  diftance 
from  the  Tiber,  are  healthful.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  places  remote  from  many  Houfes,  litu- 

ated 


a  ted  low,  and  in  Vallies  near  to  the  Tiberis , 
and  pointing  to  the  South  or  Weft,  are  rec¬ 
kon^  lefs  healthful;  and  in  thefe  very  places, 
which  indeed  is  very  wonderful,  one  part  of 
the  Airis  reckon’d  in  forne  meafure  healthful, 
and  another  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  is  deem’d 
Very  pernicious. 

IV* 

This  unwholefomenefs  of  the  City  Air  is 
fofter’d  in  a  great  meafure  by  the  adjacent  La¬ 
tium  or  Campania  di  Roma ,  which  is  furround- 
ed  with  a  ridge  of  Mountains  every  way,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  traft  which  runs  out  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  ends  in  a  plain.  For 
the  ancient  Latium  is  now  in  a  manner  a  De¬ 
fart,  and  over-run  with  impurities ;  ’tis  open¬ 
ly  expos’d  to  the  South- Wind  ,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  it,  particularly  about  OJHa  and  Por - 
to ,  the  Air  is  obferv’d  to  be  very  unhealthy, 
efpecialiy  in  the  Summer  time,  infomuch  that 
if  any  Citizen  goes  out  and  ftays  all  Night  in 
any  of  thefe  places,  and  then  returns  to  Town, 
he  is  prefently  feiz’d  with  a  malignant  Fever, 
commonly  call’d  the  Fever  from  the  change 
of  the  Air ;  which  is  a  peculiar  fort  of  Fever, 
and  very  different  both  in  its  Symptoms  and 
Method  of  Cure,  .from  other  Fevers  that 
fpringfrom  other  caufes;  for  it  being  accom- 
pany’d  with  the  ligns  of  Coagulation,  we  find 
that  bliftering  Plaifters  and  alexipharmacal 
Med’cines  are  very  beneficial  in  it,  and  Bleed¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extream  pernicious. 
The  aliment  that  the  Roman  Soil  affords,  gives 
but  very  little  nourifhment;  fo  that  it  not  on- 
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ly  produces  a  great  quantity  of  Excrements  in 
the  firft  Paffages,  but.  palls  the  very  Mafs  of 
Blood,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  motion.  From 
this  Conftitution  of  the  Air  and  Humours,  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ci¬ 
ty  have  no  voracious  Appetite  ^  and  even  Fot- 
reignefs,  who  in  their  own  Country  ufe  to  eat 
and  drink  liberally  without  indangering  their 
Health,  find,  when  they  come  to  Rome ,  that 
the  keennefs  of  their  Appetite  goes  off  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  that  they  lie  under  a  neceflity  of 
laying  afide  their  wonted  intemperance,  and 
taking  up  with  the  cuftomary  fobriety  of  the 
Town,  unlefs  they  mean  to  run  the  rifque  of 
incurable  Evils.  If  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ci¬ 
ty  dine  heartily,  they  mult  eat  a  very  llender 
Supper,  not  above  feven  Ounce  weight,  and 
carefully  abftain  from  all  Meat  at  Night ;  for 
without  that  caution  they  bring  upon  them- 
felves  remedilefs  Crudities,  and  perverfe  col¬ 
lections  ofHumours.  Among  other  things  they 
ought  to  plyExercife,efpecially  in  theMorning 
and  at  Night,  thofe  being  the  Seafons  in 
which  the  concoclion  of  the  aliment  is  over, 
and  the  reparation  of  the  pure  and  impure 
Parts  is  almolt  compleated  *,  for  experience 
teaches  us,  that  if  they  eat  a  hearty  Dinner, 
and  do  not  exercife  their  Body  at  Night,  they 
are  liable  to  a  heavinefs  of  the  Head,  weari- 
licfs  of  the  Limbs,  uneafinefs  about  the  Hy¬ 
pochondria,  Crudities,  unwonted  Sadnefs,  and 
the  like.  In  fine,  fince  the  Air  by  reafon  of 
its  innate  gravity,  contributes  but  little  to 
the  volatilization  of  the  Humours  ,  thofe  who 
would  eat  heartily  without  prejudice  to  their 
Health,  mull;  either  follow  a  great  deal  of  Ex¬ 
ercife, 
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ercife,  or  take  care  to  have  two  or  three  Stools 
a  day ;  for  we  find  by  experience,  that  thofie 
enjoy  the  belt  meafure  of  Health,  who  are 
both  temperate,  and  go  readily  to  Stool  every 
day. 

V. 

So  far  for  the  prefervation  of  Health  :  We 
come  now  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  what  is 
particularly  obferv’d  with  reference  to  the  ufe 
of  Remedies  and  method  of  Cure  in  this  Ci¬ 
ty.  The  Inhabitants  of  Rome  can’t  bear  Ipi- 
rituous  and  very  a&ive  Med’cines,  fuch  as  vo¬ 
latile  Salts,  Spirits,  and  in  general  whatever 
is  too  aromatick  or  fliarp.  The  ufe  of  fuch 
Med’cines  occafions  not  only  a  painful  heavi- 
nefs  of  the  Head,  with  great  diforders  upon 
the  Nerves,  but  likewife  a  Detention  and 
burning  heat  in  theVifceraof  the  Abdomen, 
Coftivenefs,  &c.  Neverthelefs,  if  fuch  Reme¬ 
dies  are  call’d  for  by  the  Nature  of  any  Di- 
ftemper,  we  ufe  to  avoid  the  foregoing  incon- 
veniencies,  by  qualifying  them  with  diluting 
and  unftuous  Ingredients,  and  fuch  as  check 
their  too  forward  activity  ;  for  when  thus  qual- 
lified  they  do  very  good  fervice.  In  a- word,, 
all  fpirituous  Remedies,  that  are  likewife  in¬ 
dued  withau  unftuofity,  that  is  your  Spirituofo - 
cleofa^  are  the  chief  Remedies  we  ufe.  In 
this  City  violent  Emeticks  are  very  much  fu- 
fpe&ed,  by  reafon  of  the  grievous  Symptoms 
they  occafion;  and  the  fame  cenfureispafs’d  up¬ 
on  ftrong  Purgatives.  Purgatives  given  in  the 
form  of  Pills,  have  no  fuccefsful  or  plentiful 
Operation  •,  but  if  they  be  given  in  a  liquid 
Form  and  a  moderate  Dofe,  they  do  a  great 
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deal  of  fervice.  They  cannot  operate  hap¬ 
pily  (  efpeciaiJy  if  they  are  given  in  Pills 
or  Bolus)  unlefs  you  exhibit,  when  they  begin 
to  operate,  five  or  fix  Pints  of  thin  Broth,  or 
fome  Water  that  pafles  eafily ;  for  diluting  in¬ 
gredients  joyn’d  to  Catharticks,  not  only  for¬ 
ward  the  purgation,  but  prevent  all  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  that  Purgatives  given  by  themfelves 
ufe  to  produce,  namely  Third: ,  Uneaimefs 
and  diflention  in  the  Hypochondria,  fqueam- 
ifhnefs,  fubfequent  Watchings,  inward  Heats, 
&c.  This  ufe  of  diluting  things,  is  reckon’d 
neceffary  in  the  Prefcription,  not  only  of  Pur¬ 
gatives,  but  of  all  other  Remedies  in  a  dry 
form,  and  of  a  fpirituous  Nature  ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Diforders  of  the  Head  and  Nerves 
that  frequently  infue  thereupon.  ’Tis  like-' 
wife  a  general  pbfervation,  that  in  the  cure  of 
Difeafes  ,  dpecially  fuch  as  are  acute  and 
come  with  great  force  and  acrimony,  diluting,, 
emplaftick  and  glutinous  Med’cines  are  much 
the  belt ;  fuch  as  Geliy  of  Harts-horn ,  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds  new  drawn,  emulfions  of  the 
Seeds  and  of  Almonds ,  Syrup  of  V'iolets^ "the 
Cream  and  other  preparations  of  Burley ,  a 
Milk  Diet,  Bathing,  &c.  as  alfo  Spirituous 
Remedies,  when  temper’d  with  oily  and  dilu¬ 
ting  Correctives  :  And  on  the  other  hand,  that 
volatile  fharp  Spirituous  and  Aromatick  Me¬ 
d’cines,  or  fuch  as  are  very  active,  and  over 
diffolving,  are  generally  hurtful,  the’ given  m 
a  final  quantity. 

■ \  :  VI.  ;  •  * 
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But  to  wind  up  the  Matter  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  there’s  no  fort  of  Remedies  that  af¬ 
fords 
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fords  fo  much  benefit  to  our  Citizens,  as  Ex* 
ercife  and  a  prudent  repetition  of  gentlePurga- 
rives. ’Twaswith  this  view  that  theLearnedPe- 
tronius  invented  a  purging  Eleftuary  call’d  af¬ 
ter  him  Alexandrinum ,  with  which  he  did 
wonders  in  curing  the  Difeafes  of  the  Romans ; 
and  that  fame  Author  gave  us,  about  a  Century 
of  Years  ago,  a  noble  piece  de  vitbu  Romanorum , 
in  which  he  carefully  remarks  the  various  ad¬ 
vantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  Air,  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Aliment  of  this  Climat^  and  then  prc- 
pofes  feveral  other  very  material  things,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  method  of  Cure  and  the  ufe  of 
Remedies  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Romans,  He 
afferts,  from  long  Experience,  that  the  Citi- 
tizens  of  Rome  are  troubled  a’ mo  ft  always  with 
three  principal  Diforders,  namely,  a  conflant 
heavinefs  of  the  Head,  which  he  calls,  Capi- 
plenium, coflivenefs  and  a  wearinefsof  theLimbs: 
From  all  which  we  make  a  manifell  inference 
of  the  gravity  and  groffnefs  of  the  Air,  and 
the  lazinefs  of  the  pall’d  Humors  occafion’d 
by  too  great  an  accefiion  of  vitriolick  and  alu¬ 
minous  Parts.  In  curing  Wounds  and  Ulcers 
at  Rome ,  avoid  all  Ointments,  for  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  harm }  whereas  good  fuccefs  at¬ 
tends  Balfamick  Medicines,  vulnerary  De- 
co&ions,  vulnerary  Spirits,  and  others  of  that 
Nature,  which  facilitate  the  Cicatrization, 
by  corroborating  the  injur’d  Part,  and  reflor  - 
ing  the  loft  fpring  of  the  Fibres.  Here  Ul¬ 
cers  in  the  Feet  are  almofl  incurable  ^  and  e- 
ven  Wounds  in  the  Feet  are  hard  to  be  cur’d, 
efpecially  if  unguentaceous  things  are  ap- 
ply’d  to  ’em :  But  Wounds  or  Ulcers  in  the 
Head  are  eafily  cur’d.  From  thefe  few  Ob- 
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fervations  made  in  the  Climate  of  Rome,  Phy- 
iicians  will  eafily  perceive  what  courfe  they 
ought  to  take  in  finding  out  and  eftablilhing^ 
a  method  of  Cure,  calculated  in  a  particular 
manner  for  the  Natures  of  their  refpective 
Countries. 

‘  '  VII. 

I  take  it  to  be  needlefs  to  infill  further  up¬ 
on  the  neceflity  of  a  domeftick  medicinal  Hi- 
Rory  5  for  the  thing  fpeaks  its  own  proof. 
And  undoubtedly  a  great  many  errors  com¬ 
mitted  every  day  with  reference  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Diet,  and  the  juft:  quantity  and  ufe 
pf  Remedies,  proceed  only  from  the  want 
of  that  Hi  Rory  *,  notwithstanding  the  {lender 
pretences  of  others,  who  impute  the  caufes 
of  thefie  Errors  to  remote  Principles,  or  fuch 
gs  hold  no  analogy  with  the  produc’d  Difeafes. 
fexperience  itfelf  vouches  for  the  power  of 
Climates,  in  caufing  Difeafes  and  changing 
the  Constitutions  of  Men  :  For  generally 
Speaking,  the  Natives  of  fame  Countries  are 
frequently  liable  to  fuch  Difeafes  as.  are  Sel¬ 
dom  or  neyep  known  in  other  Countries.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  wc  fee  the  Scurvy  reigns  in  the 
North,  and  the  Difeafe  call’d  Plica  in  Poland  ; 
the  EngUJh  are  fubjed  to  the  Rickets,  and  the 
EngUJh  Sweating  Difeafe  ;  the  Egyptians  and 
Syrians  to  the  Elephantiajis,  and  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  that  wild  Tetter  cal¬ 
l’d  Mentagra  •  upon  the  Alps  the  Inhabitant? 
are  fuhjed  to  a Rronchocele  or  Swelling  under  the 
Throat,  as  the  Spaniards  are  to  fcrophulou.s 
Tumours  in  the  Glandules  of  the  Neck.  On  the 
pther  hand,  Some  Ngtipps  are  Seldom  or  never 
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vifitcd  with  fome  Diftempers.  A  Quartan. 
Fever  is  a  rarity  in  Scotland ,  and  fo  is  the 
Falling  Sicknefs  in  Hungary,  witnefs  Donius , 
Fol.  7.  de  refl.falub .  Vrb.  Which  queffionlels 
proceeds  from  the  fpecifick  complexions  of 
fuch  Climates.  Further,  fome  Nations  bear 
certain  Remedies,  that  perhaps  kill  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  other  Countries.  Your  German 
Phyficians  make  great  ufe  of  Emetick  Reme¬ 
dies,  and  cry  ’em  up  in  all  Difeafes  ;  perhaps, 
becaufe  they  find  ’em  fuccefsful  in  their  Coun¬ 
try  where  the  Winter  lafts  almoft  all  the  Year 
round,  and  the  Natives  are  too  liberal  in  gra¬ 
tifying  their  Appetite.  For  the  fame  reafon 
the  Germans  bear  with  eafe  the  molt  active 
Chymical  Med’cines,  high  Living,  pUn  which 
being  tried  at  Rome ,  purfuant  to  the  prefqip- 
tionsof  theGermansJnas  prov’d  pernicious  ;  nay, 
not  only  the  Germans ,  but  the  Phyficians  of 
other  Countries  boaft  of  fome  general  Reme¬ 
dies  and  method  of  Diet,  that  gives  great  re¬ 
lief  to  their  Patients  :  Thus  the  Spaniards  cry 
up  Bleeding,  the  Englijh  glory  in  Opiats,  the 
Dutch  are  always  upon  theirDiaphoretickMe- 
d’cines,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  certainly 
they  would  not  recommend  the  ufe  of  fuch 
Remedies  fo  earneftly, .  if  they  did  not  find 
them  fuccefsful  in  curing  the  Difeafes  of  their 
Country.  But  if  they  are  us’d  promifcuoufly 
upon  all  Conftitutions,  without  examining  the 
Nature  and  Qualities  of  refpeftive  Climates, 
as  well  as  other  Circumftances  to  be  mention’d 
lower,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  they  produce  ve¬ 
ry  differ entEffe&s  in  the  cure  of  Difeafes.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  come  to  pafs  from  this  diverfity  of 
Climates,  and  of  ways  of  Living,  that  the 
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Aphorifms  and  folid  Precepts  of  Hippocrates 
are  not  always  verify’d,  but  prove  doubtful 
and  inconftant  upon  the  Experiment.  And 
the  fame  judgment  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
Precepts  and  Cautions  of  other  Authors,  if 
they  fliould  happen  not  to  hold  among  our  Pa¬ 
tients  :  Not  to  mention  the  various  and  op- 
pofite  Methodsof  cure  follow’d  by  Phyficians, 
which  frequently  break  the  conftancy  of  fuch 
Precepts. 

VIII. 

Since  therefore,  the  Air,  the  Courfe  of  Life, 
andthevariousNature  of  Food, in  divers  Coun¬ 
tries,  are  almoft  entirely  the  caufes  of  Di- 
feafes  ^  ’tis  incumbent  upon  every  Phyfician, 
in  thofe  refpeiftive  Countries,  to  difclofe,  by 
the  means  of  repeated  and  aged  Obfervation, 
a  Method  of  cure  particularly  proper  for  their 
Country-men,  and  fuch  Topicks  of  Remedies 
as  are  either  familiar  or  pernicious  to  them  : 
And  when  they  read  forreign  Authors,  not  to 
pra&ife  their  Method,  before  they  weigh  it 
nicely  in  the  Ballance  with  their  own,  and  find 
it  fuitable  to  their  own  Obfervations.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  would  likewife  advife  all  Phyficians* 
when  employed  in  the  cure  of  Difeafes,  to 
examine  with  diligence  and  maturity,  the  di¬ 
vers  Seafons  and  Conlhtutions  of  the  Weather* 
and  the  general  Difeafes  that  reign  under  fuch 
influences  of  the  Air ;  for,  ’tis  apparent  from 
the  Obfervation  of  Learned  Men,  that  every 
particular  Difeafe  owes  fomething  to  the 
general  influence  of  the  Air,  and  calculates  its 
periods  and  manner  of  invading  and  affect¬ 
ing  accordingly.  In  fine,  as  the  influence  of 
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fuch  Seafbns  is  various,  fo  the  Difeafes  that 
rage  for  the  time,  require  a  various  Method  of 
cure,  according  to  the  Do&rine  of  repeated 
Gbfervations. 

IX. 

The  chief  Heads,  upon  which  this  Hiftory 
of  every  Country  fhould  run,  are,  the  Air,  the 
Nature  of  Waters,  and  the  Situation  of  Pla¬ 
ces  ;  that  is,  it  ought  to  take  notice  of  the 
Rivers,  Lakes  and  Springs }  of  the  Hills, Plains, 
and  Mountains  of  the  fituatioii  of  the  place 
towards  the  Eaft,  or  Weft,  or  the  other 
points  of  the  Heavens }  of  the  Animals  that 
are  chiefly  bred  in  the  Country  y  of  the  Mi¬ 
nerals,  and  other  produds  of  the  Earth.  It 
ought  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
Cuftoms  and  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  $  of  the  Difeafes  that  are  moft  common 
among  them,  and  .the  Method  of  cure  that 
fets  them  free  ;  of  their  Domeftick  Remedies, 
or  fuch  as  grow  in  their  native  Soil ;  of  the 
various  and  moft  remarkable  influence  of  tl.  e 
Seafons,  and  a  thoufand  other  things,  by 
which  the  Seeds  of  Difeafes  are  nouriflicd  or 
Riffled.  The  Inhabitants  of  cold  and  moift 
places  are  lubber  Headed,  fat  and  thich  Lip¬ 
p’d,  and  their  Cheeks  are  protuberant.  Some 
Countries  produce  very  fliort  Men,  fome  tall 
Men,  and  fome  again  produce  Inhabitants  with 
fwellings  in  their  Throats.  Some  difpofe 
their  Inhabitants  to  a  phthifick  and  raging 
Cough,  as  ’tis  commonly  obferv’d  in  Great 
Britain  •  iome  to  the  Plague  and  other  Di¬ 
feafes.  Belides,  this  diverfity  of  Countries 
makes  no  fmall  difference  in  the  Temper  and 
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Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  with  reference  to 
Timoroufnefs  and  Courage,  Pleafurc  a  nd  Pain, 
and  the  other  Difpofitions  of  the  Mind,  fo 
that  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Mind  would  fome- 
times  feem  to  affijme  the  quality  of  corporeal 
Motion.  Unlefv  xhe  Phyficians  of  particular 
Countries  take  care  to  furnifh  themfelves  with 
all  thefe  Ingredients,  they’ll  fcarce  be  able  to 
compafs  a  perfect  Cure  for  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Natives;  with  which  view  Celfm  tells  us,/#  f  re¬ 
fat  lib .  de  Medi .  that  the  courfe  of  Phyfick  al¬ 
ters  according  to  the  Nature  of  Places  ;  that 
Rome  requires  one  fort  of  Pra&ice,  Egyft  an« 
other,  France  a  third,  and  fo  on.  - 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

By  way  of  INTRODUCTION, 

§.  i. 

TH  E  Deilgn  of  this  Performance,  is  to 
lhew  clearly  the  importance  of  Obfer- 
vation  in  the  way  of  Phyfick  \  and  having  for 
that  end  touch’d  upon  fome  general  Caufes5 
that  have  retarded  the  progrels  of  our  Art 
(the  remaining  part  of  ’em  will  fall  properly 
under  the  next  Chapter)  I  now  reckon  it  necef- 
iary  to  declare  in  this  Book  my  Opinion  of 
the  increafe  of  Pradice  obtain’d  by  the  means 
of  Hiftory.  If  this  my  Opinion  is  agreeable 
to  the  meafures  of  Truth,  I  am  proud  of  do¬ 
ing  Mankind  a  piece  of  Service;  if  not,  I 
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ihall  willingly  ftand  correded,  and  earneftly 
defire  that  others  would  do  for  the  good  of 
Mankind,  what  I  was  not  able  to  perform. 
Now,confidering  that  a  great  many  things  con¬ 
cur  to  the  forming  of  a  Syftem  of  any  Difeafe, 
namely,  the  Cauies,  Signs,  Phenomenon’s,  In¬ 
dications,  Remedies,  &c.  we  fhall  fpeak  of  all 
thefe  in  order,  beginning  with  the  Hiltory  of 
the  Phenomena,  in  which  the  Nature  of  Di« 
feafes  is  really  lituated.  To  proceed  more 
clearly  in  the  matter,  I  reckon  it  neceffary  to 
divide  Phyfick  into  the  firft  and  fecond  Spe¬ 
cies.  By  the  firft  I  underfta nd  a  pure  Hiftory 
of  Difeafes,  obtain’d  by  foie  Obfervation  at 
the  fick  Man’s  Bed, and  related  by  the  Patients 
themfelves.  In  order  to  compafs  f  his  Hiftory, 
there’s  no  occafion  for  other  Sciences,  or  the 
reading  of  Tooks  }  for  in  regard  it  makes  a 
Science,  or  Fund  of  Knowledge  byitfelf,  and 
depends  upon  Obfervation,  and  the  Narra¬ 
tives  of  fick  people,  whatever  accefiion  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  without  mu  ft  needs  confound  it 
and  render  it  uncertain  }  and  from  thence 
fprung  the  Errors  I  have  fo  often  hinted  at. 
Upon  this  Head  a  Phyfician  ought  to  ad  the 
part  of  a  Witnefs,  that  barely  relates  with¬ 
out  paffing  any  Judgment,  and  to  fet  down 
diftindly  the  minuteft  Circumftances :  For 
fbme  of ’em  are  no  fooner  perceiv’d  than  they 
point  to  the  right  method  of  Cure  }  and  others 
afford  fuch  light  as  facilitates  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  more  difficult  things  }  fo  that 
Gbfervations  may  juftly  be  divided  into  the 
Lucifera  which  affords  an  ufeful  Light,  and  the 
Fruttifera,  whbh  are  attended  with  a  real  and 
immediate  Fruit.  In  compiling  therefore  this 
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Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  we  muft  not  fly  off  from, 
the  coherence  of  things,  and  give  our  Minds  a 
loofe  at  every  turn  as  the  Poets  do  j  but  fub- 
mit  our  Wit  to  thermal  ap  pearance  of  things, 
conquer  Nature  by  Obedience,  and  learn  the 
peculiar  Language  in  which  it  ipeaks.  By  the 
Medicina  Secunda ,  or  that  part  of  Phyfick 
which  I  call  the  Second,  I  underftand  all  that 
falls  within  the  verge  of  Phyfick,  over  and  a- 
bove  the  fir  ft  now  explain’d.  This  indeed  is 
improv’d  by  other  Sciences,  and  requires  the 
utmoft  ftretch  of  Knowledge,  Method  and 
Realbn.  Some  may  objed  againft  our  Project: 
of  a  certain  and  ftanding  Hiftory  of  Difeafes  ; 
that  fome  Difeafes  are  the  irregular  Efforts  of 
forlorn  Nature,  indeavouring  to  throw  off  the 
peccant  Matter  without  any  certain  Order  or 
Rule.  But  confidering  that  an  animated  Bo¬ 
dy  is  a  complexion  of  animal,  vital  and  na¬ 
tural  Adions,  laid  concordantly  together, 
and  depending  upon  certain  Principles  fub- 
jed  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  that  God  has  or¬ 
dain'd  ;  when  thefe  Principles  come  through 
violence  or  error  to  depart  from  their  Natu¬ 
ral  State,  what  motions  they  put  forth  to  re¬ 
trieve  their  primitive  State,  will  be  fuch  as 
are  regulated  by  Nature.  This  is  made  out 
by  Experience,  not  to  mention  other  Topicks  j 
for  we  fee  that  all  Natural  things,  particular¬ 
ly,  Plants,  Juices,  Fruits,  &c.  have  fet  times 
of  flourilhing,  ripening,  depurating,  and  pu- 
trifying ;  we  fee  likewife  that  all  Difeafes,  e- 
fpecially  thofe  of  an  acute  Form,  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  ftandard  of  increafe  and  declenfion,  and 
that  a  Phyfician  cannot  change  this  courfe  and 
ftated  Period  of  Difeafes,  by  the  exhibiting  of 
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Med’cines,  without  inflaming  the  Difeafe,  or 
turning  it  into  another  that’s  yet  more  dan- 
gerous.  Add  to  all  this,  that  we  find  the  Ob- 
fervations  of  our  Anceftors ,  particularly  of 
Hippocrates,  are  ftill  agreeable  to  Truth,  which 
could  not  be  without  a  fix’d  courfe  and  pro- 
grefs  of  Difeafes.  So  that  whoever  is  againft 
this  Do&rine,  and  cries  out  that  Phyfickisan 
Impofture,  muft  needs  be  an  Impoftor  and  a 
Cheat  himfelf. 

For  a  further  illuflration  of  this  Hiftory,  it 
will  be  worth  our  while  to  keep  to  the  ancient 
divifion  of  Difeafes  into  Acute  and  Chronical» 
The  Ancients  call’d  thefe  Difeafes  acute,  which 
are  feated  chiefly  in  the  Fluids,  and  depending 
upon  their  boundlefs  ebullition  run  fpeedily 
thro’  their  Period,  and  unlefsthey  are  prudent 
ly  manag’d  terminate  either  in  Death,  or  in 
tedious  incurable  Difeafes.  By  Chronical  Di¬ 
feafes  they  meant  fuch  as  proceed  frequently 
from  a  diforder  in  the  folid  Parts,  or  from  a 
vitious  indigefted  nefs  and  groflhefs  oftheFluids, 
lo  that  they  either  move  very  flowly  towards 
a  Conco&ion,  or  elfe  never  reach  it.  Now 
the  Nature  of  Remedies  muff  be  diverlify’d 
according  to  the  various  State  of  the  Blood 
in  thefe  Difeafes.  We  ought  not  to  ply  e- 
very  Patient  promifeuoufly,  either  with  fpiri- 
rituous  or  with  watery  Remedies,  as  many 
are  wont  to  do.  In  acute  Diftempers,  a  great 
part  of  the  Cure  depends  upon  the  Phyfician’s 
patient  waiting  and  acling  with  Judgment  and 
Sagacity ;  and  tho’  fuch  Difeafes  come  fre¬ 
quently  to  a  fpontaneous  Solution,  either  by 
chance  or  through  the  favour  of  Nature,  yet 
Phyficians  are  not  guilty  of  greater  Errors  in 
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any  part  of  their  Profeffion,  than  in  the  cure 
of  acute  Cafes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Chro¬ 
nical  Difeafes,  retaining  to  the  faint  and  de¬ 
cay’d  Nature  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  the 
whole  of  the  Cure  depends  upon  the  skill  of 
the  Phyfician,  and  the  energy  of  Remedies ; 
for  neither  Fortune  nor  Nature  do  much  in 
fuch  cafes. 

But  now,  if  any  Gentleman  of  a  nicer  Tafte 
fhould  bedifoblig’d  by  the  mentioning  of  Na¬ 
ture  lo  often  in  this  Book,  and  brand  it  for  a 
refuge  of  Ignorance,  I  would  have  him  to  know, 
that  by  Nature  I  do  not  underhand  fome  wife 
Phantome,  roaming  about  every  where,  and 
dire&ing  all  things  by  its  Counfel  \  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  general  complex  of  natural  Caufes,  which, 
tho’  deftitute  of  Counfel  or  Defign,  put  forth 
their  Effedb  in  purfuarice  of  the  Laws  appoin¬ 
ted  by  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe  j  and  that 
in  fuch  order,  as  if  they  were  govern’d  and 
directed  by  the  belt  concerted  Counfels.  I 
underhand, if  you  will,  the  fEther  from  which 
all  Motion  fprings,  or  a  complex  of  effential 
Accidents,  namely,  Motion,  Figure,  Mag¬ 
nitude,  Situation,  and  the  Reft,  upon  which 
all  corporeal  Actions  depend  under  the  directi¬ 
on  of  the  Soul :  This,  1  fay,  is  that  Nature  I 
have  fo  often  recourfe  to  in  this  Treatife, 
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CHAR  II. 

Setting  forth  fome  of  the  principal  Caufef 
that  have  hitherto  retarded  the  Hifiory  of 
Difeafes ,  or  the  Medicina  Prima. 


I  Intimated  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  that 
under  the  Title  of  Medicina  Trimani  under- 
flood  nothing  elfe,but  a  moft  exaft  Defcription 
of  the  phenomena  of  every  Difeafe,  which 
make  up  their  due  and  natural  Hifiory.  But 
before  I  enter  upon  the  Rules  for  com  pleating 
this  Hifiory,  ’twill  not  be  improper  to  inquire 
by  the  Bye  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Phyfi- 
cians  have  hitherto  made  little  or  no  progrefs 
in  that  part }  notwithflanding  the  large  Vo- 
lums  of  Obfervations  that  are  extant.  In  the 
firfl  place  they  were  took  off  from  a  due  pur- 
fuit  of  Experience  by  that  late  Opinion  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  Senfes,  which  infinuated,  that  an 
inquifition  into  particular  things  is  infinite  and 
endlefs.  But  the  falllty  of  this  Opinion  is  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  conlider,  that  all  the  im¬ 
provement  of  good  Arts  in  this  our  Age,  is 
owing  only  to  the  Senfes  and  to  Experience. 
2SJay,  which  is  much  more  wonderful,  how 
many  things  do  we  owe  to  Chance?  We  all 
know  that  the  greatefl  part  of  Remedies,  and 
feveral  other  things  in  the  Phyfical  way  came 
to  light  by  that  means.  And  as  for  the  other 
Inventions,  the  enumeration  of  ’em  would  be 
too  tedious.  Did  not  Chance  bring  to  light  the 
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force  of  Gun-powder,  the  Conversion  of  the 
Load-ftone  to  the  Poles,  and  the  ufe  of  Tele- 
fcopes?  Now  if  Chance  can  do  fuch  mighty 
Feats,  why  Ihould  we  be  fo  fcanty  to  the  Sen- 
fes  that  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  regular  me¬ 
thod,  and  tho’  they  fometimes  err,  yet  fee 
and  corred  their  ovVn  Errors  ?  Another  thing 
that  flood  in  the  way  of  Experience,  was,  the 
ancient  Hatred  of  the  rational  Sed  againft  the 
Empirick,  which  they  look'd  upon  as  abjed 
Mountebankry,  unworthy  of  a  Man  of  Let¬ 
ters  ;  and  indeed  info  doing  they  had  not  done 
amifs,  had  they  meant  by  Empirick*  a  flupid, 
erratick,  unrepeated  way  of  Experience,  not 
fermented  in  the  Intelled,  and  confequently 
producing  nothing  but  erroneous  Conceptions, 
and  monflrous  Opinions.  But  they  carried 
the  matter  too  far  in  impeaching  the  Empi¬ 
ric^  Rational  Sed,  or  the  Empirick  Sed  be¬ 
come  Literate, invented  byMethod  not  Chance, 
improved  and  direded  by  the  Under  Handing, 
and  rais’d  to  the  pitch  of  Truth  after  a  long 
Inquifition  into  the  Effeds  of  Difeafes  \  which 
was  always  approved  of  by  Men  of  Learning, 
as  being  confonant  to  Nature.  In  the  Third 
place,  we  have  made  but  little  progrefs  in  this 
fort  of  Hiftory,  for  want  of  a  Guide  either  to 
dired  us  by  his  Example,  or  to  light  us  into 
the  method  of  Experience  through  fb  many 
difficult  and  uncertain  Paffages,  and  fo  many 
differences  of  Difeafes.  And  tho’  Hippocrates 
was  the  firft  that  fmell’d  out  this  matter,  and 
publifh’d  it  in  his  Writings,  either  Phylicians 
have  not  obferv’d  it,  or  have  put  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  glofs  upon  it, through  their  Prepoflef- 
fionand  falfe  Idols.  ’Tis  true,  the  rational 
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Phyficians  cbnfult  Experience  fometimes,  but 
they  only  draw  from  it  fome  general  Heads, 
and  thofe  neither  fully  detected,  nor  mature¬ 
ly  examin'd  ,  and  the  reft  they  lay  upon 
the  Anvil  of  Thought,  in  order  to  work 
’eminto  a  confonacny  with  their  own  Rea- 
fon.  The  Empiricks  again,  tho’  they  always 
glory  in  Experience,  never  come  to  the  right 
life  of  it ;  for  befides  that  they  fet  about  it 
without  light  or  method,  they  can’t  bear  that 
tedioufnefs  of  lnquifition,  that’s  requifite  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  Difeafes,  and  deducing1 
pra&ical  Precepts  from  thence.  ’Tis  no  won¬ 
der  therefore  that  this  ftupid,  cloudy,  and 
erroneous  way  of  experimenting, has  given  rife 
to  that  monftrous  pradice  of  the  Empiricks. 
Some  contented  with  a  few  Experiments,  and 
thofe  of  a  narrow  obfcure  extent,  raife 
thereupon  a  new  Philofophy,  and  a  new  The¬ 
ory  of  Phyfick*,  and  if  they  meet  with  any 
thing  that  is  not  exadly  confonant  to  their 
advances,  they  have  a  ftrange  way  of  wrefting 
it  and  bringing  it  about  to  their  purpofe. 
Such  is  the  Philofophy  of  the  Chymifts,  built 
upon  a  few  Experiments  taken  from  the  Fur¬ 
nace  ,  Gilbert  itis  Philofophy  of  Magnetifm, 
Mayow* s  Syftem  of  the  Aereom  Nitre  ;  and 
in  fine,  an  infinite  number  of  practical  Syftems 
founded  upon  the  Dodrine  of  AlcalP s  and  A- 
cids ,  the  Triumvirat  of  the  Humors  in  the 
firft  Paffages,  &c. 
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Many  affect  the  noife  of  Experience,  bni 
conclude  upon  their  own  Notions  before  they 
confult  it,  and  then  tye  it  up  ftrangely  to  thefe 
Notions  and  wind  it  about  to  ferve  their 
turn.  And  according  as  the  Area,  of  their 
fancy  is  clean,  or  poifefs’d  by  prejudice,  f> 
they  judge  varioufly  of  their  own  and  others 
Experiments,  and  either  darken  or  enervat 
’em  with  their  own  Meditations.  Some  giving 
their  Mind  to  Aftrology,  Magick,  and  other 
fuperftitious  whims,  that  lie  almoft  beyond 
our  reach,  have  confounded  the  true  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Difeafes  with  fuperltitious  Traditions. 
Now,from  all  thefe  there  arofe  a  threefold  Off* 
fpring  of  Errors,  or  three  falfe  Syftems  ofPhy- 
fick,  namely,  the  Sophiftical,  the  Empirick2 
and  the  Superftitious. 

Further*,  tho’  Authors  have  amafs’d  together 
great  and  bulky  Volums  of  Obfervations,  yet 
the  firft  Hiftory  of  every  Difeafe  has  been 
but  little  improv’d.  For  i.they  obferv’dno 
Method  or  Order  in  making  their  Obfervati¬ 
ons,  but  acted  like  Men  in  the  Dark,  that 
grope  at  every  thing  till  by  chance  they  light 
on  the  right  way  *,  or  like  Men  in  a  Defart, 
that  take  Gounfelfrom  a  fortuitous  appearance 
of  things;  they  drew  their  Obfervations  man 
interrupted  and  prepofterous  way  *,  fo  that 
Tis  no  wonder  they  borrow’d  from  thence, 
and  imparted  to  us  an  uncertain  Twilight  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  conftant  and  clear  Light  into 
the  effects  of  Difeafes.  2.  Thefe  Obferva- 
lions  are  like  fo  many  unfteady  Waves  of 
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fleeting  Experience,  made  upon  three  or  four 
Cafes,  and  not  continued  in  a  conftant  order 
through  hundreds  and  thoufands  of  Patients, 
as  the  School  of  Coos  did.  3.  Tho’  many  of 
’em  have  Obfervations,  yet  they  are  fo  con¬ 
fus’d  and  perplex’d  with  the  forms  of  Theory, 
that  the  cleareft  fighted  Phyficians  can’t  di- 
ftinguifh,  whether  ’tis  Nature  or  the  Author 
that  fpeaks.  4.  The  Pra&ice  that  fome  fol¬ 
low’d  was  more  Speculative  and  Hypothetick, 
than  calculated  to  Nature’s  method.  From 
whence  ’tis  credible,  that  Difeafes  went  thro’ 
their  Periods,  not  by  their  natural  and  con-* 
ftant  La  ws,  but  according  as  they  were  vari- 
oufly  treated  in  divers  courfes  of  Pra&ice ; 
that  is,  the  Progrefs,  Exit  and  Symptoms  or 
fuchDifeafes  were  more  owing  to  therefpe&ive 
methods  of  Pra&ice,  than  to  the  immutable 
and  individual  Nature  of  the  Dillemper.  Thus, 
fuch  as  begin  the  cure  of  the  Pleurify  with  Pur¬ 
gatives  or  violent  Diaphoreticks  (an  unfafe 
and  unlucky  method)  ought  to  impute  what¬ 
ever  Symptoms  appear  afterwards,  rather  to 
thefe  Remedies,  than  to  the  genuine  Nature 
of  the  Difeafe.  We  conclude  therefore,  that 
$11  Obfervations  made  upon  Difeafes  irregu-^ 
larly  cur’d,  are  of  no  tife  for  promoting  their 
Natural  Hiftory  ^  for  that  they  fet  forth  the 
Cafe  otherwife  than  it  is  in  itfelf  or  ought  to 
be.  5.  The  prepoiTelfion  of  the  Mind  has 
likewile  occalion’d  the  omiffion  of  many  Sym¬ 
ptoms  that  did  not  exactly  fuit  with  the  Au-? 
thor’s  Hypothecs,  and  the  arbitrary  fi&ioa 
of  a  great  many,  as  being  necelfary  for  their 
further  Confirmation.  So  that  a  pure  and  ex¬ 
act  fiiftory  of  Difeafes^  I  mean  fuoh  as  flows 
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from  the  very  Nature  of  things  and  isdefcrib’d 
by  the  Patients  themfeives,  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Books ;  upon  the  account  that  the  Di- 
fcriptions  of  Difeafes  are  for  the  mod  part  ta¬ 
ken  not  from  Obfervation  and  matter  of  Faft, 
but  from  the  Author’s  Brains ;  and  that  many 
Symptoms  are  afcrib’d  to  ’em,  through  the  li~ 
centioufnefs  of  Opinions,  or  the  negligence  of 
Practitioners,  that  do  not  at  all  belong  to  ’em, 
as  it  appears  from  daily  Experience :  Nay, 
for  a  proof,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  Hy- 
pochondriack  Illnefs  alone,  of  which  the  Gale- 
nifts  have  forged  fo  many  monftrous  things, 
to  iave  and  maintain  their  Hypothefis  of  a 
hot  Liver  and  a  cold  Stomach. 

III. 

Thofe  who  reafbn  of  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes, 
according  to  the  Rules  and  Laws  of  fuch  other 
Sciences  as  they  take  delight  in, will  never  illuftr- 
ate  the  Nature  of  Difeafes  by  Obfervations;  as 
I  fhew’d  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  this  Book.  The 
famous  Lord  Ferulam ,  among  many  others, 
laments  extreamly  the  injury  done  to  Natural 
Hiftory  in  general,  and  the  increafe  of  it,  by 
Plato? s  inferring  his  Theology  in  the  courle  of 
his  Philofophy.  or  judging  of  Philofophical 
Matters  by  abftrafted  and  theological  Noti¬ 
ons.  And  fuch  indeed  is  the  cafe  of  Phyfick  j 
for  in  the  laftAgeLogick  wasfo  much  in  vogue, 
that  Phyllcians  apply’d  its  ftern  and  fevere 
Rules  to  the  Hiftory  and  Cure  of  Difeafes  \ 
and  how  far  they  were  out  in  fo  doing  is  plain 
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from  this,  That  after  all  the  mighty  pains  and 
labour  fpent  upon  Phyfical  Matters,  they 
brought  to  light,  not  new  difcoveries  or  hints 
pointing  to  ’em,  but  Queftions  out  ofQuefti- 
ons,  and  Fallacy  out  of  Quibbles  and  fo  put 
Phyfick  intirelyinto  the  Hands  of  the  Sbphifts. 
But  as  for  Diale&ick  or  Logick,  tho’  5tis  ufe~ 
fully  apply’d  to  fuch  Arts  and  civil  Affairs  as 
are  grounded  upon  Opinion,  yet  it  hardly 
reaches  the  refin’dnefs  and  fubtility  of  Nature, 
and  in  Natural  Hiftory  ferves  rather  to  con¬ 
firm  than  to  pull  up  Errors.  Upon  this  Con- 
fideration,  Gregprius  Nyffenus  breaks  out  to 
this  purpofe.  All  the  World  fees  that  the  Dia~ 
leEHck L,  Quirks  are  equally  firong  on  either  fidey  eQ 
iher  for  overturning  Truth  or  refuting  Err  our  *  by 
which  means  it  comes  to  pafs^  that  the  Truth  itfelf, \ 
when  fet  forth  by  that  art  pis  generally  fufpefted^  as 
bein<r  tainted  with  that  fubtilty  that  blinds  our 
es ,  and  mifleads  us  from  the  Truth* 

Tho"  many  Phyilcal  Authors  have,for  the  a- 
bove-mention’d  Reafons, contributed  but  little 
to  the  Illuftration  and  Improvement  of  the  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  Difeafes ;  yet  in  all  Ages,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  twolaft,  there  have  been dome, 
who  being  either  Men  of  excellent  Senfe  and 
judgment^  or  bred  und^r  good  Mafters,  or 
acquainted  with  the  Truth  by  reading  Hippos 
prates  $  Writings,  have  made  Obfervations  to 
very  good  purpofe,  and  illuftrated  both  the 
afcoye-mentionkl  Hiftory  and  Practice  itfelf, 
with  practical  Precepts  confirm’d  by  long 
Experience»  Such  are  Duret Hotter  and 
Jacotnu.fialloniMy  TozjHM^MartianttsfSydenham^ 
Morton  ^Mangetm^  V ale  few  de  Tar  an  t  a^ 

Tulpim 
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*TulpiuSj  Nicolaus  Chefnau ,  Franci  feus  Rubeus  of 
Kjenoua,  Riverim  Morem ,  (an .Italian  Author  of 
Fevers')  lodocrn  homim ,  dfehmid ,  and  others 
of  the  like  Form  ^  whom  I  recommend  as  true 
Pra&itioners  to  be  imitated  by  young  begin¬ 
ners 
* :  *  ■ 
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Containing  Rules  for  contriving  and  pro* 
mating  the  Hijlory  of  Difeafes ,  de¬ 
ducing  from  thence  Practical  Aphori- 
fins. 

§•  I* 

TH  E  Phyfical  School  that  flourifh’d  at 
Coos,  was  ever  in  great  Reputation  a- 
mong  all  forts  of  Phyficians  :  And  indeed  very 
juftly.  For  whether  you  regard  the  Im¬ 
portance  and  Method  of  the  Subjed  they  treat 
of,  or  the  number  of  Inventions  and  Difco- 
veries,  you  muft  own,  that  upon  thefe  Heads 
they  went  beyond  all  other  Schools.  That 
School  brought  up,  among  other  great  Men, 
Hipocrates,  defcended  of  the  Family  of  the  A- 
fclepiades,  being  the  20th  from  Jupiter ,  the 
1 8th  from  zAUfculajius,  and  the  9th  from  King 
Chry  famis.  This  great  Man  following  the  me¬ 
thod  of  that  School,  was  much  given  to  Ob- 
fervation,  diligent  in  delineating  with  fideli¬ 
ty  and  exadnefs  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes ,  and 
wife  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  fixing  pradical 
Precept,  confirm’d  by  long  ufe.  And  I  am 
of  the  Opinion  that  he  kept  fo  clofe  to  that 
Preceptive  Aphoriftical  and  grave  method  in 
Ms  Writings,  for  no  other  end,  but  to  in- 
fmuate  tacitly  to  us,  that  ’tis  the  molt  proper 
method  both  for  improving  and  confirming 
Phyfick.  But  conlidering  that  the  Primitive 

Fathers 
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Fathers  of  Phyfick  have  not  plainly  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  the  neceflary  Rules  and  Cautions 
for  fixing  fuch  Precepts,  nor  left  us  that  wide 
Field  of  Obfervations  from  whence  they  were 
took  ;  methinks  they  have  done  by  us  as  the 
Architects  ufe  to  do  in  railing  Obelisks,  or 
building  great  Edifices;  for  when  they  are 
about  them  they  have  their  Ladders,  Scaf¬ 
folds,  Ropes,  and  many  other  Inftruments  of 
Architecture  ;  but  when  the  Work  is  finifh’d 
they  remove  all  thefe ;  from  whence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  tho’  Pofterity  admires  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Edifice,  yet  they  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Inftruments  made  ufe  of  in  build¬ 
ing  it.  In  like  manner  young  Phylicians  ad¬ 
mire  and  read  with  veneration  the  Works  of 
the  divine  Hippocrate  s,  but  ftand  amaz’d  and  are 
cover’d  with  ignorance  when  they  conflder 
what  Inftruments  he  imploy’d  in  building  fo 
noble  an  Edifice.  Now  thefe  Inftruments  I 
purpofe  to  fet  forth  (as  well  as  I  can)  in  the 
enfuing  Chapters,  by  pointing  to  fuch  means, 
as  perhaps  were  made  ufe  of  by  Hippocrates ,  in 
promoting  and  perfecting  Phyfick  by  Obfer¬ 
vations,  Hiftory  and  Precepts. 

II. 

In  compiling  the  Hiftory  of  any  Difeafe, 
four  things  are  chiefly  neceifary  ;  Firft, 
an  Acquifition  of  particular  Obfervations. 
Secondly,  the  due  Dilpofition  of  them. 
Thirdly,  the  Maturation  and  Digeftion  of 
thefe  Obfervations.  And,  Fourthly,  the  de¬ 
duction  of  Precepts  and  general  Axioms  out 
of  the  Obfervations  thus  prepar’d.  Of  each  of 

thefe 
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thefe  apart.  The  infinite  Inquifition and  De- 
fcription  of  particulars,  is  the  firft  Bafis  of 
the  Hiftory  of  any  Difeafe  fo  that  a  Hi- 
ftoriographer  of  this  Nature  ought  to  fall  firft 
about  this,  and  to  fpend  many  Years  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  large  number  of  Obfervations.  In 
going  about  this  Work,  he  mu  ft  not  trouble 
his  Head  with  gratifying  his  Readers  Palate 
in  fine  Words,  nor  confine  himfelf  to  what  is 
ufeful  to  Patients }  but  only  heap  together 
fuch  a  quantity  of  Particulars,  as  is  fuificient 
for  a  dedudion  of  Axioms,  and  fixing  a  clear 
and  perfed  natural  Idea  of  the  Syftem  of  the 
Difeafe  he  treats  of.  Let  his  Obfervations  be  fet 
down  in  a  rough  and  unpolifh’d  Style,  that  is, 
in  the  fame  fort  of  words  that  Patients  ufe 
whendhey  exprefs  their  ails :  Let  him  fet 
down  the  minuteft,  meaneft  and  moft  ufelefs 
Circumftances :  Let  him  add  nothing  of  his 
own,  I  mean  nothing  that  either  a  nimble  way 
of  difputing,  or  an  empty  fhew  of  Learning 
may  fuggeft;  but  like  a  faithful  Scribe,  he 
muft  diligently  colled  the  Laws  enacted  by 
Nature,  and  defcribe  ’em  in  the  fame  very 
manner  in  which  Nature  fpoke  ’em.  He 
muft  regulate  his  Condud,  as  Judges  do  in 
Civil  Caufes,  upon  which  the  belt  Sentences 
and  Judgments  are  pafs’d,  when,  without  re- 
P  gard  to  the  Licentioufhefs  or  eloquence  of  O- 
ratours,  all  the  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  the  Witnef- 
fes:  .For  in  like  manner,  the  Judgments  pafs’d 
uponThe  Nature  of  Difeafes,  will  then  be  beft, 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  evident  joint- 
Teftimonies  of  Experience,  not  alter’d  by  the 
licentioufnefs  of  Authors,  who  are  fway’d  by 
Humour  and  Prejudice  j  whereas  the  real  TeftL 
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monies  and  refponfes  of  things,  are,  tho’ 
fometimes  obfcure  and  perplex’d,  yet  always 
fincere  and  uncorrupted. 

This  rough  and  unpolilh’d  way  of  Obferva- 
tions,  join’d  to  the  long  attendance  that  the 
acquifition  and  taking  of  ’em  requires,  may 
perhaps  fcare  both  the  Reader  and  the  Wri¬ 
ter,  and  feem  equally  troublefome  and  ufelefs 
to  both.  But  be  it  known  to ’em,  that  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  fuch  Obfervations,  is  like  a  Barn  or 
Store-houfe,  in  which  we  are  not  to  ftay  with 
pleafure,  but  to  ftep  down  to  it  now  and 
then,  when  we  want  any  thing,  either  for 
the  conftruCtion  of  Axioms,  or  the  cure  of 
Difeafes.  Nor  has  any  thing  funk  the  verity  and 
fidelity  of  the  Medcinal Natural  Hiftory  more 
than  that  fatal  itch  of  Authors  to  imbellifh  it 
with  new  and  quaint  ways  of  Speaking,  fub- 
tile  Speculations,  copious  Quotations  out  of 
Authors,  and  fuch  other  things  as  are  added 
to  gratifie  the  Reader.  It  is  expedient  there¬ 
fore  to  manage  the  Hiftory  and  Narrative  of 
Cafes,  as  if  Phyfick  were  but  juft  now  come  in*4 
to  the  World }  for  that  Hiftory  of  Difeafes, 
that  lhines  as  it  were  through  a  Cloud  in  the 
modern  Books,  wants  that  expurgation,  that 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  of  old  adjudg’d  for  Philofo* 
phy.  I  am  not  Ignorant^  fays  he,  that  there  is  ex¬ 
tant  a  natural  HioJlryi  the  variety  and  diligence 
of  which  renders  it  both  grateful  and  curious  j  but 
if  you  cull  out  of  it  the  Fables ,  Antiquity ,  Quota¬ 
tions  of  Authors ,  idle  Contr  aver  files ^  Superfti- 
tion ,  Philology ,  and  other  or n ament al  Appendages^ 
which  are  fitter  materials  for  convivial  JDificourJes7 
and  the  entertainment  of  Reamed  Men ,  than  for 
Inflitutions  of  Fhilo  fophy  j  If  the fe  be  lopped  off  the 

Remains 
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Remains  of  Natural  Hiflory  will  come  to  littlel 
To  perfeft  the  firft  Hiftory  of  any  Difeafe, 
Twill  be  neceffary  for  the  Hiftorian  to  mark 
down  in  his  Obfervations,not  only  the  fmalfft 
Accidents  that  fallout  from  Day  to  Day  in  any 
Difeafe,  together  with  their  Violence,  Progrefs 
and  Termination  for  better  or  for  worfe }  but 
like  wife  the  minuteft  Circumftances  of  Tim£ 
and  Place,  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  the  ante¬ 
cedent  and  concomitant  Caufes,  the  method 
ot  Cure,  and  the  Remedies  made  ufe  of:  In  a 
word,  ail  things  that  are  either  Antecedents, 
Concomitants,  or  Confequents  of  the  Difeafe. 
For  the  omifiion  of  the  veryleaft  Circumftance 
ufes  to  Hop  or  perplex  the  effect:  of  the  whole 
Obfervation,  and  even  to  interrupt  the  true 
fervice  of  the  Hiftory.  All  things,  I  fay,  are 
to  be  defcrib’d  with  that  diligence  and 
nicety  ,  that  if  any  doubtful  or  uncertain 
thing  falls  out  in  the  courfe* of  an  Obferva¬ 
tion,  it  muft  not  be  conceal'd  or  fupprefs’d 
(which  indeed  is  too  common  a  fault  among 
all  the  writers  of  Obfervations)  but  ought  to 
be  plainly  and  diftm&ly  defcrib’d  under  a  cau¬ 
tion  or  remark.  For  the  truth  or  falfity  of 
Experiments,  will  foon  be  laid  open  by  the 
truth  or  falfity  of  the  Axioms.  Nay,  further, 
that  the  verity  and  integrity  of  the  Obferva¬ 
tion  may  be'  yet  more  apparent,  the  very  way 
and  manner  of  Obfervixig  muft  be  fet  down, 
that  fo  Men  may  be  left  to  their  liberty  in 
judging  and  examining,  whether  that  method 
of  Oblervation  is  to  be  relied  on  or  not,  and 
others  may  be  excited  to  find  out  more  accurate 
Methods.  To  conclude,  nothing  will  be  more 
conducive  to  the  perfecting  of  this  Hiftory, 

than 
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than  the  abundance  and  fertility  of  the  Col¬ 
lodion  of  Particulars,  for  by  that  means  the 
Inquifition  and  conftruftion  of  Axioms,  will  be 
gone  about  in  a  more  eafie  and  expedit  way* 
than  upon  a  barren  and  undigefted  Stock. 

III. 

After  our  Hiftotian  has  fpent  a  due  portion 
of  time  in  making  Obfervations,  and  diligent¬ 
ly  furvey’d  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  in  hand 
for  feveral  Years,  and  committed  all  to  Writ¬ 
ing  ;  his  next  care  muft  be  to  attempt  fome 
difpofition  of  the  Matter,  and  gradually  ad¬ 
vance  his  Experience,  which  is  yet  but  Empi¬ 
rical  and  Stupid,  to  a  literate  degree.  For 
fuch  Obfervations  are  like  the  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  ufelefs  indeed  in  themfelves*,  but 
when  varioufly  joyn’d,  mutually  collated  and 
rang’d  in  order,  they  make  up  the  true  Idiom 
of  Nature.  The  Difpofition  I  fpeak  of,  con- 
lifts  chiefly  in  forting  things  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  into  Heads  and  common  places  , 
and  ranging  whatever  is  difcover’d  by  Obfer- 
vation,  under  a  proper  Title.  For  example* 
after  the  Hiftorian  has  made  a  thoufand  or 
two  thoufand  Obfervations  of  the  Cholick,  he 
divides  that  collective  Body  of  Obfervations  in¬ 
to  Diagnofticks  and  Prognofticks,  fome  con- 
ftant,  fome  inconftant  *,  Caufesof  feveral  Ciaf- 
fes,  and  of  feveral  different1  Influences :  The 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  the  Conftitutions  of 
the  Weather  that  prevails  moft  for  the  time  ; 
Symptoms,  fome  conftant  Companions  of  the 
Difeafe,  and  others  veering  about  and  frequent¬ 
ly  difappearing  ^  the  events,  fome  happy  fome 
fatal,  of  the  Indications  taken,  the  fuccefs  or 
unfavourable  ilTue  of  Remedies  exhibited. 

Thefe? 
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Thde  r  and  fuch  like ,  muft  be  the  A f~' 
tides  of  Inquifition,  as  I  call  ’em,  and  after  the 
Hiftory  is  colleded,  whatever  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  things  rang’d  under  fuch  and  fuch  Ar¬ 
ticles,  mull  be  plac’d  accordingly;  that  lb 
the  Hiftory  being  duly  divided  and  diftinguifh’d, 
he  may  make  an  orderly  and  certain  Indudioii 
for  the  eftablifhing  of  Axioms  or  general  Pre~ 
cepts* 

IV, 

The  method  of  Digeftion  pretends  only  td 
make  an  orderly  and  digefted  Body  of  thofe 
Particulars  which  formerly  lay  ftraggling  and 
unparcell’d  ;  to  rejed  fuch  things  as  are  falfe* 
and  guard  with  proper  Cautions  any  thing 
that’s  doubtful,  inconftant,  and  common  td 
other  things  that  feem  to  refemble  it.  In  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Breaft  ,  for  inftance,  Diure- 
ticks  are  found  to  be  generally  the  belt  Med’- 
cines ;  rejeding  withal  the  acid  Diureticks 
which  gall  the  Lungs,  and  fix  the  Blood  with¬ 
in ’em.  The  JefuitsBark  is  truly  ail  undeniable 
Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  intermitting  Fe¬ 
vers  ;  bnt  it  muft  not  be  given  if  you  fufped 
an  Inflammation  of  any  of  theVifcera,or  an  in¬ 
ward  Impofthume,  or  a  debility  and  preterna- 
tual  Diforder  in  any  Part  ;  for  in  fuch  cafes  it 
does  not  remove  but  inflames  the  Fever,  and 
by  throwing  the  whole  morbifick  Matter  upon 
the  afteded  Part  produces  fatal  Inflammations* 
and  at  lafta  Gangrene,  Further,  the  Jefiiits 
Bark  is  of  ufe  in  intermitting  Fevers,  provi¬ 
ded  ’tis  not  given  in  the  beginning  while  the 
humours  are  yet  crude ;  for  fometimes  it  does  ndt 
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take  off"  the  Fever,  or  if  it  does,  a  few  days  af¬ 
ter  the  Fever  returns;  nay,  which  is  yet  worfe, 
oftentimes  the  Bark  thus  exhibited  gives  rife 
to  new  Dyftempers,  namely,  Afthma’s,  Drop-*- 
lies,  Dyfenteries,  Rheumatifms,  Suppreffions 
of  wonted  Evacuations,  and  the  like,  as  we 
learn  from  the  repeated  Experience  of  our 
modern  Practitioners.  The  Jovial  Be^oardick* 
is  a  foveraign  Remedy  for  pacifying  the  vio¬ 
lent  pains  of  the  Parts,  for  it  checks  the  im- 
petuofity  of  the  raging  Spirits  and  Salts  in  a 
minute;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  muff:  take 
care  that  thefe  pains  are  not  Gouty,  Venereal, 
or  the  like,  the  matter  of  which  being  there¬ 
by  imprilon’d,  might  raife  greater  Evils;  you 
muff:  likewife  avoid  the  giving  of  it  in  the  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Nerves,  and  fome  grievous  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Head,  fuch  as  the  Apoplexy,  Pal- 
fy,  &c.  for  ’tis  unfriendly  and  prejudicial  to 
the  Nerves  and  the  Brain.  Now  the  fame 
method  muff:  be  follow’d  in  tacking  due  Cauti¬ 
ons  to  things  of  greater  importance  in  this  our 
Hiftory,  fuch  as  the  Diagnofticks,  the  Pro- 
gnofticks,  the  chief  Symptoms,  the  caufes  of 
any  kind,  &c.  For  an  Induction  run  on  by  a 
Angle  Enumeration,  without  joining  due  cau¬ 
tions  to  doubtful  things,  and  fuch  as  bear  ail 
Analogy  to  the  Phenomena  of  another  Dif- 
eafe,  the  mask  of  which  they  fometimes  put 
on  ;  or  without  rejedting  fuch  particulars  as 
arefalfe  and  inconflant;  fuch  an  Indudtion,  I 
fay,  makes  a  lame  Conclufion.  On  the  con* 
trary,  a  laudable  Induction,  to  ufe  my  Lord 
Perulam*  s  Words,  is  a  certain  form  of  demon- 
fixation  that  defends  fenfe,  illuminates  and 
perfects  theMind  ina  juft  deduction  of  Conclu* 
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lions,  and  keeps  clofe  to,  and  mingles  in  a  man¬ 
ner  with  Nature. 

V. 

A  fufficient  flock  of  Particulars  being  thus 
got  in,  our  Obfervator  mult  then  call  up  his 
own  Judgment,  and  begin  to  thing  of  forming 
fome  general  Precepts,  comprehending  the 
fum  and  quinteffence  of  the  Art.  And  in¬ 
deed,  if  apprehenfion  and  thought  be  necef* 
fary  in  any  cafe,  this  mull  be  it }  that  like  a 
Divine  Fire  it  may  inlighten  this  huge  and  ob- 
fcure  Defart  of  Particulars,  perplex’d  with 
fuch  a  fallacious  limilitude  of  Things  and  Signs* 
an  intricacy  and  intanglement  of  Caufes,  and 
an  ambiguity  of  ways.  This  illuminationis 
neceffary,  that  fo  we  making  a  difcreet  ufe 
of  our  Judgment,  may  mount  upwards  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  climbing  with  conflant  labour  up 
the  fleep  afcents  of  morbifick  Matters,  one 
after  another  ,  may  at  lafl  reach  the  top 
b  eighth  of  Nature  where  the  Air  is  clear,  and 
affords  a  true  profped  of  Difeafes,  and  from 
whence  there  leads  an  eafy  and  gentle  defcent 
to  the  method  of  true  Practice.  - 

VI. 

Thefe  general  Precepts,  the  ancients  call’d 
Aphorifms.  Now ,  the  Aphorijms  are  like 
Road-marks  and  Handing  Beacons, to  direft  us 
in  furmounting  the  difficult  cures  of  Difeafes ; 
which  in  ancient  times  were  not  meddled  with 
but  byMen  of  the  bellLearning  worn  out  with 
Age  and  Practice,  Men  of  pointed  Thought  in 
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ing  the  fubtiities  of  differences,  of  Patience 
in  doubting,  deliberation  in  affer  ting,  and  pru¬ 
dence  in  making  a  juft  Difpofition,  &c.  But 
now  a~days  the  forryeft  Apothecary’s  Boy 
claims  a  right  of  pronouncing  Aphorifms  and 
Sentences  in  Phyfical  Matters.  The  Phyfici- 
ans  take  up  the  moft  general  Propofitions  front 
two  or  three  Experiments,  made,  as  ’twere* 
at  random  }  to  the  too  too  manifeft  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  moft  noble  profefflon,  and  thedif- 
grace  of  the  Profeffors.  But  for  the  putpofe. 

When  our  Obfervator  has  labour’d  fufficK 
ently  himfeif  in  the  wide  extended  Field  of 
Obfervations,  and  learn’d  exadly  an  Alpha¬ 
bet  of  the  Nature  of  Difeafes,  he  ought  not 
to  fly  prefently  to  the  moft  general  things  in 
a  compendious  precipitant  way,  a  way  that’s 
unpaffableto  Nature,  and  expos’d  to  Difputes, 
but  muff:  rife  gradually  by  winding  about* .  in 
afcending  and  defcending,  and  by  penetrating 
fufficiently  into  the  Mafs  of  Particulars',  and 
when  he  has  thus  reach’d  the  moft  general 
things,  he  muff:  afterwards  deduce  from  ’em. 
middling  Propofitions  and  Axioms.  That  de- 
fultory  way  of  abftraciing  from  Particulars,  not 
well  known,  nor  duly  examin’d,  to  Generals, 
fome  Affirmative,  fome  Negative,  is  fuffici¬ 
ently  exemplified  in  the  Writings  of  later 
Authors.  Upon  a  few  Obfervations  of  Inflam¬ 
mations  and  Impofthumes  in  the  Vifcera  of 
fome  that  dy’d  of  malignant  or  inflammatory 
Fevers,  Henry  Screta  had  the  affurance  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  all  Fevers  proceed  from  the  latent 
inflammations  of  the  Parts  :  And  having  like— 
Wife  derived  the  Origin  of  Hectick  Fevers 
from  the  fame  fource, .  he  ftill  prefcrib’d  .  fof 
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thefe  (as  well  as  the  other  Fevers)  Diaphore- 
ticks  and  Aperients  of  feveral  forts,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  difpel  the  pretended  latent  Inflamma¬ 
tions  and  Impofthumes.  Now,  he’s  in  the 
right  of  it,  when  Hectick  Fevers  take  rife 
from  fuch  Caufes,  but  not  when  they  fpring 
from  Caufes  of  a  quite  different  Nature,  viz.. 
overfw eating,  a  fimple  Gonorrhoea,  the  Whites 
in  Women  over-fuckling  in  Nurfes,  a  Dyfentery , 
a  Diarrhea ,  a  Diabetes ,  immoderate  Salivation, 
over- watching, over-working,d"c.  In  which  cafes 
the  HecHckis  bred,  not  by  latent  Abfceffes,  as 
fancies, but  by  too  great  aConfumption  of 
the  nutritious  Juice  *,  and  the  method  of  Cure 
ought  to  be  vary’d  in  purfuance  of  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  fuch  Caufes.  But  ftis  needlefs  to  infill 
on  further  Inftances  of  unfeafonable  abftra&i- 
ons  from  Particulars,  fince  they  are  fo  obvious 
in  our  Modern  Books. 

To  make  a  Handing  and  perpetual  Axiom, 
you  muff:  take  care  it  be  commenfurable  to 
the  Particulars  from  which  ’tis  drawn ;  and 
runs  neither  higher  nor  lower  than  the  Im¬ 
portance,  Verity,  and  Extent  of  the  Particu¬ 
lars  will  allow  ;  that  is,  that  'tis  neither  car- 
ry'd  fo  high  as  to  end  in  abftra&ed  empty  No¬ 
tions,  nor  confin'd  to  fuch  a  narrow  low  com- 
pafs,  as  to  reft  in  the  confufion  and  ftupidity 
of  Particulars.  Let  it  be  like  Water  which 
rifes  in  the  Fountain,  as  high  as  it  falls  upon 
the  defcent  from  the  Ciftern.  In  Abftra&i- 
ons  of  this  nature,  we  muff:  take  care  above  all, 
that  the  Mind  be  dire&ed  by  Prudence  to  have 
the  Particulars  always  in  view,  and  be  not 
left  to  itfelf,  as  being  apt  in  its  own  Nature 
to  foar  to  abftradted  things,  without  a  mature 

Con- 
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Confideration  of  the  interjacent  Propofitions. 
ThisRule  was  religioufly  obferv’d  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  Aphorifms,  his  Predictions,  his  Coacce , 
and  mod  of  his  other  Monuments }  which 
oughtto.be  a  Pattern  to  us  in  the  forming  of 
new  Axioms.  By  this  time  a  day  our  Pro- 
feflion  had  been  well  flock’d  with  Axioms,  if 
they  had  cleav’d  to  the  Womb  of  Nature  in  the 
later  Ages,  and  fuck’d  in  the  wholfome  Milk 
of  Obfervations but  being  fnatch’d  from  Na¬ 
ture’s  Lap,  and  bred  up  in  the  Schools  of  Di- 
fputes,  tis  no  wonder  we  are  now  fo  fcantily 
provided  ;  and  that  all  the  advances  made 
Ence  the  Coans ,  by  the  Arabians ,  and  fome 
illiterate  contentious  Men  among  the  Latines, 
are  only  the  idle  jargon  of  Old  Men,  addrefs’d 
to  unskillful  Boys. 

VII. 

In  fine,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
truth  of  Axioms  than  an  ex  ad  and  rigid  de~ 
feription  of  all,  even  the  meaneft  and  almoft 
ufelefs  Symptoms  of  Difeafes :  And  indeed  no¬ 
thing  has  been  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  per- 
fedion  and  progrefsof  theHiftory  of  Difeafes, 
than  the  prepoderous  Study  of  Phyiicians,  in 
marking  down  and  amplifying  things  of  a  lar¬ 
ger  extent,  and  negleding  obfeure  and  mean 
Circumftances.  Nature  makes  no  Efforts  in 
vain  *,  and  fometimes  the  lead  things  are  the 
beginning  or  firft  Elements  of  the  great  onerj 
not  to  mention  that  the  lead  condud  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  greated.  Wind  breaking 
downwards,  is  reckon’d  a  mean  and  immate¬ 
rial  Motion:,  and  yet  in  a  Dyfentery  the  break- 
'  ing  of  Wind  downwards,  after  its  abfence  for 
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fpme  time,  is  a  fign  of  a  fpeedy  recovery  :  In 
a  defperate  Iiiack  Fit,  if  a  great  deal  of  Wind 
breaks  downwards  with  a  ftink,  ?tis  a  har¬ 
binger  of  Death.  This  I  obferv’dupon  a  Man 
of  lixty  Years  of  Age  at  Rome ,  in  the  Year 
1693»  If  a  Child  handles  its  Belly  often,  ’tis 
a  fign  of  Worms.  If  a  thick  flime  gathers  up¬ 
on  the  Teeth  in  Fevers,  the  Fever  will  be 
high,  Hip.  Sett .  4.  aph.  53.  Red-noskl  Per-4 
fons  ar  e  of  a  foluble  Body  j  Hip.  Epidem.  Much 
Sweating  without  a  manifeft  caufe  in  the  time 
of  Sleep,  is  an  argument  of  over  Feeding  *,  or 
if  the  Perfon  do  not  eat  much,  it  fpeaks 
that  he  wants  Evacuations:  Hip.  4.  Aph.  41. 
A  great  many  things  of  this  Nature  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Courfe  of  Cure,  are  over  “look'd 
and  flighted  by  Phyficians,  as  being  ufelefs 
and  of  no  importance  ;  whereas  they  are  in  ef- 
fed  as  capable  to  give  Light  and  Service,  and 
afford  Diagnofliicks,  Prognofticks,  and  Indica» 
tions  of  Cure,  as  Circumftances  of  larger  Ex¬ 
tent  and  greater  Importance. 

ii..  .  -i-  .  «* 
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CHAP.  IV. 

•  1 


Of  the  Erecting  of  Colleges  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  P  r  act  ice. 


§.  I. 


H  E  Work  we  have  thus  cut  out,  is  a 


A  Work  of  fo  lhuch  Labour  and  Meditati¬ 
on,  that  it  requires  not  one  or  a  few,  but  a 
whole  Society  of  Learned  Men  :'And  for  this 
Reafbn  I  think  it  neceflary,  that  in  great  Ci¬ 
ties  which  have  large  Hofpitals,  the  respective 
Princes  fhould  fettle  Colleges  ofPhyficians  in 
order  to  the  improving  of  Practice  byHiftory 
and  Observations.  We  fee  other  Arts  and 
Sciences  flourifh  by  fuch  liberal  Settlements, 
and  ’tis  convenient  their  liberality  fhould  ex¬ 
tend  in  like  manner  to  Phyfick.  Such  a  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyhcians,  or  fuch  a  practical  College, 
as  I  nowpropofe,  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
Bodies,  one  fet  apart  for  reading  the  Books 
that  contain  Observations,  and  the  other  fot 
making  and  Setting  down  newObfervations. 
As  for  the  i  ft  (which  fhall  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Literate  Society )  they  muft  have  recourfe  to  Such 
Authors  as  write,  not  Paradoxes  or  uncom¬ 
mon  and  ftrange  Surprizing  Stories,  but  the 
faithful  and  true  accounts  of  the  DiSeaSes 
that  frequently  happen,  taking  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  or  occasional  Caufes  of  the  Diftemper  \ 
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of  its  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Declendon ;  of  the 
Symptoms  that  appear  from  Day  to  Day ;  of 
the  Translation  of  a  Symptom  of  one  kind  in¬ 
to  that  of  another  in  every  Period  of  the  Di¬ 
feafe  ^  What  Benefit  or  Detriment  accrues  to 
the  Patient  in  any  Period  of  the  Difeafe  from 
the  acceffion  of  any  new  Symptom,  from  the 
exhibition  of  any  Remedies,  from  thepurfuit 
of  fuch  and  fach  a  Method  of  Cure,  &c.  I 
mean  whether  Health  or  Death  infued,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Difeafe  was  thereupon  prolong’d  cp 
Shorten’d,  or  rather,  whether  ’twas  transfer- 
fer’d  from  one  Species  to  another  of  a  very 
different  feature.  Let  every  Fellow  of  this 
Literate  Society  have  one  Difeafe  allotted  him 
for  the  task  of  his  whole  Life,  which  he  ought 
to  purfne  after  this  manner.  If  the  Pleurify, 
for  inftance,  be  his  Subjefr,  let  him  read  all 
the  Histories  of  Pleurifies  related  by  Obferva- 
tors,  and  other  Learned  Fhydcians,  and  mark 
’em  dowji  in  a  Paper  Book  provided  for  the 
purpofe.  After  they’re  thus  mark'd  down, let 
him  confider  ’em  with  attention,  and  then 
fall  about  the  investigation  of  the  following 
Heads,  viz..  The  Nature  or  Idea  of  the  Di¬ 
feafe  in  general,  the  DiagnoSticks  and  Pro- 
gnoiticks,  the  Cautions  and  general  Precepts, 
thg  moft  accurate  Methods  of  Cure,  the  choi- 
cell  and  almoft  fpecifick  Remedies,  the  mutu¬ 
al  Transmutations  of  Symptoms  and  Diieafcs, 
with  the  ineafure  of  their  duration,  the  Ef¬ 
forts,  Method,  and  Order  of  Nature  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  morbifick  Matter.  All  thefe  he  nniSfc 
fort  into  their  proper  Clades,  and  range ’em 
onder  their  pdpeftive  general  Heads,  as  1  in¬ 
timated 
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timated  above.  By  running  thus  through 
all  the  Hiftories  of  Plurifies,  he’ll  difcover, 
for  Example,  that  dry  Plurifies  without  fpit- 
ting  are  hard  to  be  cur’d,  and  pernicious  : 
That  all  fpittings  which  do  notJefTenthe  pain, 
are  bad  ;  but  thofe  which  give  eafe  are  of  a 
good  Charafter :  That  pains  in  the  Sides  in 
old  Men  are  for  the  moft  part  Mortal,  chiefly 
becaufe  they  have  not  ftrength  todifcharge  the 
Matter :  That  Purging  in  an  acute  Pleuri- 
fy,  attended  with  an  over-bearing  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  ftops  the  fpitting,  feeds  the  Inflammati¬ 
on,  and  makes  way  for  the  Phthifick  and 
Suppuration:  That  in  all  Difeafesof  theBreaft, 
efpecially  thofe  accompanied  with  Inflammati¬ 
ons,  Purgatives  are  generally  hurtful,  and  on 
the  other  hand, Diuretics,  expectorating  Med’- 
cines,  and  the  bathing  of  the  Feet,  give  relief : 
That  repeated  Bleeding  follow’d  by  feveral 
Draughts  of  a  peftoral  deco&ion  taken  down 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  bore,  will  quickly  take  off 
the  moil  obftinate,  and  in  a  manner  Itrangl- 
ing  Pleurifies  :  That  a  Loofnefs  in  a  Pleurify 
is  generally  fatal :  That  the  pleuritick  Pain 
rifes  for  the  moft  part  to  the  Throat,  Breaflr, 
Back,  &c.  That  Perlbnsmuch  fubje&to  Pleu¬ 
rifies,  die  oftentimes  of  a  Pleurify,  or  of  a 
Peripneumonia  :  That  the  fooner  the  fpitting 
comes,  the  fooner  the  Pleurify  s  cur’d  :  That 
in  a  malignant  Pleurify  the  fafeft  way  is  not  to 
Bleed  :  That  cold  Drink  kills  many  pleuritick 
Patients,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  Phyficians  a- 
fcribe  their  Death  to  other  occaflons.  Thefe, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  politions,  will  our  Hi¬ 
storian  gather  from  fuch  Hiftories ;  which, 
tho’  they  lye  {Haggling  and  undigefted,  yet 
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they  contain  lomething  that  relifhes  of  the 
natural  Oare,  and  anfwers  nicely  to  its  Laws. 

I  mention  and  recommend  this  Method  of 
illuftrating  and  amplifying  the  Hiftory  of  Di- 
feafes  by  Obfervations  cull’d  out  of  Books,  left 
fuch  a  quantity  of  Ware  taken  from  Nature’s 
Shop,  fhould  lye  more  or  lefs  bury’d  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  folidity  or  levity  of  thofe  Au¬ 
thors,  and  for  fear  the  elaborate  performances 
of  Men  of  the  beft  Learning  fhould  be  doom’d 
to  perpetual  Oblivion.  Befides,  one  Man  is 
not  fufficient  for  illuftrating  the  whole  Pro¬ 
vince  of  one  Difeafe  }  fo  that  we  lye  under  a 
neceffity  of  taking  in  Materials  from  all 
Hands.  This  Galen  hints  at ;  Cap .  9.  de  Sub - 
j igur  Emp.  Since  fays  he,  The  Life  of  one  Man  is 
not  fuff  dent  for  the  invention  of  all  things.  Hi- 
fi  ory  colleEhs  the  Obfervations  of  aged  Time ,  that  by 
the  inftruEHon  of  many  Men  in  fever al  Ages ,  one 
Man  may  become  very  Learned . 

II. 

The  other  Body  of  this  College  to  which 
we  {hall  give  the  Name  of  the  Practical  Society , 
muft  be  intirely  taken  up  in  finding  out  and 
marking  down  new  Obfervations  of  Difeafes, 
and  purfue  the  fame  meafures  in  that  Office 
that  we  laid  down  above  for  the  literate  Soci¬ 
ety  in  theirs.  That  is  to  fay,  every  Member 
of  the  Society  muft  take  a  particular  Difeafe 
for  his  Province.  I  have  fhewn  at  large  in  the 
foregoing  Chapter,  how  the  Hiftory  of  Di¬ 
feafes  is  to  be  made  by  Obfervations  taken  at 
the  Patient’s  Bed-fid e  }  and  in  what  manner 
Aphorifms  and  general  Precepts  are  to  be  de¬ 
duc'd 
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duc’d  from  thence.  But  to  fet  the  Matter  in 
a  clearer  Light,  I  fliall  here  recapitulate  what 
I  purfued  there  at  more  length.  In  regard,  the 
Hiftory  of  Difeafes  con  fills  in  their  Symptoms 
and  Phaenomena  for  the  time^  an  Hiftorian 
ought  to  difplay  his  utmoft  Efforts  in  fetting 
forth  the  very  leaft  and  meaneft  of  ’em  juft  as 
they  are  in  themfelves,  or  are  related  by  the 
fick  Perfon.  How  far  Authors  have  hitherto 
been  faulty  upon  this  Head,  is  evident  from 
their  Writings  *,  for  in  treating  of  any  Di~ 
feafe  they  consulted  Books  and  their  own  Fan¬ 
cy,  without  any  regard  to  Experience  and  the 
Book  of  Nature  ^  from  whence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  the  Symptoms  they  afcrib’d  to  Di¬ 
feafes,  are  either  not  met  with  in  Pra&ice, 
or  found  to  be  of  a  quite  different  Form  from 
what  they  are  reprefented  to  be.  In  the  fe- 
cond  place, our  Hiftorian  ought  to  inquire,  and 
after  long  enquiry  determine  what  Symptoms 
are  conftant,  and,  as  ’twere,  the  perpetual 
Diagnofticks  of  the  Difeafe  allotted  him  ;  and 
thefe  he  mu  ft  diftinguifh  from  the  other  for¬ 
tuitous  and  common  Symptoms,  and  fuch  as  re¬ 
tain  rather  to  a  different  Method  of  Cure, and 
analmoft  infinite  combination  of Caufes, than  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe.  3.  He  ought  to 
remark  the  Nature,  Violence,  Progrefs  and 
Iffue  of  the  Symptoms,  and  take  notice  what 
tranfmutations  of  Symptoms  happen  through 
all  the  periods  of  the  Difeafe.  4.  He  ought 
to  obferve  the  Temper,  the  Degree  of  Vio¬ 
lence,  the  Progrefs  and  the  Exit  of  the  Di- 
ftemper  itfelf,  and  its  change  for  better  or 
worfe  upon  the  arrival  or  retreat  of  any  Sym¬ 
ptom  5.  He  ought  to  mind  what  Sym¬ 
ptoms 
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ptoms  difappear,  or  what  increafe,  upon  the 
exhibition  of  any  Remedy,  or  the  ufing  any 
Method  of  Cure  in  every  period  of  the  Dif¬ 
eafe.  The  fame  Remark  is  to  be  made  upon 
the  principal  Difeafe  after  the  exhibition  of 
Remedies,  or  applying  a  Method  of  Cure.  6. 
He  mu  ft  fet  down  what  Symptoms  accompany 
the  Difeafe  to  the  laft,  with  the  degree  of 
their  violence  in  every  period ;  what  Sym¬ 
ptoms  take  leave  ofitina  fhort  time,  and 
when  ;  and  what  alterations  are  made  in  the 
Difeafe  upon  their  difappearing  or  returning. 
7.  He  ought  to  carry  the  inquifition  of  all 
thefe  things  through  hundreds  and  thoufands 
of  Patients  *,  that  fo  he  may  reft  altogether 
affur’d  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  readily 
form  general  Axioms;  and  the  Art  ofPhyfick 
like  a  lively  and  thriving  Plant,  ftanding  up¬ 
on  its  own  Roots,  may  grow  and  be  confirm’d. 
At  the  fame  time  that  our  Hiftorian  is  im- 
ploy’d  in  marking  down  the  Phenomena  of 
Difeafes ,  he  ought  likewife  to  bend  his 
Thoughts  upon  the  giving  of  feparate  and  par¬ 
ticular  Hiftories  of  the  Caufes,  Diagnofticks, 
folid  Indications  or  Method  of  Cure,  fpeci- 
fick  Remedies,  and  fuch  other  things  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  Elfence  of  the  Difeafe,  of  which 
more  annon.  Now,  thefe  ought  to  be  the 
chief  Topicks  or  Articles  of  Inquifition  in  the 
new  performances,  calculated  for  amplifying 
the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  by  a  diftind  account 
of  their  Phenomena,  and  the  other  particu¬ 
lars  above-men tion’d,  ’Tis  needlefs  to  re¬ 
peat  how  lazy,  the  Phyficians,  efpecially  of 
this  Age,  have  been  in  that  matter.  Me- 
thinks  the  ancient  Fable  of  Scylla  would  fuit 
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well  with  their  Syftems  of  Phyfick;  for  the 
Ancients  feign’d  that  Scylla  had  theCountenance 
and  Bread  of  a  handfome  Virgin,  but  bark¬ 
ing  Monfters  about  her  Belly.  And  in  like 
manner  many  of  our  Modern  Syftems  look 
plaufible  and  fpecious,  nay,  and  promife  great 
tilings  upon  the  firft  view,  and  the  outward 
appearance;  but  when  you  come  to  theirWomb, 
or  their  parts  of  Generation,  they  neither 
bring  forth  the  Fruit  of  Practice,  nor  afford 
new  Light  for  the  finding  of  that  Fruit,  but 
cram  us  with  noify  fnarling  Queftions,  with 
horrid  Monfters  of  Opinions,  and  the  naufe- 
ous  repetition  of  former  Inventions.  In  a 
word,  Experience  muft  be  our  Rule.  Expe¬ 
rience  gave  being  to  our  Art,  and  Example 
led  the  way,  according  toManilius.  In  the  way 
of  Phylick  Experience  is  of  more  weight  than 
Reafon ;  and  Reafon  on  the  other  hand,  has 
more  weight  than  Authority :  So  that  the  cale 
of  Phyfick  is  different  from  that  of  Civil  Af¬ 
fairs  in  which  the  Authority  and  Ads  of  the 
Senate  are  more  regarded  than  the  greateft 
weight  of  Reafon. 


*  I». 
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in. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  Subjed,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  fubjoin  a  few  hints  of  the  Laws  of  this 
College  :  And  thefe  I  would  not  have  to  be 
much  different  from  thofe  of  other  Learned 
Societies,  efpecially  as  to  the  general  Statutes, 
As  for  the  particular  Rules,  let  this  one  >  be 
minded  above  all,  That  every  Fellow  of  the 
literate ,  as  well  as  the  yraBical  Society  fliould 
have  but  one  Difeale  allotted  him  for  the 
whole  Courfe  of  his  Life ;  for  fuch  is  the  im¬ 
portance  and  neceflity  of  the  Subjed,  that 
it  cannot  well  be  other  ways.  For  confider- 
ing  that  a  long  procefs  of  time  is  fpent  in  col- 
leding  a  Store-hoiife  of  Particulars,  and  di- 
fpofing  and  digefting  it  in  the  above-menti- 
on’d  manner  *,  and  that  a  large  Stock  of  Me¬ 
ditation,  Prudence,  Sedulity,  Judgment,  and 
Patience  is  required  in  going  about  it ;  ?tis  e- 
vident  that  the  Life  of  one  Man  is  fcarce  fuf- 
fidfeiit  for  the  perfed  illuftration  of  one  Di- 
feafe.  So  that  if  one  were  to  undertake  the 
difculfion  of  feveral  Difeafes  ,  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  his  time  can’t  but  oblige  him  to  be 
guilty  of  the  fcandalous  Crime  of  making 
precarious  and  ufelefs  Tranlcripts  out  of  ci¬ 
ther  Authors ,  of  inventing  feveral  things 
at  pleafure,  of  heaping  up  bulky  Volums, 
that  make  an  oftentative  fhow,  but  do  not 
improve  the  Art;  the  tirefomenefs  of  the 
tedious  Inquilition  would  make  him  flip  in« 
to  the  Errours  I  have  fo  often  cenfur’d  in 
our  Anceftors.  For  this  reafon  I  think  the 
Egyptians  did  well ,  in  allotting  to  every 
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Phyfician  the  Cure  of  one  particular  Dr. 
feafe. 

The  Fellows  of  this  College  are  to  meet  at 
fet  times,  at  ieaft  once  a  Month,  and  afe  to 
lay  their  Obfervations  before  the  Cenlbrs* 
3SJow  the  Cenfors  ought  to  be  the  Senior  and 
more  learned  Fellows,  qualify’d  with  a  mature 
Judgment  and  aged  Praftice.  They  mult  be 
impower’d  to  correct  whatever  is  contrary  to 
the  Laws  and  Method  of  the  Hiftory*  As 
for  the  other  particulars  relating  to  the  Splen¬ 
dor  and  Dignity  of  the  College  and  of  Practice, 
let  thefe  be  adjufted  by  the  Learned  Fellows 
that  meet  from  time  to  time. 
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CHAR  V. 

Containing  a  Solution  of  the  Arguments  that 
may  he  offer'd  to  the  contrary . 

§.  I 

AMong  the  many  Obje&ions  that  may  be 
offer’d  in  oppofition  to  this  our  Hiftory 
of  Difeafes,  this  is  the  chief.  Difeafes  are 
certain  confus’d,  unfteddy  and  diford erly  Ef- 
feds  and  Motions  of  forlorn  Nature,  when 
puzzl’d  how  to  defend  itfelf ;  lo  that  ’tis  a  vain 
Labour  to  pretend  to  make  a  regular  and  Han¬ 
ding  Hiftory  of  ’em.  The  Argument  founds 
well  indeed,  but  it  does  not  ftand  to  Experi¬ 
ence.  For  we  fee  that  Hippocrates  has  purfu’d 
that  Interprife  to  his  infinite  Glory,  and  why 
may  not  others  make  the  fameEffay,?  Be- 
fides,  daily  Experience  is  evidence,  that  Di¬ 
feafes  obferve  an  equal  and  individual  con- 
ftancy  in  their  Motions  and  Periods,  and  keep 
to  certain  Rules  in  their  Progrefs  and  Matu¬ 
ration  ;  that  as  all  thefe  things  take  rife  from 
a  Specifick  and  peculiar  Exaltation  or  Specifi¬ 
cation,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  of  the  peccant  Hu¬ 
mour,  fo  fuch  Specifications  muft  have  cer¬ 
tain  and  individual  ways  of  Invafion  and  Ma¬ 
turation,  with  concomitant  Symptoms,  that 
are  altogether  different  from  the  ways  of  In¬ 
vafion  and  Maturation,  and  the  concomitant 
humoral  Exaltations  in  other  Difeafes.  And 
thefe  Specifications  of  the  Humours  in  fomO 
Difeafes  are  fo  conftant,  that  let  the  Difeafo 
be  feated  where  it  will,  and  aflame  what  Face 
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It  will,  ?tis  always  manifefted,  by  certain  in¬ 
separable  Characters,  peculiar  to  its  Specifica¬ 
tion.  To  illuftrate  the  Matter  with  an  ex^ 
ample'. 

it 

That  Specification,  or  peculiar  Nature  o i 
the  Humours,  that  produces  a  Tertian  Inter¬ 
mitting  Fever,  differs  vaftiy  from  theSpecifick 
Quality  of  Humours,  that  gives  rife  to  hyfterick 
tits,  the  Pox, and  the  otherDifeafes.  By  vertue 
of  the  Morbifick  Specifica  tion  of  the  Tertian 
Humour,  a  Tertian  Fever  is  known  to  obferve 
the  following  Courfe  both  in  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Times.  It  begins  with  a  (hivering  and 
vomiting,  and  burns  with  a  biting  Heat :  The 
particular  Fit  is  over  in  the  (pace  of  twelve 
Hours,  and  the  intire  Body  of  theDifeafe  dip 
appears  after  feven  rounds,  provided  the  Phy~ 
iician  is  not  out  in  his  Method.  Purgation 
and  Bleeding  is  prejudicial  in  the  beginning. 
The  particular  Fits  terminate  for  the  molt 
part  in  Sweating.  The  Difeafe  Will  not  bear 
febrifiigous  Med’cines,  till  after  the  fourteenth 
pay  *,  the  Urine  is  very  red  and  Brick  Colour’d 
(that  particular  Colour  being  an  almcft  Pa»- 
thognomonick  Sign  of  this  and  the  other  in¬ 
termitting  Fevers)  .and  fo  on.  Now  that  I 
am  fpeaking  of  this  Urine,  I  muff  obferve  by 
the  Bye  ,  what  repeated  Obfefvation  has 
taught  me,  that  the  Difeafesaccbmpanied  with 
that  X  Trine,  proceed  (if  not  all,  atie&ft  moil  of 
’em)  froiii  the  Specifick  Source  of  intermitting 
Fevers.  In  confirmation  of  this  Remark,  f 
have  often  times  experienc’d  that  fome  Perio¬ 
dic  k  Pains,  ini  other  Diieafes  exalperated  at 
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let  times,  were  accompanied  with  a  very  high 
colour’d  or  Brick  colour’d  Urine,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  OfF-fpring  of  Periodick  Fevers \ 
and  were  happily  cur’d,  after  a  fruitlefs  trial 
of  other  Remedies,  by  attenuating,  bitter 
and  antifebrile  Med’cines  prudently  admini- 
fter’d  ;  that  is,  feafonably  and  in  conjunction 
with  diuretick  or  purgative  Ingredients,  as 
we  are  wont  to  do  in  intermitting  Fevers. 
What  we  have  faid  of  the  Specification  of  a 
Tertian  Humour,  may  be  apply’d  to  all  other 
Difeafes.  The  Hyfterical  Illnefs  (for  inftan.ce) 
is  produc’d  by  a  Specifick  peculiar  exaltation 
of  the  Humours,  and  accordingly  is  cur’d  by 
fuch  Remedies  as  are  calculated  for  it  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner.  It  invades  the  Patient  with 
Symptoms  that  retain  oftener  to  it  than  to 
any  other  Difeafe,  namely,  a  fenfe  of  ftrangling, 
Paflions  of  the  Heart, an  oppreflion  of  the  Sen- 
fes,  convulfive  Motions  both  of  the  Abdomen 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Body,  a  fenfe  of  Cold 
In  the  Crown  of  the  Head  (the  great  eft  Diag- 
noftick  of  Hyfterick  cafes)  and  a  chillnefs  in 
the  extreamParts. 

The  ahove-mention’d  Symptoms  appear 
when  the  Hyfterick  Humour  ranges  here  and 
there,  and  is  not  yet  fettl’d  ^  but  if  it  happens 
to  fix  in  any  one  part,  it  produces  Difeafes  and 
Symptoms  peculiar  to  that  Part.  Thus,  if  it 
fixes  in  the  Head  it  afiumes  the  form  of  an 
Apoplexy,  or  a  Head-ach,  or  other  Diforders 
ot  the  Head  *,  if  it  feizes  the  Nervous  Syftem, 
it  appears  in  Convulfive  Motions  ^  if  it  fixes 
i  n  the  Heart,  Palpitations  and  Anguilh  infue  ; 
if  in  the  Lungs,  a  Cough,  Afthma,  and  the 
like,  are  the  Canfequence  ;  if  the  Gut  Colon 

is 
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is  affeded ,  it  refembles  a  moftobftinate  Cho« 
lick }  if  the  Kidneys  or  Loins  are  the  feat  of 
its  residence,  it  humours  nephritick  Pains  ex- 
adly  ;  if  the  Bladder,  you  have  a  fuppreftion 
of  Urine  ;  if  the  Ventricle  or  Inteftines,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  Vomiting  and  Loofnefs  ^  and  fo  on.  So 
that  if  a  Phyfician  be  not  very  fharp  lighted, 
and  well  vers'd  in  his  Bufinefs,  if  he  is  not  a- 
ware  that  the  fpecifick  Caufe  of  one  Difeafe 
often  times  perfonates  that  of  another  that's 
quite  different,  he’ll  take  the  foregoing  Dift 
eafes,  to  proceed  from  Caufes  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  or  to  the  part  affeded,  and  will  labour 
in  vain  in  the  prefcription  of  vulgar  Remedies^ 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Patient ;  where¬ 
as  in  effed,  they  depend  immediately  upon  the 
hyfterick  Springs  nd  after  a  fruitlefs  ufe  of  other 
Remedies,  are  cur’d  in  a  Minute,  with  nothing 
but  Anti-hyftericks.  The  fame  may  be  laid 
of  the  Pox  and  fuch  other  capital  Difeafes  5 
of  which  more  at  large  in  the  Chapter  of 
Caufes. 

III. 

1  ■  •  s  ,  • 

further  *,  Difeafes  are  fo  conftant  and  or¬ 
derly  in  their  Motions,  that  they  obferve  a 
regular  Courfe,  not  only  in  the  Invafon  and 
Progrefs,  but  likewife  in  the  declenfion  and 
exit.  Accordingly  we  fee  fome  Morbifick 
Caufes  perform  their  maturation  and  depuras 
tion  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  others  in  fo. 
many  Days,  others  in  a  determin'd  number  of 
Months,  and  others  again  in  fo  many  Years  5 
and  fometimes  when  Nature  is  ilrong^  they 
tefihiiiate  of  their  own  accord  without  the 
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afliftance  of  PhyficL  Not  only  Hippocrtut 
but  Experience  is  Evidence,  that  an  exqui- 
Ute  Tertian,  if  left  to  it  felf,  will  terminate 
in  fourteen  Days,  for  fo  much  time  does  the 
fpecification  of  the  tertian  Humour  require  to. 
compafs  a  depuration;  and  prefcribe  what  Re¬ 
medies  you  will  to  extirpate  a  Tertian  before 
that  fet  time,  they  are  all  ineffectual.  As  for 
the  objection,  that  a  Tertian  may  be  ftifi’d  in 
the  bud  by  the  ufe  of  the  Febrifuga;  I 
own  that  fometimes  it  happens  fo ;  but  then, 
theDifeafe  either  breaks  out  again  with  great¬ 
er  Fury  after  a  few  Days,  or  puts  into  its 
place  feveral  grievous  Diftempers,  fuch  as, 
Afthma’s,  Dropftes,  flow  Fevers,  Phthificks, 
&c.  But  of  this  more  annon.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  Purgation  and  Bleeding  is  pernicious 
in  the  beginning  of  intermitting  Fevers ;  for 
daily  Experience  is  witnefs,  that  upon  the  ufe 
of  thefe  Remedies,  the  Fever  is  either  dupli¬ 
cated  or  inflam’d.  ?Tis  true,  it  falls  out  very 
often,  that  exquifite  Tertians  go  beyond  four¬ 
teen  Days  and  extend  even  to  Months  ;  that 
a  Pleurify  lafts  after  the  feventh  or  fourteenth 
Day,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  but  that  rriuft  be  at¬ 
tributed,  either  to  a  contrary  method  of  Cure, 
namely,  when  we  difturb  the  courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  gradual  reparation  of  the  pec¬ 
cant  Humour,  by  Bleeding  and  exhibiting 
Purgatives  and  violent  Diaphoreticks  in  the 
beginning,  in  which  cafe  the  Specification  of 
the  tertian  Humour  is  funk,  and  a  new  fpeci- 
fication  arifes,  with  a  new  Train  of  Symptoms, 
and  a  new  viciflitude  of  Periods,  which  lafts 
till  the  reparation  of  the  impure  Humour  is 
perform'd  by  the  fet  Laws  of  Nature,  or  till 
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’  we  light  on  a  remedy, that  directly  extinguilhes 
that  Species,  upon  which  head  the  Doctrine  of 
fpecifick  Remedies  is  grounded :  It  muft  be 
imputed,  I  fay,  either  to  this  irregular  method 
of  Cure,  or  to  new  and  predominant  conftitu- 
tions  of  the  Air,  or  to  fome  flaming  irregula¬ 
rity  in  the  conduct  of  Life,  or  elfe  to  other  vi¬ 
olent  Caufes,  that  are  able  to  difturb  the  regu¬ 
lar  motion  and  fpecification  of  the  tertian  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  put  it  by  the  due  term  of  matura¬ 
tion. 

IV? 

What  is  faid  of  the  tertian  Fevers,  muft  be 
applyed  to  all  other  Difeafes,  particularly  thofe 
of  an  acute  form,  in  which  the  abovementionM 
maturation,  and  reparation  of  the  peccant  Hu¬ 
mours,  are  more  manifeft  than  in  others  that 
approach  to  the  chronical  Clafs.  In  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  maturation,  the  Conduft  of  Nature  is 
much  the  fame,  as  in  the  production  and  ma¬ 
turation  of  Plants,  Animals,  and  other  things  ; 
for  in  both  thefeOffices  it  moves  in  a  certain  con- 
ftantand  immutable  order,  unlefs  it  be  put  out 
of  its  byafs  by  violent  Caufes,  which  by  that 
means  give  rife  to  Monfters  and  abortive  Pro- 
du&ions.  And  as  Animals,  Plants,  &c.  under¬ 
go  their  fpecifick  and  peculiar  Mutations  in  a 
conftant  order  \  as  they  grow  and  flourifb, 
fome  in  May,  fome  in  July,  and  fo  on  ;  as  they 
bring  forth  Seed  in  regular  Order,  and  at  laft 
fadeaway:  So  Difeafes  by  vertueof  the  fpecifick 
and  peculiar  exaltation  of  the  Humours,do,ali 
of  ’em,  obferve  their  refpe&ive  Periods,  and 
carry  along  with  them  their  peculiar  $ym~ 
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ptoms.  Thus,  the  Pleurify  is  accompany’d  with 
live  conflant  figns ;  the  Dropfy  and  other  Dif- 
eafes  are  attended  by  their  peculiar  Symp¬ 
toms,  purfuant  to  the  Obfervations  not  only 
of  our  Age,  but  of  the  earliefl  times  of  Anti¬ 
quity.  We  mull  not  therefore  difpair  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  exad  and  Handing  Hiflory  of  Dif- 
eafes,  by  reafon  of  the  foregoing  Objection ; 
for  dis  fairly  prov’d  that  Nature  in  all  her  con¬ 
cerns, proceeds  in  a  grave,  conflant  and  perpe¬ 
tual  Order :  And  if  by  the  violence  of  Caufes, 
it  be  join’d  out  of  its  Road,  it  flies  out  into 
Monflers,  abortive  Produdions,  and  manifeft 
Errors ;  but  thefe  happen  but  feldom. 

V. 

It  may  be  further  objeded,  that  atwill  be  a 
hard  matter  to  compafs  this  Hiflory,  both  by 
peafon  of  an  infinite  number  of  Caufesand 
Circumftancesthat  concur  to  theProdudion  of 
Difeafes,  and  upon  the  account  of  the  various 
Methods  with  which  they  are  cur’d.  As  for 
theCaufes  and  concurring  Circumftances,  they 
will  not  be  always  fo  confus’d,  and  irregular, 
hut  that  after  long  Obfervation,  we  may 
trace  the  true  Motions,  Progrefs  and  Exit  of 
Difeafes  ;  for  had  fuch  a  confulion  of  Caufes 
prevail’d  in  all  Cafes,  Hipocrates  his  Afharifms 
PrediElions ,  Coaca ,  &c.  could  never  have  been 
form’d.  As  to  the  fecond  Obftacle,  namely, 
the  various  methods  of  Cure.  ’Tis  certain, 
that  by  vertue  of  Method,  Difeafes  affume  va¬ 
rious  Faces,  and  call  up  various  Symptoms  ; 
but  then  thefe  are  fecondary  and  acceffory 
Symptoms,  and  common  to  other  Difeafes,  but 
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not  the  fix’d  and  chara&eriftical  Symptoms: 
or  if  they  are,  it  happens  but  very  feldonn 
For  take  what  method  you  will,  in  the  cure  of 
a  Pleurify,  for  Inftance,  you  will  fcarce  put  a- 
fide  the  pricking  Pain  in  the  Side,  the  difficult 
culty  of  Breathing,  the  hard  Pulfe,  the  Cough 
and  the  other  Gharafterifticks  of  a  Pleurify; 
or  if  you  knock  off  fome  of  ’em*  affuredly 
you’ll  never  fink  ’em  all.  But  to  prevent  mi- 
ftakes  in  the  way  of  Method,  and  the  going 
upon  falfe  Indications,  fo  as  to  turn  Difeales 
to  another  courfe,  than  what  they  really  and 
naturally  require*,  I  recommend  to  you  the 
reading  of  fuch  Authors,  who  having  dwelt . 
perpetually  with  Nature,  and  trac’d  the  Com¬ 
plexion  and  Cure  of  Difeafes  with  more  Dili¬ 
gence  than  Noife,  have  laid  down  a  folid  un- 
fhaken  and  perpetual  Method  of  Cure.  Such 
are,  among  the  Grecians ,  Hippocrates^  Cdim 
Aurelianus ,  zAtius,  Aretaus  ;  and  Galen ,  pro¬ 
vided  he  be  kept  clear  of  the  fumes  of  Specula¬ 
tion  :  among  the  Latins ,  Celfus  and  the  other 
Authors  mention’d  above  cap .  2.  So  that  upon 
the  whole,  this  Objeftion  ought  not  to  Icare 
us  from  attempting  the  propos’d  Hiftory  of 
Difeafes. 
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vi. 


I  conclude  with  this  innuendo,  that  the  dif* 
fe&ion  of  the  Corps  of  thofe  who  die  of  Dif~ 
eafes,  affords  great  Light  for  difcovering  the 
occult  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  as  well  as  perfecting 
and  amplifying  the  Hiftory  now  propos’d.  But 
thefe  Corps  are  not  to  be  differed  tranfient- 
ly  and  in  a  hurry,  as  many  are  wont  to  da. 
Before  you  commence  the  diffection  ,  you 
ought  to  take  a  defcription  of  the  Difeafe  of 
which  he  dyed,  marking  down  the  occafional 
Caufe  of  the  Diftemper,  the  train  of  Sym** 
ptoms  with  their  Progrefsand  uplhot,  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Difeafe,  the  attempted  method 
of  Cure,  the  operation  of  the  Remedies,  and 
the  other  particulars  mention’d  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  Paragraphs.  When  thefe  are  once  learn¬ 
ed,  you  are  then  to  go  about  the  diffeCtion, 
and  enquire  into  the  feat  and  caufe  of  the  Dife 
eafe,  that  is,  whether  the  fluids  or  folids  were 
faulty  in  producing  the  Diftemper,  where  the 
morbifick  Matter  fculk’d,and  what  complexion 
?twas  of,  what  degree  of  Injury  the  folid  Parts 
have  fuftain’d,  whether  they  are  flaggy  or  bent, 
obftrufted  or  open,  affefted  with  Convul¬ 
sions  or  otherways  *  whether  their  diforder  is 
communicated  to  other  remoter  Parts,  and 
the  like.  It  muft  be  own’d  that  feveral  chro¬ 
nical  and  obfcure  Difeafes,  can  fcarce  be  fet 
ill  a  clear  Light  withqut  diffeCtion,  and  the 
Hiftory  of  fuch  Cafes  will  never  be  perfect 
and  entire,  unkfs  the  particulars  I  mention’d 
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but  now  be  mark’d  down  before  the  difie- 
Sion  1  for  to  difleft  Corps  traiiilently  with¬ 
out  a  previous  Knowledge  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Difeafe  ,  is  of  no  manner  of  ufe  for  il- 
luftrating  either  the  Etiology  or  Patholo® 
gf  of  Difeafes.  But  of  this  more  at  large  in  • 
pur  Treatif%  JDt  fibm  mtkt  £5*  morbofa* 


} 
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C  H  A  P.  vi. 

A  Specimen  of  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes ,  con¬ 
taining  a  defcription  of  the  Gouf  and  its 
practical  Jphorifms .  i.  . 

§•  i- 

THE  foregoing  Advances,  relating  to  the 
manner  of  forming  the  firft  Hiftory  of 
Difeafes  and  deducing  pradlical  Aphorifms 
from  thence,  can  t  be  fet  in  a  clearer  light,  than 
by  giving  fome  hiftorical Specimen  of  one  cer¬ 
tain  Difeafe,  as  a  pattern  for  all  the  reft ;  and 
in  regard,  it  is  a  common  complaint,  that 
the  Gout  kills  more  of  the  Rich  and  Wife, 
than  of  the  Poor  and  Simple  ,  We  (hall  make 
a  ftiort  Elfay  upon  that  Difeafe,  and  freely 
communicate  what  Obfervation  has  taught  us 
upon  that  Head,  being  countenanced  in  this 
undertaking  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Sydenham , 
whole  method  we  follow. 

II. 

The  Gout  is  a  painful  Diforder  of  the  joints, 
that  attacks  chiefly  old  Perfons,  who  after 
ipending  the  better  part  of  their  Life  in  Soft- 
nefs  and  Effeminacy,  and  giving  themfelves  up 
to  Idlenefs,  Surfeting,  Venery,  and  an  indif- 
creet  ufe  of  Wine  and  fpirituous  Liquors,  dif- 
continue  their  wonted  Exercife  as  their  Years 
advance,  and  leads,  lazy  una&ive  Life.  Some¬ 
times  it  feizes  upon  young  Men,  and  thofe  of 
a  thin  (lender  Conftitution,  but  that  happens 

very 
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very  feldom,  and  is  owing  chiefly  to  her  edita- 
ry  Contagion ,  to  intemperate  and  early 
Venery,  to  the  difcontinuing  of  wonted  exer- 
cife,  to  over-eating,  toanindifcreetufe  of  Wine 
or  other  fpirituous  Liquors,  follow’d  all  on  a 
fudden  by  refrigerating  and  moiftning  Drinks, 
to  the  fpoiling  of  the  firft  Conco&ion  by  fe- 
vere  Study,  or  by  Care  and  Fretfolnefs,  Thofe 
who  are  fubjeft  to  the  Gout,  have  large  Sculls, 
with  a  falacious  and  robuft  Confutation,  and  a 
habit  of  Body,  that  for  the  moft  part  is  full 
and  moifL  It  is  not  fo  fevere  upon  old  Men, 
as  upon  thofe  of  a  middling  or  younger  Age. ' 
Children,  Eunuchs  and  Women,  are  feldom 
or  never  feiz’dwith  the  Gout.  Commonly  age- 
neralParoxifin  returns  about  the  Equinoxes  and 
Solftices,  and  above  all,  about  the  beginning  of 
February  or  March .  Errours  of  Diet,  the  Paf- 
lions  of  the  Mind  and  violent  Caufes,  will  call 
up  a  latent  Fit ;  and  as  this  Fit  appears  fud- 
denly  without  any  previous  figns  to  ufher  it  in, 
fo  it  is  quickly  over,  efpecially  upon  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  abovemention’d  Caufes.  Some 
Weeks  or  Days  before  the  invalion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  Paroxifm  the  Patient  is  feiz’d  gradu¬ 
ally  with  want  of  Conco&ion  and  Crudity  in 
the  Stomach,  a  heavinefs  and  windy  fort  of  In- 
tumefcence  all  over  the  Body  ^  all  which  in- 
creafe  every  Day,till  the  Fit  appears. 

III. 

How  the  Paroxifm  proceeds  in  the  following 
Order.  A  few  Days  before  the  Invalion  a  fort 
of  droufinefsanda  defcent  of  Wind  with  a  fort 
of  fpafmodiek  Difordsr  is  felt  in  the  Mufcles  of 

s  the 
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the  Thighs.  The  Day  before  the  accefllon,  the 
Appetite  is  voracious  in  a  preternatural  way. 
Tho’  the  Patient  goes  well  and  found  to  Bed, 
yet  about  Midnight  he’s  awak’d  by  a  Pain 
that’s  feated  for  the  moil  part  in  the  great 
Toe,  and  fometimes  in  the  Heel,  Ankle  or 
Calf  of  the  Leg :  Soon  after,a  fhivering,  (bak¬ 
ing,  and  feverilh  Symptoms  appear,  and  under¬ 
go  a  gradual  remiffion ;  but  the  Pain  increafes 
gradually,  till  it  reaches  the  higheft  degree  of 
violence,  about  Sun  rife,  and  varioufly  affeds 
the  little  Bones  of  the  Tarftts  and  Metatar 
with  a  Senfe,  as  'twere,  of  a  Dog  gnawing, 
fometimes  of  a  preffure  and  fqueezing,  and 
fometimes  of  the  tearing  and  dilaceration 
of  the  Ligaments.  The  Pain  that  the  Patient 
feels  upon  his  firft  waking refembles  that  which' 
infues  upon  the  disjointing  of  thefe  Bones, 
with  aSenfe,as  ’twere,of  cold  Water  thrown  up¬ 
on  the  part  affected.  The  part  affeded  is  lo 
very  fenfible  of  Pain,  that  it  can’t  bear  the  ve¬ 
ry  weight  of  the  Sheets,  or  walking  (lowly 
thro’  the  Room  }  the  whole  Night  continues 
reftlefs ;  the  Body  and  affeded  part,  are  con- 
ftantly  tofs’d  up  and  down  the  Bed,  thro’ 
the  impatience  of  Pain,  which  begins  to  abate 
about  an  hour  or  two  after  Sun  rife,  (ooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  quantity  and  groffnefs 
of  the  peccant  Matter  :  At  which  time  the 
Patient  falling  into  a  gentle  Sweat  drops  alleep, 
and  when  he  wakes  finds  a  fwelling  upon  the 
part,  and  the  Pain  abated.  Before  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  Fit,  there’s  no  great  fwelling  upon 
the  part,  but  only  a  protuberancy  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  Veins,  by  which  all  the  alfaults  of  the  Fit 
are  ulher’d  in ,  for  this  is  a  charaderiftick  Sign, 

as 
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as  ’twere,  of  the  approaching  Paroxyfm,  as  any 
one  may  obferve. 

IV, 

For  the  two  three  Days  next  enfuing,  the 
Pai  n  is  very  violent,efpeciaily  towards  the  Eve¬ 
ning,  and  abates  a  little  after  Midnight;  but  if 
the  gouty  Matter  is  very  copious,  the  Pain  con¬ 
tinues  for  feveral.Days.  A  few  Days  after  that, 
the  other  Foot  is  feiz’d  with  the  fame  Pain, 
and  that  to  a  degree  of  violence  and  duration 
proportional  to  that  in  the  firft.  Thus  do  the 
Feet  ufe  to  be  aflbfted  fucceffively  one  after 
another ;  but  if  the  peccant  Matter  be  veryco- 
pious,  both  Feet  are  feiz’d  at  once,  and  that 
with  equal  violence.  The  firft  Fits  of  the  Gout 
ufe  to  anfwer  to  one  another,  both  in  durati¬ 
on  and  manner  ofinvafion ;  but  afterthe  Gout 
has  feiz’d  with  violence  upon  both  the  Feet, 
the  infuing  Paroxyftns  obferve  no  mutual  pro¬ 
portion.  However,  this  is  always  oblervable, 
that  they  grow  higher  in  the  Night  time  and 
abate  in  the  Morning.  In  the  Gout,  we  have 
an  univerfal  Paroxysm,  and  particular  Parox- 
yfms  that  make  up  the  Univerfal.  The  parti¬ 
cular  ones,  return  every  Day  (as  I  intimated  a- 
hove,)  towards  the  Evening,  and  after  trying 
the  Sick-man’s  patience  all  Night,  begin  gra* 
dually  to  abate  towards  the  Morning.  Inthefe 
particular  Fits,  I  have  fbmetimes  obferv’d  that 
the  pofterior  are  at  once  milder  and  fhorter, 
than  thofe  which  came  firft,  and  continue  thus 
to  grow  gentler  and  gentler,tillthe  gouty  Mat» 
ter  isconfum’d,  and  the  Patient  reftor’d  to  per¬ 
fect  Health.  The  Period  of  the  feveral  Parox- 
yfms  varies,  purfuant  to  the  variety  of  Ages, 
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Conftitutions,  external  concurring  Caufes  and 
the  like.  But  oftentimes  it  takes  the  follow¬ 
ing  Courfe.  If  it  attacks  a  Man  in  the  flow¬ 
er  of  his  Age,  and  one  that’s  feldom  fubjed 
to  the  Gout,  it  fpends  it  felf  in  14  Days  ^  but 
when  it  feizes  upon  old  Men,  and  thofe  who 
are  often  Gouty,  it  continues  for  two  Months. 
When  it  falls  upon  thole  who  are  almoft  worn 
out  with  Age,  or  a  long  continuance  of  the 
Gout,  it  feldom  parts  with  ’em  till  near  Mid- 
fummer* 

V. 

TheUrineof  Gouty  Perfons is  high  colour’d 
for  the  firft  fourteen  Days,  and  drops  a  red 
fand-like  Sediment ;  nay,  the  Patient  does  not 
Void  by  Urine  above  a  third  part  of  the  Li** 
quids  he  takes  in,  the  reft  being  kept  in  the 
Body.  The  Belly  in  like  manner  is  coftive  in 
the  beginning,  and  the  Appetite  flat.  To¬ 
wards  Evening  a  fhivering  over-runs  the  whole 
Body,  and  during  the  Paroxifm  every  Joint  al¬ 
moft  is  affe&ed  with  a  heaviness  and  uneafinefs. 
When  the  Paroxifm  retires,  the- affected  part 
is  feiz’d  with  a  violent  itching  in  the  form  of  a 
Scurf,  which  falls  off,  as  if  the  Foot  were  fcal’d. 
When  the  Difeafe  is  over.  Appetite,  Sleep,  a 
due  laxity,  and  the  other  marks  of  perfeft 
Health,  return  by  degrees* 

VL 

Such  is  the  progrefs  of  the  Gout,  when  if 
obferves  a  regular  Courfe.  But  oftentimes  it 
happens,  either  thro’  an  improper  method  of 
Cure,  or  by  reafon  of  the  obftinate  continu¬ 
ance 
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ance  of  the  Diftemper,  which  transforms,  as 
*twere,  the  fubftarice  of  the  Body  into  the 
Difeafe  ;  It  happens,  I  fay,  that  this  regular 
progrefs  of  the  Gout  and  its  Symptoms  is  al« 
moft  perverted,  and  the  Gout  is  vaftly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  itfelf,  both  as  to  its  Symptoms 
and  the  manner  of  invafion,  and  Nature  Is 
not  able  to  throw  it  off  after  the  wonted  man¬ 
ner.  If  the  Gout  leaves  the  Feet  which  are 
the  chief  refidence  of  the  Gouty  matter,  or 
attacks  other  parts  as  well  as  them,  ’tis  a 
fign  either  that  an  erroneous  method  of  Cure 
has  been  followed,  or  that  the  vigor  of  the 
Body  is  decay’d  while  the  lource  of  the  Gout 
is  considerably  reinforc’d,  in  which  cafe  it 
invades  likewife  the  other  parts  •  namely, 
the  Hands,  Elbows,  Knees,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  Body,  both  Internal  and  External, 
In  proceeding  thus  irregularly,  it  throws  its 
matter  upon  the  Fingers,  and  gradually  Iwells 
’em  up,  and  after  it  has  fufficiently  fill’d  their 
Joints,  then  the  Fingers  are  wreath'd  like  a 
Par fnip  and  begin  to  lofe  their  motion,  and  at 
lalt  hard  ftony  Concretions  appear  in  the  outer 
furface  of  the  Joints,  which  In  procefs  of  time 
do  by  their  Acrimony  eat  thro’  the  Skin  and 
Cuticle  of  the  Joints,  and  at  lafl  appear  in  the 
form  of  Chalky  Concretions  or  round  Balls  of 
Harts-horn.  Nor  does  it  only  infefl  the  Joints 
of  the  Fingers,  but  even  that  of  the  Elbow, 
upon  which  it  ufes  to  raife  a  whitifh  Tumor 
to  the  bignefs  of  a  Hen-Egg  which  is  freqent- 
ly  inflam’d  or  very  red.  When  it  falls  upon 
the  Articulation  of  the  Thigh, it  caufesfachan 
uneafyfenfation,as  if  a  huge  Weight  were  hung 
upon  the  Thigh,  but  without  violent  Pain  *, 
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but  when  It  defcends  from  thence  to  the 
Knee*  It  carries  along  with  It  a  molt  difmal 
pain,  and  almoft  takes  away  the  motion  of  the 
joint,  fo  that  the  Patients  lie  ilnmoveable  as  if 
they  were  nail’d  down  •,  or  if  they  offer  to  move 
they  undergo  an  unlpeakable  torture,  with  a 
.districting  uneafinefs  all  over  the  Body,  that’s 
familiar  to  this  Difeafe  beyond  others. 

VIL 


If  a  Regular  Podagra  that  appears  to- 
wards  the  end  of  Winter,  and  finifhes  the 
general  Paroxyfm  in  two  or  three  Months  ; 
this  Podagra^  I  fey,  if  it  aflumes  an  irregular 
Courfe,  and  takes  deep  root  in  the  Body,  it 
affiifts  the  Patient  for  the  whole  Year,  abat¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  Months  in  Summer,  and 
the  particular  Fits  do  not  obferve^a  natural 
fucceflion  or  termination  in  the  fpace  of  twen¬ 
ty  four  Hours,  as  before ;  but  make  a  period 
of  fourteen  Days,  more  or  lefs,  during  which 
time  they  torture  the  part  afflicted  to  a  mi- 
ferable  and  conftant  degree,  efpecially  if  the 
Feet  or  the  Knees  are  affe&ed.  In  this  long 
duration  of  the  Paroxyfms,  the  Joints  begin  to 
be  contrafted,  and  grow  unfit  for  motion, 
and  tho’  the  Patient  makes  a  fhift  to  walk 
through  the  Room  with  a  Stick  or  People  to 
fupport  him,  yet  he  does  it  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty.  When  the  Difeafe  is  at  this 
pafs,  it  often  times  fo  falls  out,  that  the  Pa¬ 
tient  having  made  his  Feet  firm  and  ftronget 
by  thus  walking  up  and  do\Vn  the  Room,  lb 
that  they  are  not  fo  ready  to  receive  the  Gou¬ 
ty  Defluxion  7  the  Gouty  Matter  that  us’d  to 
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repair  to  the  Feet,  not  being  fufficiently  eva¬ 
cuated  by  other  paflages,  recoils  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  Vifcera,  and  there  frequently  produces 
mortal  Stagnations.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Patient  is  fubjed  to  divers  Symptoms,  which* 
like  the  living  OfLfpringof  a  long  continued 
Gout,  is  always  hanging  upon  his  Shoulders  7 
namely,  a  Pain  or  Swelling  of  the  Hemorrhoids^ 
a  wearinefs  in  the  Limbs,  great  inappetency 
for  the  firft:  Days  of  the  particular  Fit,  and 
Crudities  thereafter,  with  a  nidor  ous  Belching, 
and  the  Food  as  ’twere  putrify’d  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  efpecially  if  he  has  eat  heartily  or  fed 
upon  Meat  that  is  not  eaiily  digefted  7  but 
all  along  the  Appetite  is  in  fome  meafure 
flat  •,  the  Back  and  other  parts  are  affe&ed 
with  a  troublefome  itching,  efpecially  at 
Kight:  The  Urine  that  formerly  was  fcanty 
and  high  colour’d,  is  in  this  ftate  of  the  Dif- 
eafe  difcolour’d  and  copious }  nay,  both  in 
Colour  and  Quantity  it  refembles  that  voided 
in  a  Diabetes * 

* 

Viii. 

When  the  Difeafe  is  at  the  aforefaid  pals,' 
the  Patient  waking  out  of  his  Sleep  in  the 
Morning,  has  a  fenfe  of  a  violent  compreffion 
and  fqueezing  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Bones 
of  the  Metatarfus.  Sometimes  when  he’s^  a- 
ileep,  he  wakes  all  on  a  fudden  with  a  yelling 
thro’  a  fenfe  of  pain,  as  if  the  Metatarfus  were 
broke  with  a  Club.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that  fupport  the 
Legs,  are  feiz’d  with  a  violent  and  painful 

Cramp,  that  furpaffes  all  Patience*  When 

!§  the 
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the  Dlfeafe  has  gone  to  the  greateft  heighth 
of  duration  and  violence,  and  the  Patient 
grows  old,  the  infuing  Paroxyfms  are  not  fo 
painful  and  infufferablq  ;  partly,  becaufe  Na¬ 
ture  is  not  able  to  throw  out  the  Morbifick 
Matter  upon  the  Joints,  fo  that  it  tarries  in 
the  F'ifcera  *,  and  partly  upon  the  account 
that  the  continued  defluxion  of  Matter  has 
render’d  the  fiefhy  and  membranaceous  Fibres 
of  the  afiedted  Part,  almofl  infenfible  and  ob- 
ftrudted.  For  this  reafon  the  room  of  the 
Pain  is  fupply’d  with  a  laflitude  of  the  Limbs, 
a  pain  in  the  Belly,  and  fometimesa  Diarrhoea*, 
and  when  thefe  Symptoms  appear,  the  pains 
of  the  Joints  are  mitigated  \  but  when  the 
Symptoms  retire,  the  pains  revive  and  attack 
fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  another  part, 
fatiguing  the  Patience  of  the  fick  Man,  with¬ 
out  refpite }  fo  that  it  may  be  call’d  a  Pare- 
xyfm,  not  only  of  the  Gout,  but  of  Anger, 
Sorrow,  Fear,  and  other  grievous  Paifions  of 
the  Mind  }  for  the  long  Sicknefs  does  lb  en¬ 
ervate  the  Mind,  that  the  leaft  motion  dif* 
orders  it,  and  makes  it  fink  almofl:  into  def» 
pondency.  The  above-mention’d  mutual  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  Articular  Pains  and  the  dif» 
orders  of  the  Abdomen ,  is  familiar  with  other 
DIftempers  befides  the  Gout,  as  I’ve  intima¬ 
ted  frequently  above ;  fo  that  the  Diforders 
of  the  Joints  are  happily  redrefs’d  by  fuch 
Medicines  as  move  the  Belly  \  and  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Belly  are  fuccefsfully  cur’d  with 
the  Remedies  that  throw  the  Humours  out 
to  the  Skin  }  fuch  being  the  means  pointed 
out  by  Nature  herfelfl  I  have  oftentimes  ob- 
JfervM*  that  when  the  Gouty  Matter  vanilhes 
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or  retires  all  on  a  fudden,  the  Patient  is  fei~ 
with  violent  Pains  in  the  Stomach  and 
bilious  Vomitings,  arid  after  that  with  the 
Jaundice,  which  is  fpeedily  dilpelPd  with 
three  or  four  dofes  of  Rhubarb.  When  the 
Gout  makes  the  firft  invafion,  it  creates  -grie> 
vous  pains  ;  but  as  the  Patient’s  Years  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  Difeafe  grows  old,  the  pains 
becomes  gentler,  tho*  at  the  lame  time  their 
room  is  fupply’d  with  that  numerous  retinue 
of  Evils  that  1  mention’d  but  now.  Tho’ 
the  pains  are  very  violent  in  the  firft  Years  of 
its  Handing  :  Yet  fome  amends  is  made  for 
that  violence  by  the  long  intermiftion  of  the 
Paroxyfms,  and  the  recovery  of  perfeft  Health, 
Which  does  not  take  place  when  the  Difeafe 
is  grown  in  Years,  and  the  Patient  bends  un¬ 
der  old  Age.  At  laft  the  Gouty  Perfon  is 
feiz’d  with  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys ,  and 
Voids  great  quantities  of  Sand  by  Urine,  whe* 
ther  it  be  that  lying  upon  the  Back,  or  the 
diforderly  Secretions  of  the  Fifcera  and  other 
Parts,  or  an  analogy  of  the  Gouty  Matter 
with  that  of  the  Stone,  have  given  rife  to 
that  Difeafe.  In  this  cafe  the  Gout  and  the 
Stone  fucceed  one  another  by  turns,  and  by  a 
vicilfitude  of  Paroxyfms  make  a  perpetual 
Fund  of  Pain  and  Anxiety  to  the  Patient.  But 
fometitties  the  Gout  produces  not  only  the 
Stone  and  Sand,  but  likewife  other  diforders 
of  the  Bladder,  particularly  a  fuppreffion  of 
Urine,  a  difficulty  of  Urine,  an  itching  of  the 
Scrotum ,  a  piffing  of  Blood  ,  and  the  like : 
And  if  the  Gouty  Matter  be  very  copious,  it 
caufes  along  inappetency,  a  pale  Countenance, 
fwellings  of  the  Feet,  a  tough  flime  upon  the 
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Tongue,  with  a  bitter  and  fometimes  a  fait 
Tafte,  and  many  other  Symptoms  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diverfity  of  the  Parts  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Indifcretion  in  ufing  the  fix  not  natu¬ 
ral  Things,  and  regulating  the  Condud  of 
Life. 


IX. 

5Twould  be  too  tedious  a  task  for  this 
place,  to  run  over  that  long  winded  Series  of 
Symptoms  obferv’d  in  Patients  of  various  A- 
ges,  Conftitutions,  ways  of  Living,  &c.  which 
make  a  neceflary  part  of  a  compleat  Hiftory 
of  the  Gout.  For  here  I  defign  only  to  pro- 
pofe  a  very  fhort  Specimen  of  the  Hifioria  Pri¬ 
ma ,  that  young  Beginners  may  learn  from 
thence  the  method  or  gathering  the  firft  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Difeafes,  and  that  with  the  fame 
Simplicity  and  Truth,  that  accompanies  ’em 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Patient.  And  who¬ 
ever  confiders  this  Model  of  Hiftory,  will  find 
I  have  kept  clofe  to  the  Rules  and  Method 
laid  down  above,  and  have  obferv’d  a  rigid 
feverity  both  in  obferving  and  defcribing.  But 
to  make  an  end  of  it.  Women  are  feldom 
troubled  with  the  Gout,  or  if  they  are,  they 
are  either  Mafculine  Virao’s  and  ftriken  in 
Years,  or  fubjed  to  Rheumatifms,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Hyfterick  Illnefs,  the  fource  of  which 
Difeafe  ufies  to  give  rife  to  Articular  Pains. 
Children  and  Youths  are  feldom  feiz’d  with 
it,  unlefs  they  be  begot  by  Parents  that  were 
extream  Gouty ,  in  which  cafe  they  have  flight 
Paroxyfms  fometimes  in  their  tender  Years. 
When  the  Blood  of  Gouty  Perfons,  thro’  the 
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ISng  continued  dilorder  of  the  Vifcera ,  andthe 
defe&ive  fecretion  of  the  Excrements,  and  o' 
ther  caufes  mention’d  before,  is  reduc’d  to  the 
laft  degree  of  Impurity,  and  as  ’twere  Fecu- 
lency.  Death  approaches,  and  by  vertue  of  a 
Fever,  or  fome  other  Difeafe  rais’d  by  the 
Gouty  Matter,  carries  off  the  Patient. 

X. 

Hipocrates ,  Lib.  de  humor .  towards  the  end, 
acquaints  us  that  the  acceffion  of  a  pain  in 
the  Joints  appeas’d  a  pain  in  the  right  lide  of 
the  Colon  *,  and  after  the  articular  Difeafe  was 
cur’d,  the  pain  of  the  Inteftine  reviv’d.  This 
is  an  argument  of  the  great  mutual  Sympathy 
between  the  Inteftines  and  theCircumference  of 
the  Body  mention’d  fo  often  in  this  Treatife, 
?Tis  likewife  an  argument  of  that  Sympathy 
between  the  Inteftines  and  the  Urinary  Vef- 
fels,  that  Hipocrates  took  notice  of  in  thefe 
words,  Colerici ,  fatbi  Dyffuriofi ,  omnes  judica - 
hantur.  A  great  many  are  troubled  with  the 
Colick  before  the  invafion  of  the  Gouty  Par- 
oxyfm,and  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  Colick 
the  Gout  prefently  fhews  its  Head  *,  which  fe 
ftill  a  further  confirmation  of  the  abovemen- 
tion’d  confent  between  the  Glandules  of  the 
Skin,  and  thofe  of  the  Inteftines.  Thofe, 
fays  Hipocrates ,  Lib.  de  judicat,  who  are  long 
ill  of  a  Loofnefs ,  accompany* d  with  a  Cough ,  are 
not  cur'd  till  their  Feet  are  feizJd  with  violent  pains,. 
But  there’s  not  only  a  mutual  Sympathy  and 
Tranfmutation  between  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Skin  and  thofe  of  the  Inteftines,  but  like¬ 
wife  a  remarkable  confent  between  the  Breaft 
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and  the  Privities,  the  Breaft  and  the  Legs, 
and  fo  on.  A  violent  -pain,  lays  i. Hippocrates , 
Lib.  2.  Epidem  Seft.  5.  falling  upon  the  Tefii - 
cles,  takes  o  ff  a  dry  Cough .  And  again,  Lib.  2. 
Epidem  Sett.  1.  Inflammation  of  the  Tefti - 

r/ej  follow'd.  by  a  Cough, the  Inflammation  will  go 
off,  and  foupon  the  reverfle.  Again, Lib.  2.  Praflag. 
67.  When  a  Eeflicle  fwells  upon  a  Cough,  it  calls 
up  the  Memory  of  the  Society  of  the  Breafl,  Lugs, 
Privities,  and  the  Organs  of  the  Wo  ice.  Once 
more,  Lib.  2.  Prognoflic.  All  Impoflhumes  in 
the  Legs,  after  violent  and  dangerous  diforders  in 
the  Lungs,  areufeful .  A  Dropfy  in  the  Tefti- 
cles  dicufs’d  and  ill  cur’d,  was  follow’d  by  a 
Dropfy  of  the  Breaft.  Mear .  Hifl.  Med.  If 
an  Ulcer  in  one’s  Leg  dries  up,  and  thereup¬ 
on  a  pain  rifes  in  the  Breaft  and  Side  oppofite 
to  the  affected  Leg,  ’tis  mortal Hip.  de  morb. 
pop.  Lib.  4.  A  {pitting  of  Blood  infued  upon 
the  curing  of  an  Ulcer  in  the  Feet  and  Legs. 
Rhod.  Obfl  Cent „  2.  Obf.  94.  An  inveterate 
Ulcer  in  the  left  Leg  being  heal’d  up  by  an 
Empirick,  a  Pleurify  infued  fome  Months  af¬ 
ter  in  the  left  Side,  of  which  the  Patient 
Dy’d  ;  and  during  the  Pleurify  he  {pit  luch 
matter  as  us’d  to  run  at  the  Ulcer.  Hildan . 
Obferv .  Med.  Chirurg .  Cent.  3.  Obfl  39.  An. 
1(591  I  {aw  a  Man  die  in  an  Italian  Hofpita! 
upon  the  curing  of  a  {preading  Sore  in  his 
Foot.  From  all  which  that  intimate  Sympa¬ 
thy  between  the  Breaft,  the  Legs  and  the  PrL 
vities,  is  snore  than  manifelb  But  this  by 
the  Bye. 
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jin  Article  of  Traclical  j4fho* 
nfmsj  drawn  from  the  firfl  Hu 
fiory  of  the  Gout 9 

§*  I.  i 

MY  chief  View  in  giving  this  Jhort  and 
plain  Narrative  of  the  Accidents,  or 
Hiftoria  prima  of  the  Gout,  was  to  fhow  my 
Readers  the  courfe  they  are  to  Steer,  in  en¬ 
riching  the  Hiftory  of  the  other  Difeafes,  and 
even  of  the  Gout  it  felf,  by  new  Obfervations^ 
which  are  always  capable  of  Multiplication, 
It  remains  now  to  propofe  fome  general  Pre¬ 
cepts,  or  praftical  Aphorifms,  which  are  de¬ 
duc’d  from  the  firft  Hiftory  of  the  Gout,  by 
repeated  Obfervations  made  upon  Patients  of 
all  Ages,  Temperaments  and  ways  of  Living  ; 
and  which  conduft  us  direftly  to  the  Diagno- 
Iticks  and  Prognofticks  and  Cure  of  Difeafes, 
To  begin.  Thofe  who  feed  upon  Early  Bread, 
are  feldom  troubled  with  the  Gout,  or  Pains 
in  the  Joints.  While  the  Gouty  Pain  is  upon 
you,  abftain  from  a  liberalApplication  of  Ano- 
dine  and  Emollient  M’ed’cines  *,  for  an  indife 
creet  ufe  of  thefe,  breeds  firft  Stony  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  Joints,  and  then  contraftions  of 
the  Parts.  There’s  a  wonderful  and  almoft 
occult  Sympathy,  between  the  Joints  and  the 
Inteftines,  for  the  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts  un¬ 
dergo  a  mutual  Commutation^  whence  Nippon 
grates ,  lib.  cle  Humor ibm^  fays,  A.  Tain  m  the 
'tight  fid ?  of  the  Colon ,  was  appeas'd  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  Tain  upon  the  Joints .  And  again, 
6'  Epidem.  4.  3.  One  having  a  Pain  in  the  Joints , 
was  troubled  at  the  fame  time  with  a  Pain  on  the 
right  fide  of  his  Inte fines ,  but  when  the  Pain  of 
the  Inte  fine  was  cur’d,  the  articular  Pain  grew 
worfe  than  before.  Gouty  Perfons  do  not  die 
of  the  Gout,  but  becaufe  the  Gout  does  not 
fall  down  upon  the  Joints.  Before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Gout,  and  fometimes  after  ’tis 
cur’d,  an  Oedematous  Swelling  ufes  to  fall  up¬ 
on  the  Feet,  the  Caufe  of  which  retains  to  the 
Source  of  the  Gouty  Matter,  which  Nature  by 
Laws  known  to  it  felf  alone,  and  by  a  regular 
Crilis,  throws  out  upon  the  Feet  in  the  form 
of  an  oedomatous  Tumour.  Now,  in  thefe 
Tumours  of  the  Feet,  whether  before  or  af* 
ter  the  Gout,  be  fure  you  make  ufe  of  no  Re¬ 
medy,  whether  External,  or  Internal,  to  turn 
off  that  Matter  from  the  Feet }  for  I  have  of¬ 
ten  timeS  obferv’d,  that  upon  the  exhibiting 
of  Purgatives,  Diureticks,  or  Sudorificks,  that 
Matter  has  retired  from  the  Feet  to  the  inner 
Parts,  and  produc’d  Apoplexies,  Afthmas,  Fe¬ 
vers,  or  fudden  Death.  Nay,  this  you  may 
infallibly  expeff,  if  you  apply  the  external  Re-r- 
percuflives  commonly  us’d  in  fuch  cafes.  Where¬ 
fore  we  muff  Religioufly  Hand  off  from  thefe 
external  Topicks,  and  not  oppofe  the  courfe 
of  Nature,  which  throws  out,  as  ’twere  by 
a  Crifis,  the  nocive  Matter  upon  the  Feet.  In 
fuch  Gouty  Tumours  of  the  Feet,  ’tis  condu¬ 
cive  to  leave  all  to  Nature  it  felf,  to  take  care 
of  the  firlt  Conco&ion,  and  to  mind  Diet  and 
Exercife  ,  for  I  have  often  times  obferv’d  both 
at  Rome  and  elfewhere,  that  the  above-men* 
tion’d  Swellings  difappear’d  by  thefe  means* 
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Sennerttis  in  praxi  Traft.  de  Arthrit.  cap .  4* 
reckons  up  an  innumerable  train  of  Evils,  in- 
fuing  upon  the  infiifficient  defluxion  of  the 
Gouty  Matter  to  the  Joints ;  to  whom  I  refer 
the  Reader.  A  Dyfentery  cures  the  Gout,  and 
all  Evacuations  by  Stool  are  beneficial  in  that 
Difeafe.  Hipp .  2.  Froret,  The  Gout  begins 
always  in  the  great  Toe.  Sometimes  the  Arthri- 
tick  Illnefs  and  the  Cholick  undergo  a  mutual 
Tranfmutation.  Sometimes  it  degenerates  to 
a  Dropfy  and  an  Anafarca.  Before  the  Inva- 
lion  of  the  Gouty  Paroxilm,the  Patient  urines. 
Sweats,  and  Spits  but  fca.ntily,  he  is  feiz’d 
with  an  Inappetency  and  a  fort  of  Wearinefs, 
and  the  Veins  of  the  part,  upon  which  the 
Gout  is  a  coming,  are  a  little  Iwell’d  and  di- 
ftended.  Varices  or  dilatations  of  the  Veins 
appearing  in  the  time  of  the  jGouty  Pain, 
Prognofticate  relief.  Old  Perfbns  and  thofe 
who  are  recovering  of  chronical  Difeafes,  are 
apt  to  have  the  Gout,  when  thro’  errors  of  the 
ufe  of  the  fix  not  natural  Things,  they  fink 
the  Goncodion  of  the  vifcera.  A  violent  fit 
of  Auger  ufes  to  bring  a  leverer  fit  of  the 
Gout,  than  what  it  is  at  other  times.  Thofe 
who  tread  often  upon  Grapes  or  bath  their 
Feet  in  Stum,  are  feldom  troubled  with  the 
Gout.  Violent  exercife  after  eating,  difpofes 
to  the  Difeafes  of  the  Joints,  and  inflames 
them  if  they  took  place  before.  Tho’  the 
Gout  is  troublefome  in  any  Age,  it  gives  molt 
trouble  to  old  Men,  and  to  thofe  who  give 
way  to  Luxury  and  Sloth,  and  humour  their 
Appetite  too  much.  Children  are  not  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  Gout  before  the  ufe  of  venery. 

Hipp. 
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Hipp.  SeEt,  6.  Aphor.  30.  Eunuchs  are  neither 
Gouty  nor  Bald,  Hipp.  Sett.  6.  Aphor.  28.  Pains 
in  the  Joints  do  the  fame  fervice  to  old  Age, 
that  cuticular  Eruptions  do  to  Children,  and 
Hemorrhagies  to  young  Men ;  for  the  Gout 
frees  old  Men  from  heavy  Diftempers,  to 
which  they  are  fubjed,  if  the  Gout  does  not 
come;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fome  Con- 
ftitutions  that  are  apt  to  be  Gouty.  Perfons 
of  a  weak  Stomach  that’s  apt  to  breed  Cru¬ 
dities,  are  not  cur’d  of  the  Gout,  till  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  put  to  rights.  Purgatives  and  vio¬ 
lent  Diaphoreticks,  do  not  do  fo  well  with 
arthritick  Perfons.  As  far  as  I  could  gather 
from  diligent  Obfervation,  an  exad  and  re¬ 
gular  ufe  of  the  fix  not  natural  Things,  and 
ftomachick  Mcd’cines,  are  all  in  all  in  Arthri¬ 
tick  and  Gouty  Cafes.  If  the  Gouty  Parox- 
yfms  us’d  to  foe  inflam’d  about  the  Equinoxes 
and  Solftices,  you  ought  to  purfue  fome  pre- 
fervative  Courfes  before  thefe  Seafbns,  either 
by  a  regulation  of  Diet,  or  by  exhibiting  gen¬ 
tle  laxatives,  for  by  this  means  you’ll  either 
quite  ftifflethe  imminent  Excurfion,  or  oblige 
it  to  come  with  a  milder  force.  Wine,  Vene- 
ry  and  Idlenefs  bring  the  Gout,  but  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  Water,  Milk  and  Exercife  cure  it.  In 
Arithritick  Cafes,  fome  have  receiv’d  wonder¬ 
ful  benefit  from  Iffues.  Thofe  who  are  lya- 
ble  to  the  Gout,  ovight  to  go  to  Bed  betimes, 
efpecially  in  the  Winter  ;  for  fitting  up  a 
Nights  and  perplexing  of  the  Mind,  injures 
the  Conco&ion  and  furnilhes  plenty  of  Matter 
for  the  Gout  to  feed  upon.  But  1  have  alrea¬ 
dy  deliver’d  feveral  general  Precepts  of  this 
Difeafe  in  the  firft  Book,  to  which  I  refer  the 
Reader,  CHAP. 

4  "  *  t  e  ?-  •  *  * 
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CHAP.  VII. 

A  monitory  Schedule  of  fuch  things  as  are 
wanting  in  our  Profefjion , 

§*  I. 

MY  defign  in  this  Performance  is  only  to 
exhort  Phyficians,  to  treat  of  thofe 
things  that  are  of  greater  Importance,  and 
have  been  either  negle&ed  by  others  as  ufelefs, 
or  avoided  as  difficult  and  infuperable.  With 
which  View,  I  fhali  now  briefly  lay  down  the 
feries  of  thofe  weighty  things  that  are  ftill 
wanting  in  our  Art,  to  which  the  Readers  may 
add  what  further  particulars  come  into  their 
Minds. 

We  want  therefore 

A  Diagnoftick,  Prognoftick  andCurativeHi- 
ftory  of  fuch  Difeafes  and  Symptoms,  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  diforder  of  the  folid  Parts. 

A  Diagnoftick,  Prognoftick  and  Curative 
Hiftory  of  the  Difeafes  that  fpring  from  a  dif¬ 
order  in  the  Fluids. 

A  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  as  they  are  produc’d 
by  divers  Caufes,  or  by  other  principal  Difeafes. 

A  Diagnoftick,  Prognoftick  and  Curative 
Hiftory  of  the  Urines  and  Excrements  retain¬ 
ing  to  every  Difeafe. 

A  Hiftory,  Diagnoftick,  Prognoftick,  &c.  of 
the  condition  of  the  Tongue,  as  well  as  the 
changes  and  diforders  that  happen  upon  the 
Skin,  Eyes,  and  other  Senfes,  in  any  Difeafe. 
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A  Hiftory,  Diagnoftick,  Prognoftick,  &c.  of 
the  Difeafes  and  their  concomitant  Symptoms 
that  retain  to  the  Emotions  of  the  Mind. 

A  Hiftory  of  the  ready  Diagnofticks  of  Dif¬ 
eafes,  and  their  difficult  Symptoms. 

A  Hiftory,  Diagnoftick,  Prognoftick,  &c .  of 
every  Difeafe  with  reference  to  the  variety  of 
Ages,  Sexes,  Circumftances,  and  the  various 
ways  of  living,  efpecially  a  few  days  before 
the  Invalion  :  a  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  produc’d 
by  the  Suppreffion  of  Evacuations,  and  fo  on. 

A  Hiftory,  Diagnoftick,  Prognoftick,  &c.  of 
the  benefit  or  detriment  accruing  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Parts,  namely  the  Heart,  Breaft,  Head, 
Nerves,  &c .  from  fome  capital  Remedies,  fre¬ 
quently  made  ufe  of  in  the  cure  of  moft  Dif¬ 
eafes,  fuch  as  Bleeding,  Purgatives,  Sudori- 
ficks,  &c . 

A  Hiftory  of  Cautions  and  Precepts  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  fervice  or  differvice,  and  the  method 
of  prefcribing  every  particular  Remedy  :  of 
Cautions  and  Precepts  touching  the  EfFe&s 
that  infue  upon  the  conjundion  and  mixture  of 
Remedies. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Invafion,  Progrefs,  Cure 
and  Upfhot  of  fuch  Difeafes,  and  their  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  as  are  more  familiar  and  fevere  in  cer¬ 
tain  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  obferve  a  Peri- 
odick  Courfe,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak. 

AnHiftorical  feries  of  fuchDifeafes  as  are  tru¬ 
ly  Acute,  or  really  Chronical,  or  in  effed  incu¬ 
rable  *,  incurable,  I  mean  thro5  a  default  in 
the  lolid  Parts, and  the  impoffibility  of  the  thing, 
not  from  the  diforder  of  the  Fluid,  or  the  Igna- 
norance  of  the  Phyfician. 
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A  Hiftory  of  all  theAccidents  that  are  wont 
to  be  obferv’d  particulary  in  every  Difeafe 
about  the  time  of  Death. 

A  Hiftory  of  the  Caufes  that  always,  or  for 
the  moft  part,  produce  fuch  and  fuch  particular 
Diftempers,  and  not  others. 

A  Hiftory  of  the  Difeafes  in  which  the  Sickre- 
tain  a  clear  ufe  of  their  Senfes  and  Reafon  to  the 
laft  gafp,  and  thofein  which  both  Senfe  and 
Reafon  is  funk  for  feveral  Days  before  they 
Expire. 

An  Exhortation  to  Phyficians,  to  be  always 
imploy’d  in  marking  down  the  Hiftory  and  Cure 
of  Difeafes,  depending  upon  the  new  and  gene¬ 
ral  Influences  of  the  Air,  and  the  antecedent 
Weather. 

An  Exhortation  to  all  Phyficians,  to  defcribe 
a  Natural  Hiftory  of  their  refpe&ive  Countries  \ 
I  mean  the  Conftitution  of  the  Inhabitants, 
their  Endemial  Difeafes, the  particular  Method 
of  Cure  calculated  for  them,  the  Domeftick 
Remedies,  and  the  other  particulars  peculiar 
to  the  Country. 

An  Exhortation  to  Phyficians,  to  find  out 
new  Methods  for  curing  thofe  Difeafes  that  arc 
commonly  call’d  Incurable. 

An  Exhortation  to  find  out  new  means  to 
guard  off  old  Age. 

A  Hiftory  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Nofe,  Eyes, 
Ears,  Ventricle,  Liver,  Nerves,  and  other,  the 
more  principal  Parts.  Thefe  I  take  to  be  the 
Principal  Things  that  are  ftill  wanting  for  the 
improvement  of  Pradice.  If  any  one  can  think 
of  other  Heads, efpecially  with  reference  to  the 
other  parts  of  Phyfick  }  I  hope  he  will  not  dif- 
dain  to  make  an  addition  of ’em  to  this  Sketch. 

CHAP® 
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CHAR  VIII. 

Of  the  Dugnofiicks  of  Difeafes ;  and  the 
Springs  from  which  they  flow* 

§.  I. 

AS  Lawyers  adjuft  Rights  from  matter  of 
Fad,  fo  in  our  way  a  right  under» 
ftanding  of  the  Difeafe  difcovers  all  the  To- 
picks  of  Cures.  In  the  cure  of  fuch  Difeafes 
as  admit  of  any  delay,  I  proceed  after  this 
manner.  The  firft  Day  I  fpend  in  examining 
the  Patient  ftridly  about  the  occasional  Caufes, 
and  all  the  antecedent  and  prefent  Circum- 
fiances  of  the  Difeafe.  During  that  time  I 
prefcribe  no  Remedies,  for  fear  an  unfeafon- 
able  prefcription  fhould  perplex  the  ordinary 
period  of  the  Difeafe  and  fink  the  conftancy  of 
the  figns,  and  reprefent  the  Difeafe  otherwife 
than  it  really  is  :  At  leaft  if  I  prefcribe  any 
thing,  I  take  care  that  ’tis  fome  general  in¬ 
nocent  Med’cine  which  may  ferve  at  the 
fame  time  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  Dip 
eafe  by  Obfervations  made  upon  the  benefit 
or  injury  that  accrues  from  it.  The  fecond 
day,  having  maturely  weigh’d  the  foregoing 
Circumftances,  I  fix  upon  the  Species  of  the 
Difeafe,  and  fo  commence  the  prefcription  of 
proper  Remedies.  So  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  lies  here  }  The  firft  foundation  of  Cure 
Is  a  juft  apprehenfion  of  the  Difeafe,  and  a 
due  diftindion  between  it  and  others  of  the 
like  form  ;  for  the  firft  Threads. or  Elements 
of  Difeafes  lye  immers’d  in  thick  darknefs5 
and  all  the  prowefs  of  Art  can’t  reach  the  cure5 
without  the  dire&ion  of  a  folid  Diagnofis* 
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The  only  Grecian  after  Hippocrates  that 
made  any  folid  improvement  of  the  praftice 
of  Phyfick  was  Coelipu  Aurelianus ,  that  glori¬ 
ous  Head  and  Defender  of  the  methodick  Se&, 
who  laid  lo  much  ftrefs  upon  the  neceffity  of 
figns  in  the  cure  of  Difeafes,  that  he  feems  to 
have  had  nothing  in  view  fo  earneftly  as  the 
deteftion  of  the  Signs  and  Circumftances  that 
make  the  partition  Walls  of  Difeafes.  And 
the  Learned  World  agrees  that  upon  this 
Head  he  has  gone  beyond  all  other  Authors, 
both  Grecian  and  Roman  ^  for  his  Works  are 
nothing  elfe  but  an  ufeful  Seminary  of  Diag- 
noftick  Signs  and  weighty  Precepts.  Nay,  if 
you  take  a  narrow  view  of  fome  of  his  Titles, 
you’ll  lee  that  through  the  whole  Series  of  fuch 
or  fuch  a  Chapter,  he  confines  himfelf  intirely 
to  an  exa£t  defcription  of  the  Signs  of  Dif¬ 
eafes,  without  lb  much  as  touching  upon  the 
other  Heads.  In  others  again  he  infifts  only 
on  a  faithful  and  natural  Hiftory  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  Difeafe ;  which  no  other  Author  hnce 
Hippocrates  has  ever  given  us,  excepting  Dr. 
Sydenham ,  who  feems  to  have  taken  his  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  and  defcribing  Difeafes  from 
Aurelianus .  Tho’  the  methodick  Sedt  was  al- 
molt  wrap’d  up  in  filence  for  feveral  fucceffive 
Ages,  after  the  eftablifhing  of  the  Rational 
Seft  by  Galen  }  yet  in  this  our  Age  it  begins 
to  revive  ;  for  the  coagulation  and  diffolution 
of  the  Fluids,  the  Tenfion  and  Flaccidity  of 
the  Solids,  to  which  the  Moderns  attribute 
the  Origin  of  all  Difeafes,  is  exadtly  of  a  piece 
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times  Pra&itionerstake  oneDifeafe  for  t’other: 
But  above  all,  the  greateft  miltakes  relate  to  a 
Tuberculum  or  hard  Swelling  in  the  Lungs ; 
of  which  Hippocrates ,  Ltb.  de  Medc fays,  *Tis 
a  'very  artful  thing  to  find  out  and  diffolve  theTu* 
bercula  of  the  Lungs ,  or  to  prevent  their  gathering. 
And  Dr.  Willis ,  Cap .  de  Vomic .  Vulmon .  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Tuberculum ,  fays,  'This  dif order  lies 
at  firfi  fo  clofe  and  hidden  that  it  affords  no  figns 
to  betray  it.  The  fame  is  the  Opinion  of  7m/- 
pim,  and  the  other  learned  Practitioners,  who 
defpair  in  a  manner  of  finding  Pathognomo- 
nick  and  Infallible  Signs  of  this  Difeafe,  and 
particularly  upon  this  Confideration,  that  a 
morbifick  adherence  of  the  Lungs  to  the  Ribs, 
is  attended  with  the  fame  fort  of  Symptoms. 
But  after  all,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn  by  Obfer- 
vation,  the  more  conftant  figns  are  as  follows. 
The  Patient  being  otherwife  well  begins  to 
breath  with  difficulty }  this  difficulty  increafes 
by  degrees  ;  he  does  not  fnort  when  he  breaths, 
neither  does  he  fipit  up  Matter ;  he  feels  a 
eontinualpain’in  his  Brealt,  and  can’t  lye  down 
upon  the  place  affeded  ^  he’s  troubl’d  with  a 
dry  Cough,  his  Cheeks  are  Red,  a  flight  Fever 
approaches ;  and  at  lalt  when  the  Swelling 
tends  to  Suppuration,  the  other  Symptoms  of 
Suppuration  take  place.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  are  two  Pathognomonick  figns  of  a  Tu¬ 
berculum  that's  yet  crude  and  beginning,  name¬ 
ly,  a  dry  Cough,  and  a  flight  pain  in  the  outfide 
of  the  Brealt :  To  which  purpofe  Hippocrates , 
Text.  63,  /.  1 .  de  Morb.  fays.  While  the  Tm~ 
ber culum  is  yet  crude,  it  caufes  a  gentle  pain, 
and  a  dry  Cough.  Thofewho  are  ill  of  this 
Diftemper,  die  fuddenly  very  often ;  for  after 
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Suppuration  the  purulent  Matter  breaks  out 
into  the  Wind -pipe  and  choaks  ’em.  And  for 
this  Reafon  the  further  ’tis  diftant  from  the 
Wind-pipe  and  the  center  of  the  Lungs,  the 
lefs  danger  there  is  of  Suffocation ;  for  in  fuch 
cafes  the  Pus  will  break  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Breaft,  or  elfe  be  thrown  out  by  Urine.  If  a 
violent  and  fudden  pain  in  the  fide  feizes 
Confumptive  Perfons,  they’ll  be  delirious  loon 
after  with  a  high  Fever,  and  fo  die  in  a  few 
days.  But  when  this  Pain  and  the  above-men^ 
tion’d  Circumftances  appear,  you  may  con^ 
elude  for  a  certainty  that  the  Confumption  was 
owing  «to  a  preternatural  connexion  of  the 
Lungs  with  the  Ribs,  which  repeated  Diffedti* 
on  will  juftify. 

IV. 

I  wifh  every  particular  Difeafe  had  two  or 
three  infallible  figns,  as  well  as  thofe  I’ve  now 
mention’d.  ’Tisto  be  wilh’d,  I  fay,  that  lome 
Phyficians  in  all  Ages  had  made  it  their  Bulinefs 
to  purfue  and  improve  the  Dodrine  of  Signs ; 
had  that  been  done,  queftionlefs  the  profeffion 
of  Phyfick,  had  arriv’d  at  its  l°ng  e’re 
now,  at  leaft  as  far  as  our  mortal  State  will 
allow.  But  they  thought  it  a  greater  bulinefs 
to  foil  an  Adverfary  by  Difpute  in  G alert s 
School,  than  to  conquer  Nature  in  the  School 
of  Nature  by  matter  of  Fad  and  new  difeove- 
ries  of  Signs.  In  earneft,  fince  two  Difeafes 
rang’d  under  the  fame  Species,  are  hard  to  be 
cur’d  (as  I  have  often  intimated)  without  each 
of  ’em  be  duly  fpecify’d  to  us  by  proper  Signs  \ 
what  difficulty  will  there  be  in  the  cure  of  fuch 
Difeafes  as  are  under  the  remoteft  Species  and 
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infinitely  different  one  from  another  ?  For  the 
purpofe ;  when  the  Diagnoftick  Sings  of  a- 
ny  Difeafe  are  once  found  out,  the  Remedies 
and  Indications  of  Cure  are  prefently  fet  in  a 
clear  light :  but  if  the  Diagnofticks  lie  neg- 
le&ed  or  undifcover’d,  a  Difeafe  of  one  Species 
is  took  for  another  of  a  far  different  kind  \  and 
fo  the  iffue  of  the  Cure  not  anfwering  the  O- 
pinion  thus  took  up,  the  ignorant  Phyficians 
turn  their  Back  upon  many  Difeafes  as  being 
incurable  }  they  cenfure  the  method  of  Cure, 
cry  out  upon  the  uncertainty  of  Phyfick,  de¬ 
ride  the  Do&rine  of  Critical  Days,  and  nei¬ 
ther  know  nor  care  to  know  the  Art  of  Prog- 
nofficating.  In  fine,  upon  this  falfe  Concep¬ 
tion,  they  judge  rafhly  and  inconfideratly  of 
every  thing.  But  after  all,  ’tis  not  Argu¬ 
ments  but  good  Works  that  we  muff:  find  out ; 
’tis  not  probable  Reafons  but  certain  Indica¬ 
tions  of  what’s  to  be  done,  that  will  do  our 
Bufinefs:  For  our  Ratiocination  may  oftentimes 
captivate  and  pleafe  the  Intellect,  but  it  does 
not  reach  the  Nature  of  the  thing. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  Cat/fes  of  Difeafs, 

5- 1* 

Same  Preliminaries  calculated  for  the  Hijlory  and 
the  Divifion  of  Caufes . 

I . 

HAving  thus  gone  through  the  Method  of 
perfcding  theHiflory  of  Difeafes  by  their 
Phenomena,  our  next  task  will  be  to  imbellifh 
it  with  theCauihs  that  give  them  a  Being ;  and 
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here  before  we  enter  further  upon  this  Sub  jefty 
we  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Phyficians 
are  much  miftaken,  in  thinking  that  fome 
Difeafes  are  Primary  Difeafes  always  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  fame  caufes,  and  ftill  requiring 
the  fame  method  of  Cure  *,  for  the  repeated  ob- 
fervationof  themoft  judicious  Phyficians  makes 
it  out,  that  fuch  Difeafes  are  not  always  Pri¬ 
mary  and  the  product  of  the  fame  Caufes,  but 
Secundary,  and  theilfue  of  divers  Caufes,  and. r 
confequently  that  they  are  divifiible  into  as 
many  Species,  as  there  are  principal  Difeafes 
and  more  conflant  Caufes  which  produce  ’em; 
nay,  that  each  of  thefe  Species  into  which 
they  are  fubdivided,  has  peculiar  Symptoms, 
and  a  peculiar  manner  of  Invafion,  Increafie, 
and  Declenfion  :  And,  in  fine,  that  each  of 
’em  requires  a  quite  different  Method  from  a- 
ny  of  the  reft.  This  will  appear  more  plain¬ 
ly  from  the  following  Example. 

2. 

The  Galen ifls  of  former  times  took  the 
Phthifick  to  be  a  primary  Difeafe  of  one  Species, 
fpringing  always  from  the  fame  fource  of  Cau¬ 
fes,  namely,  The  diftillation  ofHumours  from 
the  Head  to  the  Lungs,  and  requiring  in  all 
cafes  the  fame  Method  of  Cure.  Now,  how 
far  they  are  out  in  this  Matter,  is  manlfeft 
from  the  diligent  Obfervations  of  Morton ,  and 
other  modern  Phyiicians.  For  thefe  being  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Store-Houfe  of  Nature,  give  us 
certainly  to  know,  that  the  Phthifick  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  fecundary  Difeafe  retaining  to  divers 
principal  Difeafes,  fuch  as  the  Pox, the  Scurvy, 
the  Jaundice,  the  Green-Sicknefs,  an  Afthma,  a 
fpittine  of  Bloody  Ulcers  internal  and  ex ter- 
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nal,  Fevers,  Melancholy,  the  fmall  Pox,  a 
Dropfy,  a  Dyfentery,  the  Palfions  of  theMind, 
hard  Study,  and  a  thoufand  fuch  occafional 
Caufes.  And  as  a  Phthifick  is  fofter’d  by  fuch 
various  Difeafes  or  Caufes  ;  fo  it  carries  along 
with  it  various  Symptoms  quite  different  from 
the  Phthificks  of  another  Species,  and  requires 
as  various  a  Method  of  Cure,  and  Remedies  of 
as  different  a  Nature.  So  that  if  you  negled 
to  diftinguifh  heedfully  the  Phthifick  of  one 
Species  from  that  of  another,  and  apply  the 
Method  of  Cure  and  Remedies  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  you’ll  throw  your  Patient  into  evi¬ 
dent  danger,  or  undergo  the  difcredit  of  not 
compafiingthe  Cure. 

3- 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  Phthifick,  mull  like- 
wife  be  underflood  of  the  other  Difeafes,  efpe- 
daily  thofe  call’d  Chronical;  and  certainly  this 
is  one  of  the  great  defects  in  our  Profeffion, 
that  every  Difeafe  is  not  fubdivided  into  as 
many  Species,  as  there  are  primary  Difeafes  to 
folter  ’em,  and  violent  and  conflant  Caufes  to 
produce  ’em;  that  the  Charafteriftick  Signs  of 
each  Species  are  not  given  along  with  the  firft 
Hiflory,  and  a  Handing  Method  of  Cure  cal¬ 
culated  for  each.  This  Method,  we  fee,  is 
follow’d  by  the  Botanifts ,  who  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  any  one  Plant,  Carduus ,  for  in- 
fiance,  comprehend  feveral  Species  of  Carduus* s; 
and  are  fo  fedulous  in  defcribing  the  Magni¬ 
tude,  Figure,  Colour,  Tafle,  and  other  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  Plant,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  one 
Spedes  from  another,  that  their  Induftry  can 
never  be  too  much  extoll’d.  On  the  contrary, 
fhyfidans  finding  feme  Difeafes  refemble  one 
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another  in  fome  Symptoms,  comprehend  them 
under  one  general  Title,  tho’  in  effed  they 
ought  to  be  divided  into  as  many  Species,  as 
there  are.  principal  Dileafes  or  violent  Caufes 
to  fofter  them  ;  to  thefe  they  promifcuouily 
apply  the  fame  Method  of  Cure,  tho’  the  Dip 
eafes  are  really  of  different  Natures,  and  re¬ 
quire  different  Cures,  and  ought,  each  of ’em, 
to  be  rang’d  under  peculiar  Heads  \  like  the 
Species  of  a  Carduus,  which  tho’  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  one  Genus,  are,  all  of ’em,  treated 
apart. 

,4* 

The  ancient  Phyficians  ufed  this  piece  of  di¬ 
ligence  with  reference  to  fome  Difeafes,  but 
they  negleded  it  in  many  more.  The  fleepy 
Difeafe,  tho’  it  feems  to  be  but  of  one  Genus, 
was  by  them  accurately  divided  into  feveral 
Species,  namely,  aCataphora,  a  waking  Coma, 
a  fleepy  Coma,  a  Lethargy,  a  Carus,  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  &c.  and  they  afcribed  to  each  Species 
Diagnofticks,  Prognofticks,  a  refpedtve  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  and  the  other  more  neceflary 
complements  of  itsHiftory.  Tho’ a  Pleurify 
and  a  Peripneumonia  be  one  and  the  fame  DIP 
eafe  as  to  the  Genus,  upon  the  account  of  the 
Similitude  of  the  place  affeded,  tfye  Caufeand 
fome  other  Symptoms,  yet  the  ancient  Phyfl- 
cians  made  two  diftind  Species  of ’em,  and  al¬ 
lotted  to  each  of ’em  a  Separate  Hiftory  of  Di¬ 
agnofticks,  Prognofticks  and  Cure.  Tho’  a 
Convulflon  is  a  general  Difeafe,  both  the  An- 
tients  and  Moderns  have  thought  fit  to  fplit 
it  into  feveral  Species ;  for  befides  that  great 
and  flaming  lllnefs,  call’d  the  falling  Sicknefs, 
there  are  three  general  Convulfloft*»  call’d, 
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Opifthotonos,  Emprofthotonos ,  and  Tetanos  •  befides 
particular  Convulfions  of  the  Mouth  and  Eyes, 
the  convulfive  Afthma,  the  convulfive  Colick, 
the  convulfive  hyfterick  Fits, the  Convulfionsof 
theMufclesofthe  Abdomen, and  manyotherDiP 
cafes  retaining  to  inward  Convulfions:,  tho7  Au¬ 
thors  have  not  yet  rank’d  ’em  under  their  pro¬ 
per  Heads.  -  Having  mention’d  the  Convulsions 
of  theMu  foies  of  the  Abdomen, I  can’t  but  take 
notice  by  the  bye, that  tho’  they  are  very  unfre~ 
quent,I  had  to  do  very  lately  with  a  Patient  of  40 
Years  of  Age,  the  Mufcles  of  whofe  Abdomen 
were  affected  with  violent  fubfultory  Motions 
and  Convulsions,  and  who  recover’d  upon  the 
voiding  of  Blood  by  the  hemorrhoid  Veins,  the 
injedion  of  Milk  Clyffers,  and  the  drinking  of 
a  due  quantity  of  the  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds 
with  the  Syrup  of  red  Poppies  diffolv’d  in 
large  quantities  of  Broth  or  Decodions.  To 
return  AVe  have  not  only  the  above-mention’d 
Species  of  Convulfions,  dillinguifh’d  under 
refpedive  Heads,  but  likewife  their  Diagno- 
fticks,  Prognofticks,  and  Precepts  of  Cure  ^  and 
as  accurate  a  Defcription  of  their  firft  Hiftory, 
as  was  confident  with  thofe  unpolifh’d  Times, 
in  which  Phyfick  in  conjundion  with  all  good 
Arts,  was  run  down  by  the  Northern  Nations, 
upon  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

5- 

We  fee  every  Day  that  every  principal  Dif- 
eafe  perforates  another  of  a  very  remote  Spe¬ 
cies.  The  Hyfterick  Illnefs  (for  in  dance)  not 
contented  with  its  familiar  Accidents,  fuch  as 
a  fudden  oppreflion  of  the  Senfes,  a  Senfe  of 
Strangling  in  the  Throat  and  cold  in  the 
crown  of  the  Head,  Gonvulflons  of  the  Parts. 
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&c.  oftentimes  impofes  upon  Phyficians  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  aHead-ach,  Apoplexy, 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  a  Cough,  an  Afthma, 
a  Colick,  a  Vomiting,  a  Loofenefs,  Nephritide 
Pains,  a  Swelling  and  Pain  in  the  Legs,  a  chilL 
nefs  of  the  extreme  Parts,  grievous  Pains  in 
the  Back,  and  a  great  many  fuch  Difeafes.  I  was 
lately  call’d  to  a  noble  Lady  that  was  ill  of  an 
Afthma,  and  defpair’d  of  Recovery,  after  the 
fruitlefs  ufe  of  Antiafthmatick  Remedies  for 
three  Months  together,  and  being  inform’d 
that  fhe  was  frequently  fubjeft  to  Hyfterick 
Fits,  and  in  her  prefent  Condition  was  almoft 
never  without  a  Senfe  of  Cold  and  a  fort  of 
Pain  in  the  crown  of  the  Head }  I  did  not 
Hand  to  affert  that  her  Afthma  retain’d  to  a 
Hyfterick  Original.  Accordingly  T  preferib’d 
the  Salt  of  Tin  in  Balm-Water,  and  apply  YL 
to  her  Navel  Minfkhtu? s  Emplaflrum  Matrica¬ 
le^  which  has  the  Salt  ofTin  in  its  Compofition-, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  Days  fhe  recover’d 
perfectly.  A  young  Man  at  Rome  was  ill  for 
eight  Months,  of  a  violent  and  very  painful  0~ 
fhthdmia  or  Inflammation  in  his  Eyes, and  com¬ 
ing  to  me  after  a  vain  Trial  of  all  forts  of  Reme¬ 
dies,  I  began  to  be  fufpiciousof  fome  violent 
Caufe  or  principal  Difeafe  that  perfonated  an 
Opbthalmia^nd  accordingly  ask’d  him  if  he  had 
ever  been  tainted  with  a  venereal  Illnefs.  He 
made  anfwer  he  had  been  ill  of  a  Clap  about  8 
Years  ago,  and  was  cur’d  of  it  in  two  Months 
time.  Upon  this,  being  fenfible  that  the  Seeds 
of  that  contagion,  ftick  oftentimes  to  the  Blood 
for  30  Years  and  above,  and  after  apparent 
Health  break  out  in  the  form  of  feveral  Dif¬ 
eafes  ;  I  prefently  concluded  that  the  Ophthal¬ 
mia 
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mia  was  Venereal,  and  cur’d  him  in  ten  Days," 
with  large  quantities  of  the  Decoftion  of  Sar- 
faparilla^crude  Antimony,^.  drunk  likeMine- 
ral  Waters.  From  thefe  and  other  Inftances, 
which  for  brevity’s  fake  I  pafs  over  in  fdence, 
1  may  juftly  conclude  that  Phyfick  would  re¬ 
ceive  conliderable  Benefit  from  a  division  of 
Difeafes  into  as  many  Species,  as  there  are 
principal  Difeafes  or  violent  Caufes  to  fofter 
’em.  -  For  if  we  had  had  an  exa &  and  faithful 
Hiftory  of  the  Prognofticks  and  Diagnofticks, 
the  method  of  Cure  and  the  general  Precepts 
of  an  Hyfterick  Afthma,and  a  venereal  Optbal- 
mia ,  the  Phyficians  that  thefe  two  Patients 
confulted  at  firft,  had  not  been  impos'd  upon, 
as  they  were.  Infine, without  fuch  Divifions,the 
Hiftory  of  Difeafes  will  be  crouded  with  Er¬ 
rors  and  cover’d  with  Confuflon. 


6. 

.  ■  \  f  .  » 

How  many  miftakes  were  the  Ancients 
guilty  of,  in  curing  the  convulfive  Afthma,and 
not  knowing  that  it  proceeded  from  Convul- 
iions  \  till  at  laft  the  Moderns  obferv’d  that 
it  arofe  not  from  a  vifcid  Humour  crouded 
upon  the  Lungs,  but  from  the  Convulfion  of 
theMufcles  of  theBreaft  or  Midriff,  or  of  the 
flefhy  Fibres  interlac’d  with  the  Lungs  ? 
With  which  view,  they  chriften’d  it  the  Epi- 
lepfy  of  the  Lungs,  and  allotted  it  a  feparate 
and  diftinct  Hiftory  of  Diagnofticks,  Progno- 
fticks,  and  Cure.  The  Ancients  were  equally 
gravell’d  in  the  cure  of  a  Convulfive  Colick, 
till  Fernelius  difcover’d  that  it  proceeded  not 
from  the  cold  Humors  in  the  Inteftines,  as 

they 
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they  call’d  ’em,  but  from  the  Irritation  and 
Convulfion  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Mefentery  ; 
and  that  ’tis  exafperated  by  Purgatives, 
Glyfters,  and  hot  Remedies,  but  appeas’d 
by  Anti-fpafmodick Dulcifying,  and  Anodyne 
Med’cines.  The  fame  method  ought  to  be 
obferv’d  in  treating  all  Difeafes,  efpecially 
thofe  call’d  Chronical,  the  Fermentations  of 
which  are  long  winded  and  conflant,  whereas 
thofe  of  Acute  Difeafes  are  fhort,  and  are 
produc’d  by  flighter  Caufes  ;  nay,  they  finifh 
their  Ebullition  under  the  appearance  of  a 
principal  Difeafe,  as  is  manifefl  in  Fevers, 
Quinfeys,  and  other  acute  Diford ers. 

§  II. 

Of  the  Antecedent  Caufes  catPd  Procatarclica  and 

Proegumena. 

1 »  •  r.  ; 

There’s  nothing  fo  difficult  as  the  invefti» 
gation  of  the  very  firfl  and  immediate  Caufe 
that  calls  up  Difeafes  and  diforders  the  Pati» 
ent  without  any  other  Medium .  ’Tis  this  that 
has  occafion’d  the  fatal  Miflakes  and  Divi- 
lions  that  Phyfick  now  groans  under.  For  we 
being  deflitute  of  Intuitive  Knowledge,  and 
uncapable  to  trace  the  fecret  motions  of  Dif¬ 
eafes  with  the  Eye  of  Realon,  are  oblig’d  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  repeated  ufe  of  our  Sen- 
fes.  But  all  Phyficians  have  not  obferv’d  the 
fame  Conduct  in  the  ufe  of  their  Senfes.  In 
ancient  Times  Hippocrates  and  his  fellow  Gre¬ 
cians  laid  fo  much  ftrefs  upon  the  Efficacy  of 
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the  Sen fes  in  inriching  Phyfick,  that,  asiV 
tronius  faid  of  De mocrlt They  fpent  their  Life 
in  the  midft  of  Experiments,  and  lo  obtain’d 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of 
Difeafes,  only  by  the  conftant  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  exercife  of  their  Senfes.  And  tho’ 
they  could  not  compafs  every  thing,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  fragments  of  their  Works 
have  furmounted  the  envy  of  Time  ;  yet  they 
went  fo  far,  that  they  drew  the  Curtain  from 
before  the  Nature  of  Difeafes,  and  dif- 
pelfdthe  Clouds  that  obfcur’d  the  Truth.  But 
the  reft  of  the  Phyfical  Family  that  made 
Head  againft  Difeafes  in  the  fucceeding  A- 
ges,  quitted  the  ufe  ofSenfe,  and  rack’d  their 
Wits  to  find  out  the  true  fecret  of  the  caufes 
of  Difeafes ;  and  in  regard,  that  is  not  to  be 
reach’d  by  Reafon  without  the  concurrence 
and  cooperation  of  the  Senfes,  all  their  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  caufes  of  Difeafes  are  nothing 
but  groping  in  the  Dark ;  fo  that  they  have 
only  diverfify’d  the  outward  denomination  of 
Difeafes  by  various  ways  of  fpeaking,  without 
touching  upon  the  Elfence  and  real  Caufe. 


2.  To 
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2. 

To  obferve  a  regular  Method  in  this  Enqui¬ 
ry  ;  we  mull  take  in  the  ancient  divifion  of 
Caufes  into  the  Provatarttica,  the  Proegumena , 
or  Difpofitionof  the  Body,  and  the  Caufa  Prox¬ 
ima ,  or  that  which  is  always  accompany’d  with 
the  Difeafe,  and  without  which  the  Difeafe 
can’t  be.  The  external  Antecedent  or  occa* 
fional  Caufes  call’d  Procatartticce*,  whether  In¬ 
ternal  or  External,  are  oftentimes  flighted 
by  Phyficians,  upon  the  account,  that  afterthe 
produ&ion  of  the  Difeafe,  they  either  retire 
altogether,  or  are  conceal’d  by  the  Patient : 
So  that  they  bend  all  their  Thoughts  in  confi- 
dering  and  extolling  the  Caufa  Proxima,  that 
lie  remoteftffom  the  Vergeof  the  Senfes.Now, 
this  is  all  againit  the  Grain  ;  for  we  ought  to 
takelndications  ofCure  from  the  leaft  Circum- 
ftances,  *and  from  Caufes  of  any  kind  whatlo- 
ever,  efpecially  if  they  a  flume  the  Nature  of 
Caufa  Continentes ,  and  either  keep  up  or  feed 
the  Diftemper,  as  in  Chronical  and  Periodick 
Diforders,  which  could  never  laft  and  renew 
their  efforts  fo  long,  if  their  immediate  caufe 
were  not  rais’d  up  by  the  gradual  accelfion  of 
frefh  Fewel,  that  multiplies  either  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  Caufe.  This  holds  in  all 
fermentative  Diffempers  ;  for  even  inanimate 
Bodies  under  Fermentation  are  fubjeft  to  thefe 
meafures,  and  oftentimes  ftand  in  need  of  an 
external  Mover,  fuch  as  Heat,  Motion,  to 
excite  the  Fermentation  :  In  fine,  confidering 
that  the  three  Caufes  I  mention’d  but  now,  are 
equally  concern’d  either  in  producing  or  incou- 
raging  the  Difeafe,  I  fhall  here  fliew  how  Indica¬ 
tions  of  Cure  are  to  be  taken  from  each  of ’em. 

2.  The 
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3' 

The  Procatar&ick  caufe  is  more  obvious  to 
Senfe  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  I  pofitively  af¬ 
firm,  that  unlefs  a  particular  regard  be  had 
to  this  Caufe,  the  Cure  will  never  go  well  on : 
For  by  thofe  external  Things  that  give  occa- 
fion  to  the  Difeafe,  we  gain  a  more  compendi¬ 
ous  and  certain  way  to  the  'knowledge  of  the 
internal  Nature,  provided  thofe  exernal  Things 
are  duly  examin’d.  Suppofe  one  Ihould  under¬ 
take  the  Cure  of  a  Fever  proceeding  from  the 
fcorehing  of  the  Sun,  or  fome  fuch  external 
Caufe,  and  going  upon  the  modern  Hypothe- 
fis,  that  not  only  Fevers  but  all  difeafes 
proceed  from  an  acid,  fhould  prefcribe  vola¬ 
tile  Alcali’s  in  a  liberal  quantity,  with  intent 
to  break  the  febrile  Acid,  and  throw  it  out  by 
Sweat:  Suppofe,  I  fay,  he  Ihould  infill  on  this 
Method,  would  not  he  be  monftroufly  mifta- 
ken;  fince  the  raging  motion  of  the  Blood,  oc- 
cafion’d  by  the  fcorehing  or  fome  fuch  heating 
Caufe,  ought  rather  to  be  appeas’d  by  gentle 
Med’cines,  than  fpurr’d  by  furious  Alcali’s. 
When  therefore  the  immediate  and  neareft 
Caufe  puts  on  a  different  Face,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  Procatarftick  and  Antecedent 
Caufes ;  we  ought  always  to  have  regard  to 
thefe  in  taking  the  Indications  of  Cure.  For 
a  Fever  ariling  from  unfeafonable  Cold,  muftbe 
treated  after  a  different  manner  from  a  Fever 
occafion’d  by  Drinking,  Venery,  ftanding  in  the 
Sun,  emotions  of  the  Mind,  and  other  Caufes. 

4* 

This  fills  me  with  amazement,  in  feeing  the 
Phyficians  of  this  Age  aim  only,  and  that  with 
triumph  in  a  manner,  at  the  affigning  ofthefirft 

and 
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and  immediate  caufes  of  Difeafes,  which  lie  at 
the  greateft  diftance  from  our  reach  ;  and  o- 
verlook  the  occafional  Caufes  that  are  obvious 
to  our  external  Senfes.  Let  the  external  Caufe 
of  a  Difeafe  be  what  it  will,  they  treat  it  the 
fame  way,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  another  $ 
and  regardlefs  of  the  ancient  Difcipline  fub- 
vert  the  Method  and  Priority  of  Caufes  with 
a  blind  inconliderat  forwardnefs.  Who  can 
tell  the  Nature  and  Condition  of  the  minutelt 
Texture  of  the  Blood  in  a  Fever,  a  Pleurify, 
an  Apoplexy,  a  Delirium,  and  other  Difeafes? 
And  who  can  decipher  the  firft  and  immediate 
caufe  that  fets  them  all  at  work  ?  For  in  the 
produ&ion  of  Difeafes  ,  whether  Acute  or 
Chronical,  there’s  fome  occult  Caufe  at  work, 
that  humane  Speculation  can’t  fathom,  and  is 
fought  after  in  vain,  unlefs  we  can  fmell  it  out 
from  the  Juvantia  and  Ladentia.  5Tis  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  this  immediate  Caufe,  that  gives 
rife  to  fo  many  idle  Conjectures  :  Some  taking 
it  to  be  the  Bile,  others  an  Acid,  others  a 
pituitous  Humour, join’d  to  the  four  Humours  9 
others  a  fubtile  and  ethereal  Matter,  &c.  Up- 
on  which  Conjectures  they  raife  falle  Indica¬ 
tions  of  Cure,  and  with  a  Magifterial  Air  cut 
the  Sinews  of  further  Enquiries. 

5* 

Not  that  l  mean  to  vindicate  the  Empiricks, 
who  areall  upon  evident  and  fenfibleCaufes,aiid 
contemn  the  latent  and  internal  Caules  *,  or  to 
join  in  with  Herojhilm ,  who  attributes  no 
caufe  at  all  to  Difeafes.  I  only  lay  this  ftrefs 
upon  the  evident  and  obvious  Caufes,  upon  the 
conlideration,  that  our  art  is  Conjectural,  and 
plac’d  in  the  midft  of  Darknefs-,  fo  that  we 

are 
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are  oblig’d  to  acquiefce  fometimes  in 
fuch  things  as  we  feel  with  our  Senfes,  and 
difcover  by  the  DiiTedion  of  dead  Corps  \  for 
thefe  being  plain  and  manifeft  will  feldom  im-‘ , 
pofe  upon  us,  or  at  leaft  not  to  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  with  the  internal  and  remote  Caufes. 
All  this  is  confirm’d  hy  Dr. Sydenh  am  fwhom  the 
Preface  to  his  Works,  fpeaks  to  this  purpofe. 
As 5 tis  impojfble  for  a  Phyfcian  to  trace  thofe  Can- 
fes  which  have  no-correfpondence  with  the  Senfes^  fo 
’tis  not  necejfary  :  for  ’ tis  fuff  cient  if  he  knows 
whence  the  Evil  and  its  Symptoms  arife ,  fo  as  to 
make  an  accurate  diftinfiion  between  one  Difeafe 
and  another.  I  would  therefore  advife  all  Practi¬ 
tioners  to  interrogate  their  Patients  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  occasional  Caufe  that  fet  the 
internal  Caufe  at  work  :  for  as  the  knowledge 
of  that  renders  the  Cure  eafie ,  fo  the  Pati¬ 
ents  are  wont  to  conceal  it  either  thro’  care- 
leffnefs  or  balhfulnefs.  Is  not  that  Phylician  a 
Mad-man  that  would  offer  to  cure  a  Fever  oc- 
cafion’d  by  excefs  ofVenery,  with  the  fame 
method  of  Purging,  Bleeding,  &c .  that’s 
commonly  calculated  for  fuch  as  take  rife 
from  other  Caufes?  I  was  lately  call’d  to 
’tend  a  Noble-man  that  was  defperately  ill 
of  the  Sciatica ,  after  ufing  all  forts  of  Re¬ 
medies  to  no  purpofe }  and  having  fmelt  by 
chance,  that  about  twenty  Years  before  he 
had  had  Venereal  Bubo’s  upon  him,  I  there¬ 
upon  fufpe&ed  the  Sciatica  to  be  Venereal, 
and  cur’d  him  in  a  few  Days  with  a  Decocti' 
on  of  Sarfaparilla0  Crude  Antimony , 
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VI. 

The  Caufe  call’d  by  the  Grecians 
and  by  the  Latins^  the  difpoling  Caufe,  or" 
the  Difpofition  of  the  folid  and  fluid  Parts  of 
the  Body  to  receive  the  Difeafe,  is  not  a 
Caufe,  properly  fo  {peaking,  becaufe  it 
does  not  aft  of  it  {elf:  But  in  regard  the 
procatarftick  or  occalional  Caufes  cannot  ex¬ 
ert  their  Force,  unlefs  the  Body  be  difpofed 
to  receive  their  Impreffion,  fome  Authors 
have  lifted  this  Difpofition  into  the  Number 
of  Caufes,  and  thought  it  a  proper  Standard, 
both  for  giving  and  regulating  Indications  of 
Cure.  Of  many  that  lie  with  a  foul 
Woman,  only  fome  are  infefted.  A  great 
many  ’tend  People  that  are  ill  of  the  Plague, 
and  yet  never  have  it  themfelves.  Many 
joyn  in  the  fame  Excels  of  Intemperance, 
that  are  not  equally  punifhed  for  the  Mifcle- 
meanour.  Several  PerfojiS  lie  equally  under 
the  Influence  of  one  common  Caufe,  but  all 
of  them  do  not  fall  lick.  This  gives  us  to 
know,  that  fometimes  the  occafioiial  Caufe 
would  not  exert  its  Force,  unlefs  the  Solids 
and  Fluids  of  the  Body  were  predifpofed  to 
favour  it,  and  fo  call  up  the  immediate 
Caufe.  This  Difpofition  is  fometimes  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  Senfes,  and  fometimes  occult.  Of 
the  former  Sort  are  the  Scorbutick,  as  well 
as  the  Pocky,  Hypochondriack,  Epileptick, 
and  fuc'h  other  Difpofitiohs  as  are  manifefted 
to  us  by  antecedent  Difeafes  :  And  thefe  we 
ought  not  to  over-look  in  the  Cafe  of  new 
Difeafes  :  for  the  Indications  of  Cure  ought 

V  '  to 
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io  be  levelled  both  at  the  new  Diforder,  and 
the  old  Difpolition  of  the  Body.  The  latent 
,  occult  Difpolitions  are  thofe  peculiar  to  e- 
•yery  Man,  which  the  Ancients  called  Tempe * 
yrament-,  and  diftinguifhed  into  hot,  cold,  moift, 
and  dry}  and  thefe  again  into  Ample  and 
compound.  Now  thefe  Temperaments  or 
Difpolitions  taken  in  a  large  Senfe,  may  con¬ 
tribute  fomewhat  in  producing  a  Difeafe  \ 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  a  difficult  and  idle 
pretence  to  imitate  the  Pfeudo-Galenifis  of  our 
Times,  in  reducing  all  to  fuch  Qualities,  and 
deriving  from  thence  the  immediate  Caufe 
©f  Difeafes* 

VII. 

In  Effeft ,  thefe  internal  Properties  that 
dilpofe  the  Blood  to  receive  various  morbifick 
Impreffioiis,  are  infinitely  different  one  from 
another :  for  one  Conliitution  dilpofes  the 
Blood  to  Coagulation^  another  to  Difloluti- 
on,  Inflammability,  &c .  one  difpofes  it  for  a 
Malignant  Fever,  another  for  an  Ephemera , 
and  fo  on.  Now  human  Speculation  can 
fcarce  reach  the  genuine  Nature  of  thefe 
Difpolitions,  and  the  true  Structure  of  the 
Minima  of  which  they  confiff.  But  from  the 
former  way  of  Living,  and  the  Ule  of  the  fix 
not  natural  Things,  we  may  guefs  at  lome 
general  Qualities }  as  whether  the  Difpolitions 
are  terreftrious,  lharp,  acid,  moiff,  inflam¬ 
mable,  grofs,  apt  for  Coagulation,  &c.  An 
intemperate  Way  of  Living,  unwonted  Sit¬ 
ting  up  a  Nights,  unufual  Exercife,  Anger, 
and  fuch  like  impetuous  Occafions,  give  us 
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to  know  that  the  Blood  is  very  aHive,  fharp, 
and  inflammable }  and  that  the  Difeafes 
which  appear  in  that  Juncture,  are  either 
produced  or  incouraged  by  this  Difpofition : 
So  that  the  Indications  calculated  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Difeafe,  ought  likewife  to  have 
a  regard  to  this  previous  Difpofition.  The 
Ancients  gave  you  the  Signs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  Qualities  over-abounding  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy  and  difpofing  to  Difeales  ^  and  thefe  they 
called  Intemperies ,  fome  of  which  they  made 
be  accompanied  with  Matter,  others  with¬ 
out  it,  &C' 

VIIL 

The  Weight  and  Duration  of  Difeafes  is 
proportional  to  the  Greatnefs  and  Continu¬ 
ance  of  this  Difpofition  :  As  it  is  manifefb 
from  the  Experience  of  thofe  who  give  an 
indifcreet  Loofe  to  Intemperance,  Venery, 
im wonted  Watchings,  unfeafonable  Labour, 
Paffions  of  the  Mind,  and  fuch  other  Inconve- 
niencies^  for  thefe  Men  are  longer  and  more 
dangeroufly  ill,  than  others  who  ufed  to  live 
foberly  and  regularly.  Having  therefore 
found  out  the  occahonal  Caufe,  by  conver- 
iing  with  the  Patient,  we  may  make  fome 
Conjectures  of  the  predominant  Quality  in 
the  morbifick  Difpofition  of  the  Solids  and 
Fluids  *,  as  whether  ’tis  fharp,  acid,  vifcid, 
inflammable,  coagulating,  &c.  And  in  Or¬ 
der  to  fet  all  this  in  a  clear  Light,  we  muffc 
likewife  be  acquainted  with  the  natural  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Patient I  mean,  we  muft 
know  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold,  moiffc  or  dry, 
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(  £o  ufe  the  anclent  Names,  without  wrang¬ 
ling  upon  Words)  or  whether  the  Blood  a- 
bounds  ( in  the  Language  of  the  Moderns  ) 
with  moiffc,  terreflrious,  fiery,  or  fixed,  un- 
active  Particles,  which  are  ail  correfpondeht 
to  the  Qualities  of  the  Ancients.  Under  the 
Head  of  the  Patient's  Coriffcitution,  we  muft 
likewife  confider  the  folid  Parts,  whether 
they  are  flaggy  or  bent,  liable  to  Convulfions 
or  Relaxations  ,  near  the  Impulfe  of  the 
Heart  or  at  a  diftance  from  it,  watered  with 
much  or  little  Blood,  plentifully  flocked  with 
fiefhy  or  nervous  Fibres,  &c .  For  all  thefe 
Circumftances  are  of  ufe  to  unfold  the  inner 
Difpofitions  of  the  Parts  *,  and  unlefs  they  be 
duly  weighed,  a  great  many  Inconveniencies 
Will  arife  in  the  Ufe  of  Remedies,  upon  the 
Account  that  thefe  ought  to  he  varioufly 
tempered  and  blended,  in  purfuance  of  the 
various  Temperature  of  the  Fluids  and  So¬ 
lids,  and  the  Diverfity  of  antecedent  Caiw 
fes,  &c. 

SECT.  III.  . 

Of  the  Immediate  Caufe  of  DifeafeSj  and  the  chief 
Heads  that  ferve  to  difcover  it. 

L 

HAvingthus  difpatch’d  the  occafional  and 
difpofitive  Caufes,  we  come  next  to 
the  Caufa  Proxima ,  or  the  immediate  Caufe, 
the  Prefence  or  Abfence  of  which  gives  a  ne- 
cefiary  Inference  of  the  Prefence  or  Abfence 
of  the  Difeafe.  cTis  this  Caufe  that  raifes 
every  day  fuch  fcandaious  and  fatal  Di  vill¬ 
ous 
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ens  among  Phyficians.  But  confidering  that 
our  Thoughts  cannot  readily  fathom  what  is 
a  doing  within  us,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
Help  from  fuch  Methods  as  we  are  more 
litre  of.  The  Men  of  Learning,  having  la¬ 
bour’d  long  in  vain  in  feeking  out  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe,  and  adjufted  the  Nature  of  the 
foreign  Ferment  that  immediately  produces 
every  Diieafe,  came  at  laft  to  this  Conclufi- 
on,  That  if  fo  be  we  difcover  the  Indications 
of  Cure,  and  the  Remedies  proper  for  the 
Difeafe ,  ’tis  no  great  matter  whether  we 
know  the  immediate  Caufe  or  not.  This  Al- 
fertion  is  jollified,  by  the  Emplricks,  who 
contemning- the  learned  Speculations  of  Phy¬ 
licians,  with  Reference  to  the  immediate 
Caufes  of  Difeafes,  are  oftentimes  as  happy 
in  curing  Difeafes  with  their  Arcanum's,  as  the 
rational  Se£i  are  with  their  elaborate  Me¬ 
thods  and  Speculations.  And  the  fame  thing 
appears  from  Epidemick  Difeafes,  produced 
by  the  faulty  Gonftitution  of  the  Air:,  the 
immediate  Ferment  of  which  cannot  be  tra¬ 
ced  or  adjufied  by  us,  though  at  the  lame 
time  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  Method  that 
extirpates  the  Difeafes  thus  produced  by  the 
unknown  Caufe  for,  upon  a  fedulous  and 
prudent  Obfervation  of  what  affords  Pvelief 
and  what  is  prejudicial,  we  readily  light  up¬ 
on  fuch  Methods.  In  fine,  What  candid 
Phylician  can  deny,  That  he  is  almoft  intire- 
ly  unacquainted  with  the  internal  or  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  of  Difeafes,  and  yet  undertakes 
their  Cure  nay,  and  happily  compafies  the 
End,  by  Vertue  of  a  Method  obtain’d  by  lqng 
Ufe  and  Experience. 
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But  after  all,  we  can  point  to  feveral 
Ways  of  being  let  into  the  Knowledg  of  the 
immediate  Caufe  of  every  Difeafe.  In  the 
Brit  place  we  may  come  at  it  by  knowing  the 
occasional  and  difpofing  Caufes,  of  which  a- 
bove.  In  the  fecond  Place,  there  are  feveral 
Difeafes,  the  immediate  Caufes  of  which  are 
eafily  brought  to  light  }  fuch  Caufes  are  Wa¬ 
ter  in  a  Dropiie,  purulent  Matter  in  an  Em¬ 
pyema ,  and  the  Stone  in  Nephritick  Cafes  * 
the  Removal  of  which,  fometimes  armies  the 
Removal  cf  the  Difeafe:  Though  indeed,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  oftentimes  this  does 
not  hold,  by  Reafon  that  a  remoter  Caufe 
feeds  the  Hydropical  Water,  the  Empyema- 
tical  Sanies ,  and  the  Nephritick  Stone,  and  is 
inacceflible  to  our  Speculations :  In  which 
Cafe,  we  muft  have  Recourfe  to  the  follow- 
ing  Artifices.  Thirdly,  we  may  trace  the 
immediate  Caufe  by  the  Excreta  and  Retenta , 
the  Diforders  of  the  Tongue,  Eyes,  Face,  and 
other  Parts  that  are  obvious  to  our  Eyes.  In 
the  fourth  Place,  the  Juvantia  and  Ladentia^ 
and  the  Method  of  Cure  appropriated  to  any 
Difeafe,  may  give  us  fome  Light.  A  Fifth, 
Help  will  be  an  Inveftigation  of  the  Nature  of 
what  proves  ferviceable  or  difterviceable : 
for  if  we  once  difcover  that,  either  our  Sen- 
fes  or  our  Reafon  will  readily  conduft  us  to 
the  Knowleclg  of  the  minuteft  conftituent 
Parts  of  the  immediate  Caufe.  The  ftxth  is 
the  Mutation  of  one  Difeafe  into  another, 
of  the  like,  or  of  a  quite  different  Form’.  The 


feventh  is  the  Diforcler  of  the  principal  F  mi¬ 
llions,  the  Pulfe,  Refpiration,  Strength  , 
&c.  And  the  eighth  is  a  due  Confide  ration 
of  the  Nature,  Force,  &c .  of  the  Symptoms 
that  accompany  the  Difeafe. 

III. 

To  begin  with  the  Excreta  and  Retenta  s 
The  chief  Particulars  of  this  Clafs,  are  the 
Ordure,  Urine,  Spitting,  Sweat,  Vomiting-, 
Blood  drawn  forth  by  opening  a  Vein,  the 
Colour  of  the  Skin,  Nails,  Eyes,  &c.  We 
are  fufficiently  informed  by  the  Chymical 
Analyfis ,  what  Principles  the  Urine  confrfts 
of }  and  particularly,  that  in  a  natural  State-, 
an  Armoniack  fort  of  Salt  bears  the  Alcen- 
dant,  and  gives  both  Colour  and  Weight  to 
the  Urine  :  But  in  a  fickly  State,  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Mixture  of  the  Salts  is  (perhaps) 
as  various  as  the  Difeafes  themfelves.  As 
the  Urine  therefore  is  more  or  lefs  high  co¬ 
lour’d,  it  argues  a  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  fuch 
Salts  which  produce  Difeafes.  Thofe  who 
fall  into  a  fatal  or  mortal  Suppreffion  of  U- 
rine,  are  feized  with  a  Stupidity,  a  Trem¬ 
bling,  and  an  univerfal  Shivering  ^  and  at  lafly 
with  a  Fever,  Apoplexy,  and  the  other  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Nerves  :  By  all  which  we  are 
taught  what  Difeafes  the  Salts  of  Urine,  a- 
bounding  in  the  Blood,  are  apt  to  produce» 
In  acute  Difeafes,  pale  and  thin  Urine  pro- 
gnofticates  a  Frenzy  and  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Head  j  fo  that  we  may  reach  the  Knowledg 
of  the  firft  and  immediate  Caufe  of  fuch  Dif? 
eafes,  if  we  are  but  acquainted  with  the  ge~ 
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mime  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  which  the 
Urine  conflfts  \  and  fo  may  fix  -upon  the 
Cure,  by  learning  out  of  the  Phy  Picks  what 
things  are  contrary  to  fuch  and  Inch  Princi¬ 
ples*  Further,  the  Smell  and  Colour  of  the 
Excrements  or  Ordure,  will  give  us  to  know 
the  Nature  of  the  immediate,  or  rather  the 
antecedent  Caufe,  from  whence  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Cauie  is  derived.  If  the  Excrements  be 
too  yellow,  or  rather  green,  black,  &c.  they 
fpeak  a  R  edundancy  of  acid,  fharp,  and  vitri- 
olick  Salts ;  if  they  are  white,  copious,  or  li¬ 
quid,  they  Fpeak  either  the  Ina&ivity  of  the 
P  erment  of  the  firft  Paflages,  or  an  undue 
Paucity  of  feline  and  fulphureous  Parts, 
thefe  being  the  Parts  that  give  Smell  and  Co¬ 
lour.  Above  all,  the  Tongue  affords  the 
clofeft  Signs  df  the  State  of  the  Blood:  An 
acid  Taft  upon  the  Tongue,  betrays  the  acid 
Conftitution  of  the  Blood,  and  that  of  the  o - 
ther  Humors  deriv'd  from  thence  ^  a  fait 
'  Tafte  fpeaks  the  Saltnefs  of  the  Blood  \  a  bit¬ 
ter  Tafte  gives  us  to  know  its  abounding  with 
bitter  Particles  *,  a  vifcid,  mucous,  infipid 
Tafte,  fpeaks  Plenty  of  the  like  Particles: 
If  the-Tongue  is  moift,  fo  is  thp  Conftitution 
of  the  Blood  ^  if  dry,  than  the  Blood  is  of  a 
dry  inflammatory  Nature.  In  fine,  take  this 
for  a  Secret,  That  the  moft  certain  Signs  of 
the  State  of  the  Blood  are  taken  from  the 
1'ongue:  for  that  Organ  being. a  CollecHon 
of  an  infinite  Number  of  little  Glands  and 
nervous  -'Papilla ,  through  which  the  morbifick 
redundant  Parts  are  immediately  convey’d 
without  Buffering  any  Alteration  by  the  Way, 
as  they  do  in  other  Eijiun&ories  W e  ought 


therefore,  in  the  Knowledge  of  Difeafes,  to 
lay  a  great  Strefs  upon  the  AfFe&ions  and 
Alterations  of  the  Tongue  efpecially  con- 
iidering  that  the  other  Signs  do  frequently 
deceive  us,  whereas  this  feldom  or  never 
does.  Take  care  then,  that  you  never  vilit 
a  Patient  without  minding  his  Tongue,  let 
the  Difeafe  be  what  it  wil4  efpecially  if  you 
fufpeft  internal  Inflammation  7  for  thefe  you 
may  certainly  learn  from  the  Tongue,  which 
dries  upon  the  leaft  inflammatory  Dilpofiti- 
on,  and  grows  dryer  and  dryer  as  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  riles. 

IV. 

Sweat  and  Vomiting  lye  under  the  fame 
Hides  with  the  Urine  and  Ordure:,  for  the 
Colour,  Smell,  Quantity,  &c.  of  the  Humor 
thus  evacuated,  difcovers  the  refpeHive  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  immediate  or  antecedent  Caufe, 
as  above.  The  Blood  drawn  by  opening  a 
Vein,  will  make  the  fame  Difcovery  :  if  it  be 
too  bright  a  Red,  it  fpeaks  Plenty  of  vola¬ 
tile  and  inflammable  Parts*,  if  blackifh?  then 
terreftriqus  and  fix’d  Parts  abound.  In  all 
Inflammations  of  internal  Parts,  efpecially 
an  acute  Pleurifle,  the  Blood  drawn  has  a 
white  Geliy  like  Crufl:  upon  its  Surface  m7 
which  indeed  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Nutri¬ 
tive  Chylous  Part  of  the  Blood,  difengaged 
from  the  Body  of  the  whole  Mafs,  and  ga¬ 
thered  into  a'white  Crufl:,  by  Vertue  of  the 
fexceffive  Pleat  of  the  Blood,  and  its  being  o~ 
ver-ftock’d  with  volatile  Particles.  So  that 
in  the  Cure  of  inch  Difeafes,  the  over-bear- 
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ing  Fermentation  ought  to  be  retrained  by 
repeated  Bleeding,  and  by  Anody no -Ale  aline 
Diluting  Med’cines}  that  by  this  Means,  the 
ruddy  and  Nutritive  Particles  may  be  amica¬ 
bly  link’d  together,  and  a  Stop  put  to  fuch 
inflammable  Diflolutions.  The  Confluence 
of  the  Blood  thews  likewife  what  Principle 
Tis  over-ftock’d  with.  The  Blood  of  He&ick 
Perfons  is  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  does 
not  eaflly  congeal}  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
are  lean,  watchful,  peevifh,  &c.  from  whence 
we  learn  that  there  is  a  Redundancy  of  fome- 
what  that  is  too  fharp  in  their  Fluids.  Kep- 
ferm  Exer.  de  Apoplex.  Fol.  429.  acquaints  us. 
That  in  differing  the  Corps  of  fome  that  dy  d 
of  continual,  and  fome  of  malignant  Fevers, 
he  found  the  Blood  fluid  and  not  congealable. 
SimonFauli  de  Febr.  malign.  feB.  2.  obferves  that 
in  feveral  dangerous  Cafes ,  he  found  the 
Blood  drawn  out  of  a  Vein  to  be  very  red, 
and  almofi  of  the  Colour  of  the  Flower  of 
the  Indian  Thro  at  w  or  with  little  Serum.  The 
fame  thing  is  obferved  by  feveral  Moderns 
in  peffcilential  Cafes.  We  conclude  therefore 
that  the  Colour ,  Confluence ,  and  other 
Qualities  of  the  Blood  drawn  by  opening  a 
Vein,  may  point  to  the  latent  Conftitution 
of  the  immediate  Caufe. 

V. 

Since*  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Blood,  I  nnift  obferve  by  the  Bye,  that  no 
Phyflcian  can  cure  a  Fever  happily,  without 
he  inform  himfelf  ol  the  State  or  the  febrile 
Blood,  before  he  exhibites  any  Remedies  \ 
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as  whether  ’tis  too  rapid,  thin,  inflammable* 
&Q.  or  on  the  other  hand,  apt  to  congeal, 
thick,  malignant,  &c.  For  in  fuch  different 
States  of  the  Blood,  the  Indications  of  Cure 
muff  be  diverflfy’d  accordingly.  When  the 
Blood  is  apt  to  diflolve  and  boil  oyer  with  a 
furious  Rage,  it  muff  be  treated  other  wife 
than  when  it  tends  to  Coagulation, Roapynels 
and  Malignity.  We  muff  not,  in  the  very  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Fevers,  commence  the  Cure  of  all 
promifcuoufly  by  Rich  Med’cines  as  cleanfe 
the  firff  Paflages,  (as  they  call  it)  and  puri- 
fie  the  Blood  it  felf*,  for  that  untimely  Ufe 
of  Purgatives  either  redoubles  the  Fever,  or 
renders  it  malignant®  There  is  no  certainer 
Sign  of  an  imminent  Hyfterick  Fit,  than  the 
Colour  of  the  Urine  *,  for  it  turns,  a  little 
before  the  Paroxyfm,  from  a  citrine  to  a  wa¬ 
tery  thin  Colour.  We  obferve  further,  that 
in  violent  Commotions  of  the  Mind,  the  U- 
rine  turns  from  a  high  red,  to  a  watery  pale 
Colour  *,  and  does  not  retrieve  its  natural 
Colour,  till  the  Paffion  is  quite  gon  off.  This 
watery  Colour  of  the  Urine,  is  a  conflant 
Fore-runner  of  a  convulflve  Paroxyfm.  \  and 
in  Spafmodic  Cafes  the  Urine  is  almofl;  always 
thin,  clear,  and  plentiful.  From  thefe  Ob- 
fervations  we  may  draw  this  Inference,  That 
the  above-mentioned  Difeafes  are  either  pro¬ 
duced  or  fed  by  the  Salts  of  the  Urine.  The 
Colour  of  the  Skin  is  likewife  to  be  regarded : 
If  it  be  white,  pale,  yellow,  blackifh,  brown, 
or  the  like,  it  denotes  the  Abundance  of  fuch 
Parts  in  the  Fifcera?  or  the  Blood, 
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VI. 

Next  to  the  Excreta  and  Retenta ,  are  the  Ju¬ 
vantia  and  Ladentia, or  the  Method  of  Cure  ap¬ 
propriated  to  every  Difeafe }  by  which  we 
may  trace  the  Nature  of  the  immediate,  or 
the  antecedent  Caufe.  To  inftance  in  Inter- 
mitting  Fevers :  They  rage  chiefly  in  the 
Spring  or  the  Autuijin,  at  a  time  when  Cru¬ 
dities  are  thrown  in  upon  the  Blood,  either 
thro’ the  Intemperance  of  the  pad  Summer, in 
Eating  Fruit  and  Drinking  Water,  or  thro’ the 
nippingColdand  unufual  Wetnefs  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  Winter. Bleeding  and  Purgation, in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  thefe  Feavers,  makes  ’em  worfe  : 
Their  concomitant  Symptoms  are  Cold,Weari- 
nefs,  Shivering,1  a  gentle  Heat,  a  flimy  Tongue, 
and  immoderate  Third:  the  beneficial  Medi¬ 
cines  are  thfcfe  of  a  bitter,  fharp,  and  vola¬ 
tile  Lixivo-alcaline  Nature.  The  Medicines 
that  inflame  the  Difeafe  are  refrigerating  Sy¬ 
rups,  too  moift  a  Diet,  flimy  and  inactive 
Food,  &c.  The  Fits  are  exafperated  by  fuch 
Food  as  is  not  eafily  digefted,  and  by  over- 
Feeding  and  on  the  other  Hand,  Abffcinence 
makes  ’em  gentler.  If  you  commence  the 
Cure  of  thefe  Fevers  with  the  Febrifuge  you 
will  throw  your  Patient  into  many  Diforders. 
Such  is  the  Series  of  the  Juvantia  and  Ladent'ut 
in  intermitting  Fevers:  from  whence  ’tis  ma- 
nifeft  that  their  immediate  Caufe  is  fomewhat 
of  a  prude,  flimy,  vifcous,  and  congealable 
Nature.  The  principal  Source  of  the  Gout 
and  the  Stone  is  Wine,  Venery  and  Intempe¬ 
rance  y  and  the  Antidote  is  the  Drinking  of 
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Water,  Milk,  and  a  lober  Way  of  Living; 
"but  above  all,  a  due  Regard  to  the  Stomach: 
From  whence  we  argue,  That  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Caufe  of  the  Gout  is  fomething  of  a  fharp, 
terreftrious,  and  acute  Nature ;  that  being 
readily  fed  by  Wine,  Venery,  and  Intempe¬ 
rance,*  and  there  being  nothing  more  eff  eft  ri¬ 
al  in  breaking  the  Snock  of  fharp,terreftrious5 
and  acute  Particles,  than  Milk  and  Water,, 
Which  confift  of  foft  and  flexible  Parts,  and 
fuch  as  eafily  make  their  Way.  Now,  this 
Scrutiny  ought  to  be  minded  in  all  Difeafes, 
£fpecially  fuch  as  are  incouraged  and  kept  up 
by  fome  occult  Caufes,  or  the  Influence  of  the 
Air:  For  by  exhibiting  fome  Remedies  in  the 
Beginning,  which  may  be  tried  without  Dan¬ 
ger,  and  obferving  whether  they  do  Good  or 
Harm,  we  may  quickly  inform  our  felves  of 
the  Nature  of  the  immediate  Caufe,  and  its 
Tendency  to  depart  through  this  or  thatPafla- 
ge;  and  that  chiefly  in  occult  Difeafes,orfuch 
as  are  of  a  recent  Epidemick  Nature;  in  which 
we  cann’t  avoid  the  fuffering  of  one  or  two 
of  our  Patients  to  run  the  Rifque  of  the  Dif- 
eafe,  till  fuch  time  as  a  Judgment  can  be 
made  upon  the  Juvantia  and  Ladentia ,  lb  as  to 
form  a  proper  Method  of  Cure* 


VII. 


In  the  fifth  Place,  a  due  Survey  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  what  benfits  or  prejudices  the  Patient, 
will  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Caufe.  In  Heftick  Cafes,  for  Infira nee,  all 
the  World  holds  Milk  to  be  the  chief  Reme¬ 
dy  :  Now  the  Principles  of  which  Milk  is 

compos’d  * 
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Compos’d, are Cheefe, Butter, and  Whey:  And 
the  Chefe  and  Butter  confift  of  foft,  mild,  alca- 
lino-fulphureous  Particles,  &c.  So  that  the 
He&ick  Morbifick  Particles  in  the  Bloody 
muft  be  fharp,  rigid,  pointed,  &c.  In  Inter» 
initting  Fevers  great  Benefit  is  obtained  by 
theUfe  of  luchMedcines  as  are  bitter,  fharp, 
Lixivo-Alcaline,  &c.  Now  the  Particles  of 
which  thefe  confift,  are  ftiflf,  acute,  fulphu- 
feous,  &c .  and  confequently  the  morbifick 
Particles  of  fuch  Fevers,  muil  be  the  Prod uft 
of  vifcid,  grofs,  and  una&ive  Matter.  In 
ardent  Fevers  we  find  Behefit  in  the  Emulfi- 
ons  of  the  Seeds,  large  Potions,  gentle  Acids, 
and  Anodyne  Remedies  *,  the  Particles  of 
which  are  mild,  gentle,  and  watery  ^  fo  that 
the  Particles  of  ardent  Fevers  mult  confift; 
of  a  volatile,  fharp,  acid,  and  impetuous  Sub- 
fiance.  In  feveral  lingring  Fevers,  and  fome 
chronical  Difiempers,  we  receive  great  Bene¬ 
fit  from  the  aufiere  bitter  Medicines  that  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Nature  of  Aftringents  }  fuch  as 
the  Peruvian  or  Jefuits  Bark,  Tormentil, 
Cinquefoyl  Roots,  Crude  Allum,  Chalybeats, 
Afth  Bark,  VitriolickChaly  beat  Med ’clues, and 
fuch  other  things  as  operate  by  Afiringency. 
From  thefe  Obfervations  we  make  a  juft  Infe¬ 
rence,  That  fuch  Fevers  are  owing  to  the 
drooping  and  flaggy  Spring  of  the  fluid  and 
folid  Parts,  and  not  to  the  pretended  Obftru- 
£tion  of  the  Vifcera  :  For  accordingly  we 
find  that  your  ftyptick,  bitterilh,  and  fbme- 
what  fpirituous  Med’cines,  which  corroborate 
and  compact  the  folid  and  fluid  Parts,  inable 
them  to  make  a  powerful  Refiftence  to  the 
coming  Ferment  that  tends  to  raife  a  febrile 

Heat 
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Heat  in  the  Blood,  and  dextroully  throw  it 
out  by  the  repeated  Circulations  of  the  thus 
corroborated  Sieves  of  the  Vifcera. 

VIII* 

If  Sweating  be  neceflary,  and  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  Adminiftration  of  proper  Re¬ 
medies,  let  Blood,  and  ’twill  break  immedi¬ 
ately  efpecially  if  the  Stop  was  owing  to  an. 
over-bearing  Croud  of  Humors,  and  a  Riffling 
as’twere  in  theVeflels*  I  know  an  Hypochon¬ 
driac  k  Perfon  that’s  frequently  feiz’d  with 
a  difmal  Afthma,  that  e’en  almolt  choaks  him, 
and  attacks  him  all  on  a  fuddain  with  a  Dif- 
tention  of  the  Belly,  and  a  murmuring  Wind 
rolling  up  and  down:  And  whenever  I  am 
called  to  him,  I  order  Bleeding  immediately ; 
which  is  fcarce  fooner  over  tMn  a  Gefiation 
enfues  of  the  Aflhma^  the  Diffcention  of  the 
Belly,  and  the  Fear  of  imminent  Suffocation* 
Repeated  Experience  has  taught  me,  that  the 
molt  obftinate  convulfive  Colicks  ariiing  from 
the  Fury  (as  ’twere)  of  the  Spirits,  are 
fpeedily  and  fuccesfully  cured  by  Bleeding, 
and  Anodyne  Remedies  extreamiy  diluted : 
as  alfo  that  fanguine  Apoplexies  (that  is,  fuch 
as  proceed  from  the  Stagnation  of  the  Blood 
about  the  Veflels  of  the  Head,  and  are  accom¬ 
pany ’d  with  a  Rednefs  of  the  Face,  a  Turgen- 
cy  of  the  Veins,  &c. )  yield  to  no  Remedy  fb 
readily  as  to  the  earliefi  Bleeding.  Thofe 
who  promifeuoufly  fall  upon  Apoplexies, 
whether  Sanguine  or  Pituitous,  with  Purges, 
Vomits,  and  fpirituous  Remedies,  with¬ 
out  premifing  Veneiection  in  the  fanguine- 

ous 


ons  Kind,  ought  to  be  reckon’d  Madmen* 
I  was  once  called  to  a  Woman  of  60  Years,  of 
Age,  that  had  a  Palfie  of  one  Side,  befides  a 
Pallie  of  the  Tongue,  and  curd  her  in  three 
Days  with  the  following  Method  :  After 
drawing  ten  Ounces  of  Blood  out  of  the  Arm 
of  the  Paralytick  Side,  I  prefcrib’d  the  follow¬ 
ing  Mixture:  Take  Water  of  Peony  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Cardum  EenedlVtus ,  of  each  three  Oun¬ 
ces^  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  twelve  Drops; 
Powder  of  human  Skull  and  Diaphoretick 
Antimony,  of  each  a  Scruple  ;  mix  and  make 
a  Potion  to  be  taken  off’  immediately  :  Let 
the  whole  Spine  of  the  Back ,  and  the 
paralytick  Half  of  the  Body  be  anointed 
hot  with  Oil  of  Foxes  mix’d  with  the  Spirit  of 
Wine:  Let  her  hold  in  her  Mouth  a  Garsa- 

o 

rifm  of  the  Deco&ion  of  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak 
and  Oxymel  of  Squills:  By  the  Ufe  of  this 
JRecipej  I  fay,  fire  recovered  in  three  Days 
Time.  Allthefe  Oblervations  are  Evidence 
that  the  above-mention’d  Difeafes  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  crowding  and  penning  up  of  the 
Humors  or  Spirits  in  any  Part;  which  yields 
to  no  Remedy  fo  readily  as  to  Bleeding, 
either  in  the  Part  affe&ed  or  hear  it ;  for 
of  all  the  wonderful  Effefts  of  Bleeding  this 
is  the  chief,  that  it  lets  forward  the  Blood 
that  ftagnates,  or  has  a  Tendency  that  way, 
opens  its  Conliftency,  if  it  be  too  compad, 
and  r  effores  it  to  its  native  Fluidity  :  For 
when  the  vital  Fire  has  more  Room  allow¬ 
ed  it,  ’tis  father  thereby  blown  up  than 
extinguifhed ;  efpecially  if  the  Impolfe  of 
the  Pleart,  which  caufeS  and  keeps  up  the 
circular  Motion  of  the  Blood,  be  continual 
and  fcrong.,  IX» 


IX» 


We  canle  now  to  the  lixth  Article,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Conversion  of  one  Dileafe  into  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  like,  or  of  a  quite  different 
Form.  That  this  may  afford  fome  Light 
touching  the  immediate  Caule,  is  plain  from 
Ballonim  Conftl:  13.  where  he  fpeakes  to  this 
purpole:  Hippocrates  ordered  the  mutual  Succef- 
fion  ef  Difeafes  to  he  carefully  minded ,  upon  the 
Account  that  many  Symptoms  happen  in  long  tedious 
Difeafes  :  which  by  Dertue  of  a  fallacious  Similitude , 
impofe  upon  even  good  and  learned  Phyficians  \  and, 
new  Difeafes ,  like  an  upflart  Offspring ,  follow  upon , 
and  spring  out  of  others.  An  Arthritick  Illnels 
is  eafily  transformed  into  the  Colic j  1q  that 
he  who  knows  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the 
former,  muff  needs  know  that  of  the  latter. 
All  Perfbns  fubje<ff  to  the  Stone  are  apt  to 
have  the  Jaundice,  and  e  contra  *,  if  therefore 
the  immediate  Caufe  of  the  one  is  known, 
the  other  cannot  be  loll.  The  Striking  in  or 

o 

irregular  Cure  of  the  Scab  or  Itch,  is  follow-» 
ed  by  many  unlucky  Difeafes*,  particularly, 
a  Spitting  of  Blood,  -an  Apoplexy,  a  Dropfie, 
lingring  Fevers,  &c\  Hippocrates  tells  you  in 
Epidem.  That  an  Athenian  coming  to  Mile  to 
be  cured  of  an  ugly  Itch  or  Scab  by  the  Ufe 
of  the  hot  Baths,  was  cured  accordingly }  but 
fell  foon  after  into  a  Dropfie.  of  which  he 
dyed,  Sennertus  informs  us  that  this  Cafe  is 
frequently  followed  by  a  Fever  and  Blindnefs  j 
and  particularly  in  Frax.  Far .  3.  Seft.  2.  cap . 
44.  That  a  Boy  having  ffruck  in  the  Scab 
with  Liniments,  was  feized  with  Blindnefs 
I  and  a  Fever,  of  which  he  died,  upon  the  Ac- 
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ceffion  of  an  Epileptick  Fit.  The  Itch  is  a 
good  Sign,  when  it  happens  in  a  Quartan 
Fever  }  for  loon  after  its  Appearance  the 
Quartan  will  go  off,  and  the  Itch  it  felf  will 
difappear  without  the  Ufe  of  any  Remedies', 
Witnefs,  repeated  Experience.  He  there¬ 
fore  who  finds  out  the  immediate  Caufe  of 
the  antecedent  Difeafe,  can’t  be  ignorant  of 
the  Caufe  of  the  fubfequent.  For  the  Pur- 
pofe }  upon  the  Conlideration  of  the  Itching, 
the  Foulnefs  of  the  Skin,  the  way  of  Living, 
and  the  Method  of  Cure,  we  conclude  that 
the  firft  or  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Scab 
or  Itch,  is  a  fharp  briny  Humor,  lodged  in  a 
vifcid  or  thin  Juice  *,  and  it  is  probable  the 
Difeafes  that  fpring  from  the  ffriking  in  of 
the  Itch,  are  owing  to  the  fame  Caufe.  You 
may  read  many  Inftances  of  the  mutual 
Tranfmutation  of  Difeafes,  in  feveral  Phyfi- 
cal  Authors*,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader. 


X. 


The  feventh  Introdu&ion  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  immediate  or  antecedent  Caufe 

* — ' 

of  Difeafes,  is  the  Injury  that  the  Parts  and 
principal  Functions  fuffain.The  Palpitation  of 
t  h  e  H  e  a  r  t  p  r  oc  e  ed  s  ,  fo  r  t  he  m  off  pa  r  t  ,fr  o  m  fom  e 
Impediment  about  the  Hearty  for  in  differing 
the  Corps  of  fuch  as  die  of  that  Illnels,  we 
find  in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  or  the 
neighbouring  Parts,  Folypw V,  ^Aneurlfma’s^  Of- 
fifications,  great  Clots  of  Blood,  tartareous 
Matter,  Worms,  and  the  like.  And  parti¬ 
cularly  about  five  Years  ago,  I  obferved  in 
the  Body  of  a  Man  of  60  Years  of  Age,  that 
died  of  the.  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  a  huge 

Anstirifmas 
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Amunfma  in  the  afcending  Aorta,  jufl:  by  its 
Inlertion  in  the  Hearty  and  in  the  Cavity  of 
that  Anetirifmay  a  Polypus  as  big  as  a  Goofe 
Egg.  Nor  are  fueh  Impediments  only  found 
in  the  Palpitation  cf  the  Heart,  but  like-* 
Ivlle  in  other  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  and  the 
Heart}  fuch  as  an  Afthma?  an  Inter  million  of 
the  Pulfe,  and  the  like.  And  here  I  mult 
take  notice  by  the  Bye,  that  repeated  Dif« 
fe&ion  has  taught  me,  That  if  thefe  Difor- 
tiers  of  the  Heart  proceed  from  an  Organical 
Caufe,  namely  a  Polypus,  an  Aneurifma,  &c+ 
they  aflfe£t  the  Patient  not  by  Intervals,  but 
continually*,  the  Face  is  of  a  pale,  or  fome 
other  fickly  Colour*,  and  the  Patient  is  mo- 
lefled  with  other  grievous  Symptoms,  that 
are  near  ally ’d  to  a  Dropfy.  But  if  they  arfc 
produced  by  the  Acrimony  and  Irritation  of 
a  fluid  Matter,  they  afleH  the  Patient  only 
by  Intervals }  and  particularly  when  the 
Wind  is  foutherly,  and  the  Mind  difturbed 
with  paflionate  Commotions }  his  Counte¬ 
nance  retains  its  natural  Colour, and  the  other 
Symptoms  are  neither  fo  grievous  nor  conti¬ 
nual  :  So  that  wherever  the  firfl:  and  repeat¬ 
ed  Symptoms  appear,  there  muft  we  flx  the 
Seat  of  the  Difeafe.  The  human  Body  is  a 
Bundle  of  Fibres  varioufly  interwoven  and 
correfponding  to  one  another,  which  are 
bended  this  Way  or  ’tother  by  the  Fluid  that 
moves  within,  as  by  a  Spring:  And  from 
thence  proceeds  that  great  Sympathy  and  li¬ 
nked  Confent  of  the  Parts.  In  mentioning 
this  admirable  Confent  and  Sympathy  of  the 
Parts,  I  do  not  countenance  the  ancient  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Vapours  riling,  which  the  Moderns 
have  fufficiently  defeated*,  for  1  derive  all 
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Confent  in  the  Body,  either  from  the  Vicini¬ 
ty  of  the  Parts,  as  that  of  the  Midriff  and 
Pleura,  the  Bladder  and  the  IntejHnum  Rettum^ 
or  from  a  Communication  of  Veffels,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves,  and  o- 
ther  Vefiels  among  themfelves;  or  that  of 
adjacent  Parts,  the  Liver,  for  Inftance, 
and  the  Inteftines,  by  Virtue  of  the  JDvUus 
Cholidochm  }  or  elfe  from  a  Similitude  and 
Continuity  of  Subftance,  fuch  as  that  gene¬ 
ral  and  truly  wonderful  Similitude  and  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  all  the  membranous  Parts  of  the 
Body  j  by  V ertue  of  which,  feveral  things 
happen  in  a  living  Body  that  are  almoft incre¬ 
dible,  and  beyond  the  Reach  of  our  Reafon  *, 
infomuch  that  Nature  refilling  to  dif- 
clofe  its  Ways,  conftrains  us  to  a  blind  Sub- 
miflion.  Granting  this  infallible  mutual 
Confent  of  the  Parts,  I  am  truly  of  the  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  in  tracing  the  immediate  Caufe  of 
Difeafes,  the  Marks  taken  from  fuch  Parts 
as  lye  at  fome  mutualdili:ance,cannotdeceive 
us  under  the  Colour  of  Truth  *,  but  will,  in 
proportion  to  the  Sedulity  of  our  Enquiry, 
conduct  us  fooner  or  later,  with  greater  or 
leffer  Facility,  to  the  Knowledge  of  what’s 
a  doing  in  the  remoter  and  occult  Confines 
of  Nature  ^  efpecially  if  the  morbifick  Caufe 
fets  up  its  Standard  in  thofe  Parts  appointed 
for  fome  publick  Funftion,  fuch  as  the  Heart, 
the  Lungs,  the  Brain  with  the  nervous  Sy- 
ftem,  &c.  which  do  always  keep  to  the  fame 
Order  and  kind  of  Symptoms,  when  they  are 
in  Diforder.  This  happens  chiefly  in  mali¬ 
gnant  Fevers,  the  Source  of  which  ufes  to 
refide  fometimes  in  the  animal,  fometimes  in 
the  vital,  and  fometimes  in  the  other  Parts  \ 

which 
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which  Pra&itioners  difcover,  by  confidering 
the  Diforder  of  the  Operations  peculiar  to 
inch  Parts.  So  much  for  finding  the  Seat  of 
the  immediate  Caufe  *  as  for  the  Investigati¬ 
on  of  the  Nature  of  it*  ’tis  accounted  for  in 
the  foregoing  Thefes, 


The  Eighth  Topick  from  whence  we  de¬ 
rive  the  Knowledge  of  the  immediate  Caufe* 
is  the  Symptoms  that  either  accompany  or 
ufher  in  the  Difeafe  *  their  Nature*  Force* 
and  way  of Invaflon,as  well  as  their  Remifii- 
on  or  Heighthning  upon  the  Ufe  of  Remedies» 
Thole  who  are  feiz’d  with  a  pituitous  Apo¬ 
plexy*  are  pale  in  the  Face,  and  drown’d  in 
a  deep  Sleeps  their  Pulfe  is  low,  and  their 
Difeafe  yields  to  Vomits  and  Purges,  but 
gains  Force  from  Bleeding.  Upon  tfiefe 
Confiderations  we  conclude,  that  luch  Apo¬ 
plexies  owe  their  Being  to  fomewhat  that’s 
vifcid,  and  grofs,  and  of  fmali  Force.  On 
the  contrary,  in  a  fanguineous  Apoplexy,  the 
Face  is  fluff d,  the  Blood  Vefiels  of  the  Plead 
are  extream  turgid,  their  Sleep  is  not  pro¬ 
found,  nor  their  Pulfe  fo  low :  Bleeding 
gives  them  Eafe,  and  Vomits  and  the  other 
impetuous  Remedies  inflame  the  Diftemper. 
From  this  Series  of  Symptoms  we  may  readi¬ 
ly  believe,  That  the  Caufe  of  fuch  Apoplex¬ 
ies  depends  upon  the  Interrupting  of  the 
Courfe  of  the  Blood,  Spirits,  &c.  in  the  Brain* 
or  the  adjacent  Vefiels  \  where  being  flopp’d* 
rthey  make  an  impetuous  Shock.  A  Bilious 
Colick  is  oftentimes  attended  with  a  Cefiati- 
m  of  Speech,  and  a  hoarfe  Yoiye,  which 

X  3  fo  me- 


fometimes  continues  during  the  whole  Period 
of  the  Difeafe :  And  this  fame  Hoarfenefs 
is  obferved  in  Bilious  Fevers }  whence  we 
make  a  juft  Inference,  That  a  Hoarfenefs  and 
Ce Oation  of  Speech,  in  acute  or  fuch  other 
Difeafes,  argues  the  Dependance  of  their 
immediate  Caufe  upon  the  Bile,  or  upon 
fharp,  volatile,  and  fulphureous  Parts.  This 
Speechiefnefs  is  no  uncommon  Forerun¬ 
ner  of  Epileptick  Convullions  in  a  Colick. 
Sometimes  we  meet  with  Pains  that  attack 
the  Patient  at  fet  times,  like  Intermitting 
Fevers  *,  in  which  Cafes  you  may  reft  aflured 
that  the  immediate  Caufe  is  not  bred  in  the 
Part  affe&ed,  but  comes  of  a  foreign  Origi¬ 
nal  :  And  I  have  fometimes  obferved,  that 
when  no  other  Remedy  would  do,  a  gentle 
Purgative  exhibited  about  three  or  four 
Hours  before  the  Invafton  of  the  Pain,  has 
difpelled  it  in  a  fhort  time,  efpecially  when 
the  Scene  is  laid  in  the  lower  Belly  \  nay,  re?* 
peated  Purgation  is  an  effe&ual  Remedy  for 
any  other  Periodick  Pains. 


XIL 

The  latent  Impofthumes  of  the  Liver,  that 
give  way  to  no  Remedies,  difcover  them- 
felves  by  unfufferable  Pains  in  the  Leg,  or 
the  Calf  of  the  Leg.  This  Afiertion  is  atteft- 
ed  by  feveral  Authors,  and  particularly  by 
Holler iaSj  Com .  2.  ad  Lib.  2.  Coac.  Hip.  Let.  348. 
His  Words  are  to  this  purpofe;  I  was  furprl - 
fed  twice  or  thrice  with  unfufferable  Tarns  hi  the 
JLegi  or  the  Calf  of  she  Leg ,  that  neither  Fomenta¬ 
tion. ,  nor  Liniment ,  •  nor  Cataplafm  could  remove  • 
When  the  Patients  dyed  I  laid  open  their  Legs->  and 
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t&ere  ijfued  out  a  whitijlo  pale  and  light  Pus,  that 
lay  upon  the  InterjUces  of  the  Mufcles^  and  was 
kept  in  by  the  greater  Vein }  and  in  tracing  the 
Place  from  whence  this  purulent  Matter  came ,  when 
1  came  to  cut  up  the  Abdomen ,  I  found  the  Liver 
ulcerated  and  putrified .  Thofe  who  are  thus  offered 
muft  needs  dye  of  it .  Jacotius  made  the  fame 
Obfervation  in  Coac .  Hip .  as  well  as  Bauhinus 
in  his  Obferv.  and  Tab .  Anatom .  So  much  for 
tht  way  of  enquiring  after  the  immediate 
Caufe  of  Difeafes  \  upon  which  Subjed  1  have 
touched  as  far  as  my  Weaknefs  would  al¬ 
low,  upon  the  noblefi  and  mod:  ufeful  Heads, 
leaving  the  reft,  for  Brevity's  fake,  either  to 
my  own  future  Adventures,  or  to  the  Dili¬ 
gence  of  Poflerity. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 


Of  the  right  IVdy  to  form  Indications* 


S  E  C  T,  L 

Fcer  laying  down  a  Hiflory  or  Difeafes 
in  a  Defcription  of  the  Phenomena  and 
Caufes,  our  Hiflorian  muft  with  equal  Dili¬ 
gence  apply  himfelf  to  the  Method  of  Cure, 
or  the  conflant  Indication  taken  from  the  re¬ 
peated  Hiflory  of  Difeafes:  And,  to  confefs 
the  Truth,  the  firfl  Foundation  of  PraHice 
is  the  Indications,  upon  the  Dete&ion  of 
which,  ?tis  an  eafie  matter  to  cull  Remedies 
out  of  the  Store-Houfe  of  Nature  for  the 
forryefl  Apothecary5s  Boy  knows  that  Rhu- 
bard  purges,  Antimony  moves  to  Sweat, 
Hoglice  provoke  to  Urine, c ire.  But  when  Pur¬ 
gation  is  feafonable,  when  'twill  be  proper  tp 

X  ■  4  raif^ 
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raife  a  Sweat,  and  under  what  Cautions; 
that’s  a  Queftion  of  another  Kidney,  the 
clue  Solution  of  which  requires  an  aged 
Courfe  of  Ufe  and  Experience:  For  as  Hippo - 
pocrates ,  Lib.  cle  Arte ,  lays  well,  Whatever  is 
beneficial,  proves  fuch  by  Vertue  of  the  right 
Ufe  and  Application.  This  therefore  fhews 
the  Vanity  of  fuch  Authors,  as  crowd  their 
Books  with  Forms  of  Recipe  s,  without  taking 
the  leaft  notice  of  Indications  \  or  if  they  do, 
Tis  only  fome  general  Advance,  and  the  Pro- 
dud  not  of  fertile  Nature,  but  of  giddy  Spe¬ 
culation. 

IL 

If  any  thing  in  the  Pradice  of  Phyfick 
wants  to  be  correded  more  than  another, 
Tis  the  common  Indications^  which  being 
railed  upon  falfe  Hypothefes,  afford  us  no¬ 
thing  but  the  idle  Whim  of  Speculation.  The 
{jalenifts  deriving  the  Caufe  of  all  Difeafes 
from  their  four  Humors,  are  always  harping 
upon  the  fame  Story,  when  they  come  to  the 
Cure.  For  when  they  are  called  to  a  Patient, 
their  firft  endeavour  is*  to  find  out  the  pec¬ 
cant  Humor  of  the  four,  which  at  lafl  they 
pitch  upon,  after  many  Quefbions  and  Ar¬ 
guments.  The  peccant  Humor  being  thus 
determined,  all  their  wile  Views  center  in 
this,  to  prepare  the  peccant  Humor  for  E^ 
iracuation,  and  fo  to  carry  it  off  accordingly  ; 
which  they  do  not  once  or  twice,  but  again 
and  again  in  the  fame  Difeale*,  and  lo  run 
the  Indications  of  all  Difeafes  in  a  Circle  (as 
Twere.)  Toilluffrate  the  Matter  with  an  Ex¬ 
ample  :  They  lay  down  an  infallible  By po?- 

i  •  thells 
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thefis,  that  Tertian  Fevers  take  their  Rife 
from  the  Bile;  in  purfuance  of  which,  all 
their  Indications  are  levelled  at  the  Evacuat 
on  of  the  peccant  Bile  by  repeated  Purgati¬ 
on  :  And  when  all  comes  to  all,  we  obferve 
though  a  great  deal  of  bilious  Matter  is  eva¬ 
cuated,  the  Fever  increafes,  and  inftead  of  a 
iimple  one  becomes  double ;  nay,  the  double 
Fever  turns  Chronical,  or  at  laffc  Mortal. 
After  reading  the  Obfervations  made  by 
the  Galeniftsj  about  two  Centuries  of  Years 
ago,  I  cannot  exprefs  how  fenfibly  I  was  af¬ 
fected  with  their  fupine  Negligence,  when  I 
law  fimple  Tertians  turned  into  annual  Fe¬ 
vers, by  the  repeated  Ufe  of  Preparatives  and 
Purgatives,  and  abandoned  by  the  Phylicians 
as  incurable.Nay,the  fame  was  theFate  of  the 
Quartan  Fevers,  and  other  Chronical  Di- 
feafes.  However  there  aro  two  things  that 
fufficiently  defeat  the  pretended  Indication 
of  Evacuating  the  Bile  in  Tertian  Fevers. 
The  fir  ft  is  the  late  Difcovery  of  the  Fernvian 
Bark,  and  other  artificial  Febri-Fuga,  which 
if  feafonably  and  prudently  exhibited, do  hap¬ 
pily  difpel  all  intermitting  Fevers  from  any 
Caufe  whatfoever,  without  any  Preparation 
or  Evacuation  of  the  Humors.  The  fecond 
is  daily  Experience,  which  proves,  that  inter¬ 
mitting  Fevers  are  either  duplicated  or  exaf- 
perated  with  grievous  Symptoms,  by  the  ex¬ 
hibiting  of  Purgatives  in  the  Beginning  *,  and 
that  upon  the  frequent  Repetition  of  thefe 
Purgatives,  they  become  Chronical  and  Fa¬ 
tal.  This  Narrative  of  Tertian  Fevers  may 
ferve  as  a  Pattern  for  the  Indications  of  other 
Difeafes,  and  a  fufficient  Inita  nee  of  the 
grofs  Prejudices  occalioned  by  a  falle  Method 
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of  taking  the  Indications  of  Difeafes.  Now  a- 
days  we  cure  many  Difeafes  with  the  flight- 
eft  Remedies,  or  by  a  mere  Abftinence  from 
Remedies,  without  any  Regard  to  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  four  Humors  in  producing 
them. 

III. 

The  modern  Praftitioners  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  Rocks  of  the  Galenifts ,  have  fplit 
upon  greater  themfelves  ^  for  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  certainly  knew,  from  the  Example 
of  the  Galenifts ,  that  Phyfick  divorced  from 
Obfervation,  may  perhaps  be  polifhed  and 
licked  into  Form,  but  can  never  grow  or  be 
improved:  Yet,  to  humor  the  Genius  of 
this  Age,  they  deduced  the  Caufes  of  all  Dif¬ 
eafes  from  the  giddy  Notions  of  Alcali  and 
Acid-)  and  put  their  Indications  of  Cure  upon 
the  fame  Foot  contenting  themfelves  with 
a  bare  universal  or  general  Proportion,  as 
being  intirely  ignorant  what  Acid  produces 
any  Difeafe,  or  what  Alcali  removes  it.  The 
Groundlefnefs  of  all  their  Opinions  is  manh 
feft  from  daily  Experience,  which  teaches  us 
that  our  Conftitutions  may  be  injured  by  a 
thoufand  things,  and  that  every  Difeafe  de- 
pends  upon  a  preternatural  and  peculiar  Spe¬ 
cification  of  the  Humors.So  far  are  the  Caufes 
of  Difeafes  from  being  confined  within  the 
narrow  Verge  of  four  Humors,  or  that  of  an 
Alcaii  or  an  Acid.  For  there  lies  a  juft  Charge 
againft  the  bitter  and  fharp  Particles,  the  re- 
laxating  and  contracting,  (to  ufe  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  methodical  DoHors)  or  the  con¬ 
gealing  aud  diflblving,  the  harfli,  the  fait. 
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and  a  thoufand  other  kinds  of  Qualities.  Nay 
further,  fome  Difeafes  have  no  other  Caufe 
"but  the  Alteration  of  the  due  and  natural 
Texture  or  Configuration  of  the  constituent 
Parts  of  any  Humor,  produced  either  by  an 
external  Caufe,  or  the  internal  Agitation  of 
the  ftrugling  Parts  of  that  fluid  .or  of  the  fo- 
lid  }  by  Vertue  of  which  they  acquire  a  new 
Motion,  Figure  and  Pofition,  and  fo  become 
the  Caufe  of  Difeafes.  And  whatever  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  controul  that  preternatural  Tex¬ 
ture,  and  retrieve  the  primitive  Spring  of 
the  Humors,  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold,  acid 
or  alcali,  or  pofiefled  of  oppoflte  Virtues,  or 
adminiftred  outwardly  or  inwardly,  you 
may  {till  be  allured  that  it  will  effectually 
remove  fuch  Diforders-  Thus  we  find 
that  in  the  Way  of  Practice,  one  and 
the  fame  Difeafe  is  equally  cured  by 
contrary  Medxines  and  Methods,  or  by  hot 
Remedies  as  well  as  cold.  Thus  according 
to  He  nr  i  ens  Heer ,  the  Spaw-Waters,  which 
are  well  known  to  remove  the  Supprefflon  of 
the  menflrrual  Flux,  are  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  fuccesful  Remedy  for  moderating  the 
Excefs  of  that  Flux.  All  thefe  Arguments 
of  Experience  are  further  Motives  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  Nature  is  the  befl:  Phyfici- 
an.  And  as  good  Aliment  affords  at  once 
Matter  for  Life  and  for  Death,  fo  the  fame 
Motions  of  the  Humors  that  gave  the  Dif¬ 
eafe,  do  after  repeated  Circulation,  prove  the 
Authors  and  Guardians  of  Health ,  unlefs 
their  regular  Courfe  be  difturbed  by  the  Dif» 
orderly  Methods  of  fome  Phyficians.  Now 
1  am  upon  this  Subject ,  Icann’t  but  acquaint 
you  by  the  Bye,  that  if  any  one  had  an  Itch- 
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ing  to  form  a  new  fi&itious  Syftem,  and  to 
make  Med’cines  operate  by  imaginary  Quali¬ 
ties,  he  would  be  equally  happy  in  Curing., 
and  equally  unhappy  in  Killing,  with  thole 
who  go  upon  what  they  call  more  folid  Hy- 
pothefes :  For  ’tis  not  Hypothefes,  but 

Medicines  that  perform  the  Cure  $  and  that 
not  fo  much  by  any  fenfible  Evacuation,  as 
by  retrieving  the  primitive  Spring  of  the  Flu- 
ids  or  Solids. 


IV. 

Many  Difeafes  fpring  from  a  triffiingCaule, 
and  thereupon  Muttering  up  a  difmal  Train 
of  Symptoms,  are  cured  without  any  fenttble 
Evacuation  ;  fuch  are  the  Bite  of  a  Viper,  the 
violent  Diforders  occattoned  by  the  Smell  of 
a  Ship  or  the  Sea  Air,  and  fometimes  reach¬ 
ing  the  very  Agony  of  Death,  the  difmal 
Diftempers  occattoned  by  looking  upon  the 
Object  of  one’s  Hatred,  the  Difeafes  arittng 
from  paffionate  Commotions  of  the  Mind,and 
an  innumerable  Train  of  fuch  like  Diforders  7 
which  are  produced  in  the  human  Body,  with¬ 
out  the  Ingrefs  [or  Egrefs  of  any  vittble  Mat¬ 
ter  to  fofter  them,  merely  by  the  Impulfe  of 
external  Bodies,  or  a  violent  Sally  of  Imagi¬ 
nation.  As  many  heavy  Difeafes  depend 
upon  a  triffiing  Caufe,  that  fometimes  is  in- 
vifible,  and  not  introduc'd  within  the  Body, 
io  a  great  many  conttderable  Diftempers  are 
cured  ima  Minute,  not  by  any  fenfible  Eva¬ 
cuation,  but  by  the  Produ&ion  of  fome  new 
Change  in  the  Polition,  Texture,  Figure,  and 
other  Qualities  of  the  Humors  that  gave  the 
Difeafe  a  Being.  Such  are  the  Cures  ot 

Quartan 
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Quartan  Fevers  or  other  Difeafes  accomplifh- 
ed  by  a  fuddain  Fright,  by  the  Application 
of  fpecifick  Remedies  to  the  external  Parts 
without  any  fenfible  Evacuation,  by  the 
Change  of  the  Air  from  one  Climate  to  ano¬ 
ther,  &c.  Of  this  lafb  fort  of  Cure  I  had  a  re¬ 
markable  Inflance  lately,  viz,*  A  very  good 
Friend  of  mine  that  never  fail’d  to  have  the 
Sciatica  and  the  Piles,  in  the  Neapolitan  of 
adjacent  Air,  and  after  a  vain  Trial  of  Reme¬ 
dies,  is  cured  almofl  in  a  Minute,  by  coming 
into  Campagnia  dy  Roma,  or  to  Rome  it  felf 
The  Chinefe ,  and  other  Indian  Phyficians, 
cure  Difeafes  by  burning  with  the  Moxa  and 
pricking  with  a  Needle ;  nay,  they  cure  In¬ 
termitting  Fevers  almofl  to  a  Miracle,  only 
by  burning  in  the  Ankle;  Witnefs  Will .  Ten- 
rine  in  his  Treatife  de  Arthritide .  All  this  is 
more  than  fufficient  Evidence  that  our  Con- 
flitution  may  be  hurt  a  thoufand  Ways,  and 
that  Difeafes  are  both  produc’d  and  cur’d  af¬ 
ter  a  wonderful  Manner  that’s  fcarce  perceiv¬ 
able  by  us :  For  as  Hippocrates  fays,  6  Epi- 
dem.  Nature  finds  Ways  to  it  Telf  without 
Fore-thought,  and  does  what’s  expedient 
without  any  Infir  u£tion.  Upon  the  Whole, 
’tis  a  very  imprudent  thing  in  a  Phyfi cian  to 
confine  the  Caufes  of  every  Difeafe  to  the 
four  Humors,  to  an  Alcali  or  an  Acid, 

V. 

Tliny  fays,  We  are  ignorant  of  what  we  live 
upon  ;  but  to  my  Mind,  we  are  lefs  acquain¬ 
ted  with  that  which  makes  us  fick  :  For  the 
very  firfl  and  immediate  Minimum  that  pro¬ 
duces  Difeafes,  is  truly  incomprehenfible  to 

us. 
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us.  But  now,  fince  we  are  incompafted  with 
fuch  Difficulties,  Whence  can  we  draw  our 
Indications  of  Cure  ?  Why,  I  freely  own 
that  in  fuch  Straits  we  can  only  have  Re» 
courfe  to  the  T eftimony  of  our  Senfes }  that 
is,  after  we  have  long  and  patiently  obferved 
how  Nature  demeans  herfelf  in  the  Produ¬ 
ction  of  a  Difeale,  as  well  as  in  the  ConcoCti- 
on  and  Separation  of  the  peccant  Plumor, 
we  may  then  effiablifh  a  DoCtrine  of  Cure 
nicely  calculated  to  Nature’s  Footfteps,  and 
ffiill  keep  in  view  the  Remarks  we  have  made 
upon  the  Juvantia  and  Ladentia.  In  this  Point, 
that  Reafon  of  which  Phyftciansboaft  fo  much, 
muft  be  fubfervient  to  the  Empiric  Method*, 
I  mean  the  Empiric  Way  polifhed  by  Lite¬ 
rature,  fatigued  by  feveral  Procehes  of  Ob- 
fervations,  and  put  upon  ACtion  by  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Mind:  For  the  Helps  of  The* 
ory  do  firft  raife,  and  then  fruftrate  our 
Hopes.  Who  can  deny  that  after  all  the  A- 
nafomical  and  Phyliological  Inventions  of  this 
Age,  we  falLftill  fhort  of  the  more  lolid  in¬ 
dications  of  Cure?  And  that  Phyficians  are 
now  more  divided  upon  the  adjuffiing  of  the 
morbifick  Caufes  and  Indications  of  Cure, 
than  they  were  before  thefe  Rumors  of  No¬ 
velties  were  box’d  about  ?  The  Practice 
therefore  of  Curing  Difeafes,  muft  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  Practice  it  felf.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Sydenham ,  the  nioft  diligent  Obferva- 
tor  we  have  had  fmce  Hippocrates:  Speaking 
of  the  occult  Caufes  of  Fevers,  he  goes  on 
this  Purpofe*,  This  I  know  from  manifold  Obfer~ 
vation^  that  the  above-mentioned  Species  of  Dif* 
eafes ,  efpeciaJly  the  continual ,  are  fo  very  different 
one  fiom  another ,  that  the  fame  Afethod  which  cured 
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your  Patients  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year,  will  fer*> 
haps  kill  'em  towards  the  latter  End  of  it.  And 
again*  not  much  lower,  /  have  much  ado  to  ma¬ 
nage  it  fo  that  one  or  two  of  thofe  who  firfi  erfiploy 
me^  are  not  hurry' d  away  before  I  can  trace  the 
Genius  of  the  Difeafe ,  fo  as  to  fix  the  Cure  of  it . 
In  fine,  confidering  this  Obfcurity  and  In» 
conftancy  of  things,  7tis  impoffible  to  be  led 
by  Theory  to  folid  Indications  ^  unlefs  the 
Genius  of  the  Difeafe  be  firft  learned  by  the 
Light  of  Obfervations,  which  fet  forth  the 
various  Motions  and  Tendencies  of  Dif- 
cafes® 


VL 

5Tis  by  Vertue  of  this  Obfervation,that  I  am 
taught  to  abftain  from  Purgatives  andDiure- 
ticks  in  the  Beginning  of  acute  Difeafes,  and 
to  avoid  Purges  in  the  Beginning  of  Intermit- 
tingFeversiThat  I  flight  all  the  pompousTrain 
of  Remedies  in  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  and  make 
it  my  whole  Bufinefs  to  mind  whether  the 
febrile  Fermentation  is  too  dull  and  apt  to 
coagulate, or  too  ardent  and  dilpos’d  to  Diflo- 
lution  by  which  means  the  Conco&ion  and 
Defpumation  of  the  peccant  Matter  will  be 
thwarted  :  That  I  roule  a  dull  Fermenta¬ 
tion  by  fpirituous  and  volatile  Med’cines,  and 
on  the  other  hand  when  ?tis  too  high  check 
it  with  fixing  and  moiftening  Ingredients: 
That  I  perfifl  in  this  Courfe  till  I  am  afliired 
that  the  feverifli  Blood  is  poflefs’d  of  as  much 
Motion,  as  is  requifite  for  a  feafonable  Def¬ 
pumation  and  Precipitation  of  the  morbifick 
Matter ,  by  fuch  Paflages  as  Nature  finds 
convenient,  viz.,  thofe  of  Sweat,  Urine,  Stool, 

&c . 
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&r.  Thele,  I  fay,  and  fuch  other  Meafures 
I  obferve  j  not  becaufe  Realon  and  Specula¬ 
tion  built  upon  Hypothefes  has  fuggefted  Ad» 
vice  to  that  purpofe  \  but  upon  the  Account 
that  both  my  own  Experience,  and  that  of 
the  mod:  famous  Obfervators,  has  taught  me,* 
That  upon  the  exhibiting  of  Purgatives  in 
the  Beginning, acute  Difeafes  are  inflamed, and 
Intermitting  Fevers  turn  prefently  continu¬ 
al,  nay  and  mortal  as  well  as  tedious  if  the 
Purges  are  repeated  :  For  in  the  Courfe  of 
Nature,  I  never  faw  a  wholefome  Crifis  in  the 
Beginning  of  acute  Fevers  :  And  Hippocrates  in 
Coac.  fays,  Thofe  things  which  bring  a  Crijis  muft 
not  appear  immediately.  In  the  laffc  Place,  I  pur- 
fue  this  Courfe  becaufe  Experience  teaches 
me,  That  the  Cure  of  Fevers  is  never  more 
happily  compared,  than  by  keepingthe  Blood 
to  its  due  Limits,  fo  as  to  hinder  it  from  be¬ 
ing  either  too  active  or  too  fupine,thefe  being 
the  Caufes  that  hinder  the  Conco&ion  and 
Defpumation  of  the  morbifick  Matter.  ’Tis 
thele  Experiments,  I  fay,  that  put  me  upon 
the  taking  of  fuch  Indications  in  the  above 
mentioned  Difeafes. 

VII. 

To  contract  the  Mater  into  a  narrow 
Compafs,  we  muft  know  that  the  Indications 
of  Cure  can’t  be  derived  from  a  furer  Fund 
than  from  the  Symptoms  that  rage  molt  for 
the  time,  and  are  predominant  above  the 
reft }  for  thefe  are  the  moft  open  and  naked 
Marks  of  the  Genius  and  Force  of  the  Dif- 
eafe.  But  in  the  mean  time,  we  muft  call 
to  mind*,  that  there  are  four  things  to  be  con- 

fidered 
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Jidered  in  every  Dileafe;  namely,  the  Difeafe 

C^lfe  01  the  Difeafe’  the  Symptoms, 
and  the  Meafure  of  Strength  :  And  indeed  the 
Phyfician  ought  to  be  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  Motions,  Origin,  Force,  and  other  relative 
011  ciiiTiuance^  of  all  thefe,  that  he  ou°ht  to 
make  no  pofitive  Conclufion  of  the  Indications, 
till  thefe  lour  be  attentively  weighed  and  colla¬ 
ted  together,  and  Provifion  be  made  for  the 
moft  urging  Symptom.  I  muft  fay  that  no  Man 
can  be  fo  expeditious  and  dextrous  in  detefiing 
tne  Indications  of  Cure,  as  he  who  having  the 
Benefit  of  a  long  Praftice,  has  made  repeated 
Observations  upon  the  principal  Genius  of  the 
□ileafe,  and  the  various  Ways  of  Invafion  and 
Dec  enfion ;  Specially  if  he  has  employ’d  him- 
leu  befo;  e-hahd  in  the  reading  of  the  Authors 
that  abound  with  Precepts  and  Cautions,  fuch 
as  thole  I  recommended  above.  If  to  all  thefe 
Acquisitions  our  Phyfician  adds  a  fertile  and 
ma  leu  line  Soul,  that’s  Capable  to  difplav  fbme 
uncommon  Force  in  detefting  the  antecedent, 
concomitant,  and  obfeure  Motions  of  the  Di  1- 
<eafe,  the  Motions  which  range  very  wide  and 
Succeed  one  another;  certainly  this  Man  will 
make  a  Solid  Choice  of  Indications. 


vm. 

i  '/*  'v 

1  he  Meafures  I  have  now  laid  down,  are 
chiefly  conducive  in  thofe  Difeafes,  in  which  all 
Delays  are  pernicious,  and  in  which  the  fharp- 
u  go  ted  Phyfician  qualified  with  long  Praaice 
and  equip’d  with  a  fufficient  Knowledge  of  the 
ertues  pi  Remedies,  whether  fpecifick  or  coni* 
mon,  adjiilts  feveral  things  very  prudently,  and 
quickly  draws  the  Meafures  of  the  Cure  from 
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the  minuteft  Circumstances  j  all  which  can 
fcarce  be  fathom’d  by  Thought,  or  exprefs’d 
by  Words.  On  the  contrary,  in  Chronical  Dif- 
cafes,  in  which  the  Phenomena  are  more  coiiftant 
and  long-liv’d,  the  moft  certain  Source  of  Indi¬ 
cations  is  the  Juvantia  and  Ladentia ,  and  a  juft 
Explication  of  their  Effe£ts,  taken  chiefly  from 
the  Difle&ion  of  thofe  who  dye  of  the  refpeft- 
ive  Difeafes.  Here,  by  way  of  Corollary,  we 
may  fuggeft  the  Reafon  why  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  Pra&itioners,  after  the  flrft  View  of  the 
Patient  and  a  ferious  Survey  of  the  Symptoms 
and  Condition  of  the  Senfes,  are  capable  to 
reach  the  Knowledge  of  fuch  Things  as  are  al- 
moft  incomprehenfible,  relating  to  the  Diagncr- 
Hicks,  Prognofticks,  and  Cure  of  Difeafes*,  and 
that  by  fuch  occult  Ways,  that  if  the  Phyfici- 
an  himfelf  were  put  to  it,  he  could  not  fet  forth 
that  wonderful  Quicknefs  and  Turn  of  Appre- 
Jienfion  and  Judgment,  that  ferves  him  in  find¬ 
ing  out  and  adjufting  thefe  Things.  For  this 
Eeafbn  I  take  the  Method  of  Cure  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  pra&ical,  adequate,  and  faga- 
cious  Judgment*,  that  is  to  fay,  I  am  of  the  O- 
pinion  that  the  Springs  of  all  thefe  wonderful 
and  occult  Things  rife  only  from  a  conlummate 
Pra&ice,  by  which  a  thoufand  Differences  of 
Things  are  fet  in  a  clear  Light  in  a  Minute, 
notwithftandiiig  that  the  figns  of  Difeafes  ufe 
to  be  various,  uncertain,  and  general. 


tAr 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Sfecifick  Remediesy  and  their  Hijlory „ 

SECT.  L 
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THere  being  fo  great  an  Affinity  betwixt 
the  Remedies  and  the  Indications,  we 
fnall  never  do  any  thing  to  the  purpoft  in  the 
Cuie  of  Diftafts,  till  thole  two  are  joyned  in  a 
clofer  Alliance,  than  has  been  hitherto  allotted 
them.  But  after  all,  notwithstanding  that  In-* 
dications  without  Remedies ,  and  Remedies 
without  Indications,  are  lame  Things  $  yet,  to 
(peak  the  Truth,  ’tis  only  the  Remedies  that 
perform  the  Cure:  And  though  thele  Reme¬ 
dies  may  feem  to  be  given  without  an  Indica* 
tion,  yet  the  Event  gives  us  fufficient  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  true  Indication.  This  is  manifeft 
in  the  Practice  of  the  Empiricks,  who  defpifing 
the  Methods  and  Indications  of  the  Rationales, 
cure  a  great  many  Diftafts  by  the  Ufe  of  fpe- 
cifick  Remedies,  as  they  call  ’em.  For  a  ft* 
cond  Proof,  let  s  confidet  that  Remedies  are 
as  fucc els ful  when  exhibited  by  the  Ignorant, 
upon  a  true  and  fometimes  a  fa lft  Indication, 
as  when  given  by  the  Skilful :  And  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  Indications  without  Remedies  give 
no  manner  of  Relief.  v'{  is  plain  therefore  that 
foU  Re  media  fanant ,  the  only  Thing  that  cures 
is  the  Remedies:  Upon  which  Confideration, 
we  muft  own  that  our  Profeifion  wants  a  Hi* 
ilory  of  Remedies,  brought  to  Light,  not  by  a 
pleafant  Luxuriancy  of  Thought,  but  by  hard 
Labour  and  aged  Obfervation^  fuch  Remedies 
**  are  eonilant,  fortified  with  the  Method  of 
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Prefcription,  and  calculated  to  every  Difeafe 
in  a  fpecifick  and  almoft  infallible  Way.  Such 
are,  the  Jefuits  Bark  in  Agues,  Whey  in  a  Dy- 
fentery,  Mercury  and  Sarfaparilla  in  the  Pox, 
the  Jovial  Salt  or  Bezoardick  in  the  Hyfterick 
Illnefs }  the  Tindureof  Amber  extraded  with 
Cinnamon-Water,  and  qualified  with  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  the  Syrup  of  Cinnamon,  in  Pains 
after  Child-Birth:,  the  acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Armo- 
niack  in  the  Yellow-Jaundice  j  and  the  like. 


The  fame  Meafures  the  Hifiorian  obferves  in 
illuftrating  the  Hiftory  ot  Difeafes,  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  and  Indications  }  the  fame  Mea¬ 
fures,  I  fay,  muft  be  obferved  in  this  Hiftory 
of  Remedies  :  In  going  about  which,  we  muft 
confult  the  Oracles  of  the  Senfes,  and  the  Ob» 
fervationS  made  upon  the  Juvantia  or  Ladentia , 
or  the  Event  of  Remedies  \  and  draw  from 
thence  Cautions  and  Handing  Precepts,  relating 
to  the  Ufe,  Quantity,  Time,  and  other  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Remedies.  To  tell  me  that  Milk  is 
a  fpecifick  Remedy  to  corred  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Blood,  will  give  me  but  little  Light  in  the 
Courfe  of  Pradice,  unlefs  I  belikewife  inform¬ 
ed  by  Authors  what  Method,  Cautions,  and 
Precepts,  I  ought' to  obferve  in  prefcribing  it", 
and  be  advifed,  for  Infiance,  that  his  fafer  to 
give  Milk  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  which  leafon  its  Whey  is  of  good  Ufe ; 
that  during  the  Ufe  of  Milk,  Wine  and  acid 
Things  mull  be  avoided  *,  that  Milk  is  not  pro¬ 
per  while  the  firft  Pafiages  are  crouded  with 
acid  Humors  \  that  it  ought  not  to  be  exhibited 
in  a  Loot  ends,  occafion’d  by  the  Crudity  of 
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the  Stomach }  that  ’tis  very  nocive  in  the  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Nerves  and  the  Head.  Purfuant 
to  this  iaft  Caution,  I  was  called  lately  to  a 
very  learned  Man ,  that  upon  taking  large 
Quail tities  of  Milk,  and  avoiding  all  other 
Food,  for  about  twenty  Days,  was  Seiz’d  with 
a  difnial  Diftortion  of  his  Mouth,  accompany’d 
with  a  painful  Diftention  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Neck  ,  and  almoft  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy.  I  tryed  Several  forts  of  Remedies,  and 
recover’d  him  in  two  Months  Time.  Milk  is 
an  Enemy  to  the  Head  and  the  Nerves,  ’tis 
friendly  to  the  Breaft,  and  raifes  Wind  in  the 
Abdomen.  To  prevent  the  Souring  of  Milk  in 
the  Stomach,  you  ought  to  mix  Sugar  or  Ho¬ 
ney  with  it*,  and  if  it  does  turn  foure  you  mull 
not  prefently  reject  the  Ufe  of  it,  but  exhibit 
teftaceous  Powders  for  two  Days,  to  abforb  the 
Acid,  and  then  return  to  Milk  ^  and  if  after- 
all  it  Rill  foures  or  curdles,  you  mull  inter-iace 
it  with  teftaceous  Powders  now  and  then.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Taking  of  Milk  you  ought  to  fitftill  or 
walk  very  gently,  taking  care  to  avoid  Sleep, 
and  the  immoderate  Labour  either  of  the  Body 
or  Mind*,  for  by  Such  Means  it  rifes  in  a  crude 
State  to  the  Head,  and  difpofes  it  to  divers  DiS- 
eafes.  Thefe  and  other  Cautions  you  ought  to 
know,,  before  you  exhibit  Milk,  Cautions  that 
Practitioners  found  out,  not  by  racking  their 
Brains,  but  by  a  long  Observation  of  the  Events 
of  Remedies.  He  who  Sets  about  the  Ufe  of 
Milk  without  Such  cautionary  Inftriritions,  is 
equally  criminal  with  thofe  who  choofe  to  walk 
in  the  Dark  without  Striking  a  Light  or  Ray¬ 
ing  for  Day-Light. 


Ill, 
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What  we  have  faicl  of  Milk  muft  be  Applied 
to  all  other  Remedies:  for  the  innumerable  un¬ 
lucky  Accidents  that  fall  out,  are  owing  not  fo 
much  to  the  Quality  of  the  Remedy,  as  to  a  falle 
Indication,  or  the  Defeat  of  Cautions  and  Pre¬ 
cepts  relating  to  the  ufe  of  it.  In  Fine,  the  beft 
Remedies  confirm’d  by  the  beft  Cautions,  are  all 
in  all  in  the  Cure  ofDifeafes  j  and  hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  fometimes  Men  of  Ordinary  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  e’en  Quacks  will  baffle  the  oftentative 
Rationalift,  only  by  Vertue  of  fome  approv’d 
Remedy  or  fome  folid  Caution^  Purgatives  are 
the  Conquerers  of  many  Difeafes*,  but  the  im¬ 
prudent  Ufe  of  ’em  in  the  beginning  of  acute 
Fevers,  aud  the  repetition  of  ’em  in  Agues,  is 
ftill  in  vogue,  to  the  great  detriment  of' Man¬ 
kind.  Not  long  ago  an  ignorant  Practitioner 
prefcrib’d  a  Purge  in  the  very  beginning  of 
an  Acute  Fever,  and  omitting  bleeding,  re¬ 
peated  the  Purgation  on  the  Seventh  day  :  The 
Patient  thus  reduced  to  a  deplorable  ftate,  Void¬ 
ed  by  Stool  about  four  Pints  of  Clotted  Blood 
on  the  1 5 th  day,  and  fo  turned  He&ick.  Now,  I 
leave  it  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Wife,  whether 
the  Blood  thus  voided  was  not  an  Argument 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  Blooded  and  not 
Purged  in  the  beginning.  In  June  1695.  A  Wo¬ 
man  a tRome  of  40  Years  of  Age,  that  had  been 
ill  of  a  flow  Fever  and  a  Scirrhus  in  the  Stomach 
fora  Year  and  a  half,  fell  into  a  Dropfy  upon 
the  ufe  of  Steel  that  an  old  Phyfician  had  pre- 
fcribed,  and  dyed  in  a  Month’s  time.  For 
fome  days  before  her  Death  the  had  fuch  a 
Wrangling  in  the  Throat  and  Gullet  that  fhe 
ih  .  -  thought; 
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thought  to  be  Ghoaked,  and  could  not  put 
down  any  Eatables.  Having  opened  her  Corps* 

I  found  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  Stomach  Scir¬ 
rhous,  and  the  Womb  in  like  manner  Scirrhous* 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  ftinking  blackifh  water 
in  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen.  ’Twouldbe  a  te*> 
dioustaskto  run  thro’ the  innumerable  inilance^ 
$f  damage  done  to  lick  Perfons,  by  the  ufe  of 
Remedies  not  guarded  with  due  Cautions  and 
Precepts,  as  that  of  Steel  in  Scirrhus’s  of  the 
V entricle  and  perhaps  of  the  other  parts,  and  of 
Purgatives  in  the  beginning  of  ardent  Fevers® 

»  '■  *  IV. 

I  intimated  above  that  every  Difeale  depends 
upon  a  Specifick  and  peculiar  Exaltation  of  the 
Humors, or  elfe  upon  the  Exaltation  or  Specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  Difeafe,to  which  it  retains j 
and  that  all  thele  Specifications  of  the  Humours 
arefubjeCt  to  nature’s  Laws  like  the  other  Sublu¬ 
nary  Bodies.  But  I  muft  confefs  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
tell  you  wherein  confifts  that  Specification  or  mi? 
nute  Mixture  of  the  morfibick  parts,  that  exalts 
every  Difeale  to  its  refpe&iye  Species.  ’Tis  pof- 
lible  the  fuccefhon  of  Ages  may  make  fetch 
a  Dilcovery,if  fo  be  that  the  Wife r  Practitioners 
apply  their  Meditations  to  Practical  things* 
and  are  not  fo  over  fond  of  Theory  as  to  ne~ 
gleCt  Practice.  In  the  mean  time,  ’tis  a  certain 
truth  that  both  Chronical  and  Acute  Difeafes 
will  be  happily  conquered  by  that  Man,  that 
either  by  chance  or  by  along  thread  of  PraCtice* 
lights  upon  a  Remedy  that’s  able  to  ftiffle  and 
link  the  Species  of  the  Difeafe.  And  for  a  juft 
explication  of  this  matter,  there’s  no  occafi- 
on  to  call  in  the  firffc  or  fecondQualifies,as  fome 
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have  done  j  for  belides  that  the  Ellence  of  the 
Difeale  does  not  conffft  in  fuch  Qualities,  we 
fee  frequently  that  leyeral  Difeafes  are  fcarce 
moved  by  the  exhibiting  of  Remedies,  whether 
hot  or  cold,  or  moift,  or  of  the  other  Qualities  ? 
unlefs  we  light  at  lafb  upon  a  Remedy  that 
choaks  the  Diftemperlpecifically.Henceitcomes 
to  pafs  that  many  difeales,  commonly  call’d  Hot^ 
are  cured  by  hot  Remedies,  cold  Difeafes  by 
cold  Remedies,  and  fo  on  ,  nay,  that  fome  Dif¬ 
eafes  are  Cured  by  Remedies  that  according  to 
our  way  of  thinking  are  intireiy  contrary  to  Hu¬ 
man  Nature.  Thus  we  fee  a  great  many  Sick 
People  Cured  by  the  greateffc  Errours  in  the 
way  of  Eating  and  Drinking,  or  by,  the  life  of 
fuch  Remedies  as  are  dire&Iy  oppofite  to  their 
Nature.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  all  thefe 
things  proceed  from  the  abovementioned  Spe¬ 
cification  of  the  Humours,  and  not  from  Qua¬ 
lities  Afting  in  oppofition  one  to  another. 

V, 

This  neceffity  of  Specifick  Remedies,  feems 
chiefly  to  fall  upon  Chronical  Difeafes*,  for  con- 
Sidering  that  thefe  depend  upon  an  Indigeftion 
and  Groflnefs  of  the  Humours,  and  that  in 
fuch  Cafes  the  Solid  Parts  are  more  frequently 
faulty  than  the  Fluid,  Nature  born  down  with 
the  long  duration  of  the  Illnefs,  cannot  accom- 
plifli  the  ConcoHion  and  Depuration  of  the 
Morbifick  Matter,  without  a  Remedy  be  Ex¬ 
hibited  “that  Ijpeedily  Extinguifhes  the  Mor- 
bifickSpec-ieSjOi"  Nature  be  corroborated  by  Spi¬ 
rituous  )  ‘effora  fives  and  Bitterifh  Med  cines, 
fo  as  to  becxhilarated  and  inabled  fo  fhake  off 
fikie  morbifick  Yoak*  Purfuanttp  this  thought,  i 
;  •  7  f  -  •  ,  v  ■  .  *  have 
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have  obferved  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Pra&ice, 
that  the  Modern  way  of  Prefcribing  Spirituous 
Volatile  and  A£Hve  Remedies  is  very  fervice- 
able  in  Chronical,  and  highly  Prejudicial  in  A- 
cute  Difeafes :  For  the  fer mentations  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  quick  and  over  active,  without  any 
diforder  in  the  folid  Parts,  Nature  either  of 
its  own  accord,  or  prudently  aflifted  by  Art, 
Performs  the  Collection  and  Delpumation  ot 
the  morbihek  Matter,  with  fufficient  quick- 
nefs,  and  links  the  Species  of  the  Difeafe  by 
due  Evacuations.  But  if  Acute  Difeafes  de¬ 
rive  their  Origin  from  the  occult  Qualities  of 
the  Air,  or  a  Change  of  Weather }  there  is  no 
furer  way  of  looking  for  Remedies  to  Riffle  that 
new  Species,  than  the  diligent  and  repeated 
obfervation  of  what  gives  Eale  and  what  Exaf- 
perates  :  Accordingly  we  fee  fome  Remedies 
that  cure  Epidemical  Difeafes,  are  hurtful  in  the 
fame  Epidemical  Difeafes  that  happen  in  ano~ 
ther  Seafon  of  the  Year? 

VL 

Now,  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  Acute  Difeafes,  l 
anult  take  Notice  by  the  bye  of  the  Grand  Mif 
take  of  thofe,  who  throw  in  fuch  a  Crowd  of 
Medicines  upon  Acute  and  Inflammatory  Dif¬ 
eafes,  till  Nature  not  knowing  where  to  turn 
her  felf,  and  varioufly  tolled,  what  with  the 
violence  of  the  Difeafe,  and  the  load  of  Me¬ 
dicines,  is  forc’d  at  laft  to  give  way  and  link 
under  the  Burden.  Indeed  7tis  no  wonder 
that  fuch  is  the  Confequence,  for  acute  Di¬ 
feafes,  efpecially  acute  Fevers,  are  frequently 
cur’d  of  themfelves,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Poor  and  the  Country  People  j  by  realbn 
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that  the  fame  force  and  impetuoufnefs  of  the 
Humours  which  raifed  the  Fever,  difpofes  them 
to  a  Precipitation  of  the  Morbifick  Matter  at 
the  let  time  of  concoction  }  and  this  Precipi¬ 
tation  being  the  Work  of  Nature,  its  Regular 
Motions  ought  not  to  be  Perplexed,  and 
Thwarted  by  fuch  a' Frequent  or  Immethodi- 
cal  Adminiflration  of  Medicines  }  or  if  it  is, 
neither  does  the  Fever  leflen,  nor  the  Crifis 
fucceed  at  the  appointed  time,  but  the  Pati¬ 
ent  ftruggling  with  a  doubtful  Cafe,  either  dies 
or  falls  into  Chronical  Difeafes. 

VII. 

Practitioners  lye  under  Great  Prejudices,  as 
to  the  ufe  of  Remedies,  in  Acute  and  Chro¬ 
nical  Difeafes  ^  fome  of  which  I  fhall  now  hint 
at.  A  great  many  ufe  that  long  Train  of  Re¬ 
medies,  upon  this  Confideration,  that  among 
fo  many  one  will  certainly  be  found  that’s 
capable  to  difpel  the  Difeafe.  But  how  ftu~ 
pid  is  this  Plea?  I  can’t  forbear  faying  upon  this 
Head,  what  Appius  C&cus  told  the  People  of 
Rome  when  they  were  thinking  to  clap  up  a 
Peace  with  Pyrrhus  }  I  have  bore ,  fays  he,  with 
a  great  deal  of  Patience  my  Blindnefs  for  fever  al  Tears  ; 
but  now  I  wijh  I  were  likewife  Deaf  that  I  might  not 
hear  fuch  bafe  Motions ,  Sec .  Some  make  Specious, 
but  Fallacious,  Degrees  of  Med’cines,  calling 
lome  great,  others  flight}  and  begin  at  hrll 
with  what  they  falfly  take  to  be  the  {lighter 
fort,  riling  by  degrees  to  the  Greater,  if  the 
Difeafe  do’s  not  give  way.  With  this  View,  they 
preferibe,  elpecially  in  dangerous  Cafes,  frit  of 
all  a  Purge,  then  Bleeding,  or  e  contra }  then 
they  injeCf  Glyfters  and  exhibit  Syrups,  and 

con- 
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continue  to  repeat  all  in  a  Circle  as  ’Were  till 
they  obferve  that  the  Difeafe  either  do’s 
not  decline  or  grows  worfe^  upon  which  they 
have  Recourfe  to  their  great  Remedies,  name¬ 
ly,  large  Blistering  Plaifters,  Scarifications,  Hot 
inflaming  Applications,  ftronger  Purgatives,  and 
a  great  many  fuch  things }  And  if  thefe  do  not 
compafs  the  End,  they  come  at  lafl:  to  wait  for 
the  Crifis,  and  are  not  afham’d  to  expert  a 
Crifis  from  Nature,  after  they  have  tortur’d 
her  with  fuch  butchering  Med’cines,  and  Per¬ 
plex’d  her  with  fuch  a  contrary  Method* 

VIIL 

The  Forms  of  Prefer iption  muft  be  vary’d 
Purfuant  to  the  Variety  of  the  Conftitution, 
the  Habit  of  the  Body,  Age,  Country,  Ante^- 
cedent  Caufes,  &c.  Aperient  Med’cities,  for 
Inftance,  are  of  general  ule  againlt  all  Obfiru- 
&ions  f  but  the  way  of  Exhibiting  muft  be  di- 
verfify'd  according  to  the  variety  of  Circumftan- 
ees*,  for  a  Liquid  Form  agrees  befl:  with  iome,a 
Solid  Form  with  others,  &c.  I  tended  lately  at 
Rome ,  a  meagre  thin  Man,  that  after  a  Double 
Tertian  was  mightily  troubled  with  a  flow  fort 
of  Fever  and  fwellings  in  his  Neck.  His  Tongue 
was  Slimy,  his  Belly  Coftive,  his  Urine  high  co¬ 
lour’d, wit hWatchingSjG^c.Upon  taking  a  Cache- 
ftickPowder  of  SulphuratedSteel, Cinnamon  and 
Sugar,  he  grew  worfe,  and  his  Belly  wasdiftend- 
ed  with  Wind.  Upon  a  mature  confideration 
of  thefe  Symptoms,  I  Prefcrib’d  Aperitives  of 
the  depurated  Juices  of  Succory,  Borrage,  and 
Sow-Thiftle,  the  repeated  life  of  which  reco¬ 
ver’d  him  perfe&ly.  On  the  contrary,!  prefcrib’d 
fhe  fame’  Juices  to  another  Patient,  that  was 
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likewife  Lean  and  Meagre,  and  tho’  they  car- 
ry’d  off  his  Lingring  Fever,  yet  the  continued 
ufe  of  them  threw  him  into  prodigious  Night- 
Sweats,  which  at  lail  he  got  clear  of  by  dif- 
continuing  the  ufe  of  the  Juices. 

IX. 

i 

?Tis  in  vain  to  ftrut  and  fpurn  in  Defiance  of 
the  Power  of  Death,  or  to  repulfe  the  Violence 
ofDifeafes  with  the  Awe  of  Difputes.  Sola  Re¬ 
media  Sanant :  Wherever  the  Science  is  weak,  ’tis 
only  Remedies  that  keep  up  its  Majeffy  and 
Weight.  I  take  it,  therefore,  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  to  the  Health  of  Mankind, 
than  Phyficians  their  applying  themfelves  to 
make  daily  Difco varies  of  new  Remedies,  or 
guard  more  effectually  thefe  we  know  already, 
with  folid  Precepts  built  upon  Obfervation.  A 
Phthifick  arifing  from  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  is 
commonly  branded  as  incurable ,  upon  the 
Plea  that  the  Ulcer  is  internal  and  occult,  and 
cannot  be  cleanfed  like  other  external  Ulcers. 
But  why  do  they  not  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to 
find  out  the  true  Situation  of  the  Ulcer,  and 
make  an  Incifion  accordingly  between  the  Ribs, 
to  the  end  that  proper  Remedies  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  it  ?  For  my  Part,  I  know  no  Reafon 
why  that  fhould  lie  neglected.  About  feven 
Years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Fadua ,  a  Man  receiv¬ 
ed  a  Wound  in  the  right  fide  of  his  Rreaff  that 
reached  to  the  Lungs }  and  imploying  an  able 
Surgeon,  had  an  Incifion  made  between  the 
Ribs  to  the  Length  of  fix  Fingers  Breadth,  in 
Order  to  dilcover  the  Situation  of  the  Wound 
in  the  Lungs }  which  was  pexfeftly  cured  in  2 
Jvfonths  time  with  Vulnerary’s  apply ’d  with 

Tents 
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Tents  and  with  Syringing.  N6w  Pra&itione'rs 
ought  to  ufe  the  fame  Piece  of  Diligence  in 
Curing  a  phthificai  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  left  the 
Scroll  of  incurable  Difeafes  ftiould  grow  too 
long,  to  the  infinite  Difgrace  of  the  Profeffion. 
Believe  me,  Gentlemen,  affiduous  Thought  and 
Ufe  improves  and  whets  the  Mind}  but  Sloth 
and  Defpair  break  its  Edge. 

X. 

If  in  any  Cafe,  certainly  in  the  Practice  of 
Phyfick  we  ought  to  know  much  and  do  but 
little,  efpecially  in  Curing  very  acute  or  compli¬ 
cated  Difeafes  }  and  to  ftiffle  that  fatal  Preju¬ 
dice  of  fome  Patients,  who  fancy  that  Difeafes 
are  never  well  cured  but  by  great  and  nume¬ 
rous  Remedies,  and  either  defpife  or  diftruft 
fimple  and  cheap  Prefcriptions.  Oh !  the  Igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Vulgar!  How  many  Men  worn 
out  with  the  long  Tyranny  of  Difeafes,  and  the 
fruftraneous  Ufe  of  Remedies,  have  at  laft,  by 
committing  themfelves  to  Nature,  quickly  re¬ 
cover’d  a  healthy  Countenance  and  a  free  Re- 
fpiration  ?  How  many  have  been  cured  by 
Negligence  or  Indulgency,  who  had  otherwise 
fallen  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Hands  of  the  Learned  ? 
Hiftory  is  Evidence  ol  the  firm  Health  of  the 
:  firft  Inhabitants  of  the  World,  who  neither  con- 
fulted  nor  courted  the  Profeflors  of  our  Art. 
Let  me  therefore  conjure  at  once  the  ignorant 
Vulgar  and  the  forward  Phyfician,  tocontraH 
thefe  Forms  of  Remedies}  for  oftentimes  the 
Repofeof  the  Bed,  Retiring  from  Bufinefs,  and 
even  an  Abftinence  from  Remedies  cuts  the  Si¬ 
news  of  the  Diftemper,  that  the  fruftraneous 
Ufe  of  Remedies  would  have  inflamed. 


XL 
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XL 

Onr  Hiftorian’s  remaining  Task  is  to  inquire* 
Ww  the  Remedies  operate  upon  us:  But  in 
regard  this  is  a  very,  deep  Point,  and  lies  at  the 
remotell  Diifance  from  the  Senfes,  ’tis  the  Bu~ 
linefs  not  of  one  Man,  but  of  a  whole  Society 
of  Phylicians  :  For  to  illuftrate  that  Subject, 
there’s  a  neceffity  oftakinginmany  things  from 
Chymiftry,  from  the  Mechanicks,  from  Anato¬ 
my,  the  Principles  of  natural  and  experimental 
Philofophy,  &c.  I  own  indeed  that  upon  the 
repeated  Meditation  and  Experience  of  Phyli¬ 
cians,  the  Effects  of  fome  Remedies  are  at  this 
Day  better  known  to  us,  than  they  were  in 
former  Times  to  the  Ancients:  And  ’tis  to  be 
willi’d  we  could  fay  the  fame  of  alb  But  fuch 
Is  the  Difficulty  of  this  Enquiry,  that  Nature 
does  with  Remedies,  what  a  Fellow  in  a  Ditch 
does  with  a  Board  that’s  reach’d  him  by  his 
Companions }  for  in  order  to  get  out,  he  lays 
the  Board  >  fometimes  to  the  Right,  fometimes 
to  the  Left}  one  while  he  lays  it  under  his  Feet, 
and  another  while  lets  it  againft  the  Wall, 
and  fo  chops  and  fhifts  about  till  he  gets  out* 
When  we  exhibit  a  Remedy,  Nature  does  fo 
turn  it  about,  as  to  make  ufe  of  it  fometimes 
in  raffing  drooping  Fermentations,  in  feparat- 
ing  the  nocive,  depreffing  the  volatile,  and  dil- 
entangling  the  tenacious  Humors  }  and  thus  by 
a  fecret  Art  beft  known  to  its  felf,  it  difpofes 
the  Remedy  fo  as  to  anfwer  its  various  Indica¬ 
tions, 
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CHAP.  XII. 

A  Centaur,  or  a  View  of  the  Paradoxes  of  Mo* 
dern  Phyficians  in  deriding  Crifis^s-»  Critical 
Daies,  &c* 

SECT.  I. 

AMong  the  other  Abufes  that  have  crept 
into  Phylick  within  thefe  few  Years*  w© 
can’t  but  take  notice  of  the  Deriiion  of  Crifis 
ofCritical  Days, of  the  Motion  of  Difeafesby  odd 
or  even  Days,  and  fuch  other  Obfervations  as 
were  made  by  the  ancient  Family  of  Phylick, 
to  the  unfpeakable  Benefit  of  Mankind.  Now 
there  are  two  Things  that  tempt  our  Upftarts 
to  contemn  this  Sedulity  of  the  Ancients.  One 
is  the  Prepofleffion  occafion’d  by  the  Books  that 
come  out  now  adays  in  fhoals  in  Oppolition  to 
the  WilHom  of  the  Ancients.  The  Mind  of 
the  Reader  being  once  tainted  with  that  Lea¬ 
ven,  takes  all  the  ancient  Politions  to  be  falfe; 
or  out  of  Complaifance  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Age,  derides  ’em  moll  filthily.  The  fecond  is 
the  common  Way  of  Curing  Fevers,  which  be¬ 
ing  Ipeculative,  fallacious,  and  various  in  Pur- 
fuance  of  the  Variety  of  Hypothefes,  can’t  but 
oppofe  or  difturb  the  Motions  of  Nature  in  the 
Production  of  a  Crifis,  and  fo  the  critical  Moti* 
ons  of  Nature  not  anfwering  Expectation,  the 
whole  DoCtrine  is  branded  for  an  idle  Whim. 
But  to  lpeak  to  the  Purpofe,  and  to  retrieve  the 
ancient  Splendor  of  this  DoCtrine,  which  is  the 
chief  Foundation  of  the  Cure  of  Fevers  :  The 
Deriders  themfe Ives  acknowledge  that  the  Blood 
is  a  fermenting  Liquor,  and  when  feverilh,  or 

otherwife 
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otherwife  diforder’d,  is  fubjeH  to  the  fame 
Rules  of  Crudity,  Ebullition,  and  Depura¬ 
tion,  with  other  fermentable  Liquors.  Now, 
in  thefe  Liquors,  Nature  has  eftablifhed  a  Law, 
that  each  of  themfhall  accomplifh  the  Motions 
of  their  Fermentation  and  Depuration  in  a  de¬ 
termin’d  fpace  of  Time*,  and  we  find  that  this 
Law  is  exactly  obferv’d:  ■  For  the  Time  that 
Stum  fpends  in  performing  its  Depuration  is 
different  from  that  requir’d  by  Ale,  Cyder,  and 
other  Liquors.  The  fame  ’Remark  holds  in 
Fruit,  each  of  which  comes  to  their  Maturation 
in  a  determin’d  Number  of  Daysy  and  ’tis  in 
vain  to  offer  any  Artifice  to  make  Fruit,  or  o- 
ther  fermentable  Liquors,  accomplilh  their  Ma¬ 
turation  before  the  fet  Time  of  Nature  *,  for 
fuch  Violence  makes  ’em  corrupt:,  rather  than 
ripen. 

iio 

Since  the  feverifii  Blood  agrees  with  other 
fermenting  Liquors  in  feveral  Circumifances,  f 
fee  no  Reafon  it  fhould  not  likewife  agree  in 
performing  the  Depuration  and  Concofiion  of 
the  peccant  Matter  in  a  fet  Interval  of  Days 
or  Months :  Efpecially  confidering  that  Hippo- 
crates  and  Experience  are  Evidence  that  fimple 
Tertians  go  off  of  themfelves  in  feven  Rounds, 
an  Ephemera  in  24  Hours,  a  Synocha  in  four  Days, 
the  particular  Fits  of  Fevers  in  a  fet  Meafure 
of  Hours,  and  fo  on.  Nay,  fo  confiant  is  the 
Order  of  Nature  in  accomplifhing  the  Conco- 
Hion  and  Depuration  of  the  peccant  Humors 
in  a  fet  meafure  of  Time,  that  fome  Fevers 
hold  out  againft  all  Med’cines  whatfoever,  till 
inch  time  as  the  Space  allotted  by  Nature  for 

the 
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the  Defpumatidn  is  over *,  *  nay,  the  unfeafonah 
ble  and  indifcreet  Exhibition,  of  Purges,  Febri- 
fuga,  &c.  not  only  exafperates  or  duplicates 
the  Difeafe  ,  but  like  wife  paves  the  Way  to 
Death,  by  Vertue  of  the  great  Confufion  and 
Hurricane  it  occafidns  in  the  Humors  in  thwart¬ 
ing  the  regular  Motions  of  Nature.  This  Re¬ 
mark  I  have  made  frequently  in  acute  and  In¬ 
termitting  Fevers. 


<  III. 

;  This  Purgation  of  the  feverifli  Blood  at  a  fet 
Time,  is.  called  a  Crifis ,  as  being  a  folemn  Ef¬ 
fort  of  Nature,  by  which,  after  palling  the 
Rounds  of  Cr  udity  and  Ebullition,  the  peccant 
Matter  is  expell’d.  In  the  Country,  and  where 
Phyficians  are.  not  employ’d,  we  meet  with  a 
pleafurable  Inftru&ion  in  feeing  thele  Crifes  or 
Defpumatidns  of  the  peccant  Matter,  perform’d 
by  the  Way  of  Sweating,  of  a,  Loofnefs,  of 
Urine,  and  fuch  other  natural  Ways,  and  h - 
niftf  d  with  a  regular  and  orderly  Motion.  Hip¬ 
pocrates^  and  his  Country-Men  the  Grecians ,  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  all  this,  did  fo  religioully  obferve 
thele  Motions  of  Purging  Nature,  that  in  the 
Cure  of  Fevers  they  prefcrib’d  but  few  Reme¬ 
dies,  for  fear  the  unfeafonable  Ule  of  ’em 
fhouid  difturb  the  Government  of  the  internal 
Soveraign.  In  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  particularly 
thofe  call’d  acute,  Hippocrates  us’d  but  very  few 
Remedies*,  and  abating  for  a  gentle  Vomit, 
Glyfters,  or  the  like,  which  he  was  forc’d  to 
give  in  the  Beginning,  he  us’d  nothing  in  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Difeafe,  but  only  a  Ptifane  va- 
rioufly  contriv’d  according  to  the  Genius  of  the 
il  Difeafe  j  and  leaving  the  reft  to  Nature,  ex- 
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peCted  a  Crifis  with  Patience  and  Watchfulnefs  5 
as  it  appears  from  his  Bookde  Hiatt  a  acut. 

IV. 

"Tis  no  Wonder  that  Crifis* s  do  not  fucceed 
now  adays  either  fo  frequently  or  fo  perfect¬ 
ly,  as  they  did  of  old  in  Greece  *,  flnce  Phyfici- 
ans  either  not  knowing  or  difproving  the  Gre~ 
ch*#  Meafures,  murder  their  Patients,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  by  p refer ibing  from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Declenfion  of  the  Difeafe  Purgatives,  Diapho- 
reticks, Bleeding,  and  fpirituous  Remedies  *,  and 
aCting  both  imprudently  and  unfeafonably  in 
their  other  Meaiures  *,  infomuch  that  the  Hu¬ 
mours  thus  diftraCted  by  the  divers  feditious 
Motions. of  Remedies,  can’t  pohibly  compafs  a 
critical  Defpumation  at  the  Time  appointed} 
but  being  tofs'd  in  eternal  Con fu lion,  termi¬ 
nate  in  preternatural  Tranflations  initead  of  a 
perfeCt  Crifis }  fo  that  the  Rules  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Ancients,  with  reference  to  Crifis* s. 
Critical  Days,  and  the  other  Motions  of  Na¬ 
ture,  are  notobferv’d  in  the  Courfe  of  Fevers. 
But  ’tis  alledg’d  that  evacuating  Med’cines 
are  neceflary  in  the  Beginning,  to  the  end  that 
part  of  the  peccant  Matter  being  thus  carry ’d 
off,  the  Difeafe  may  be  thereby  weakned,  anc! 
Nature  may  apply  it  felf  more  ftrenuoufly  to 
the  ConcoCiion  of  the  red.  This  Oblervation 
goes  againft  Experience,  in  regard  that  Evacu¬ 
ations  perform’d  in  the  Beginning,  and  while 
the  Difeafe  is  yet  crude,  are  frequently  fui- 
peCfed  and  dangerous,  and  are  unconcluding 
Crifis* s}  as  Hippocrates  fays  }  for  they  are  fo  far 
from  impairing  either  the  Difeafe  or  its  Symp¬ 
toms,  that  they  lery§  to  exafperate  ’em  }  it  be- 
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ihg  not  the  due  Separation  of  Nature,  but  th^ 
Force  of  Irritation  that  gives  rife  to  the  Evacu¬ 
ation.  Since  Nature  therefore  never  moves 
crude  Matter  in  the  Beginning  of  Difeafes,  or 
while  it  is  yet  blended  with  good  Juices,  doubt* 
lefs  fuch  an  Attempt  is  very  unbecoming  in 
Art,  the  Interpreter  and  Minifter  of  Nature» 
When  any  Phyfician  either  thro7  Ignorance,  or 
from  Spite  to  an  oppofite  Sett,  makes  fuch  an 
Attempt,  the  Rroiiger  the  Purgatives,  Diapho- 
reticks,  or  other  Med’cines  are,  the  greater 
ConfuRon  will  infue  in  the  Humors  ^  and  for 
that  Reafon,  fuch  Medicines  will  make  but  a 
fmall  Evacuation*,  or  if  it  be  large,  ’twill  tend 
to  the  Detriment  of  the  Patient  by  inflaming 
the  Symptoms,  and  either  prolonging  or  add¬ 
ing  a  mortal  Sting  to  the  DiRemper.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fame  Medicines  are  given, 
tho5  in  a  final!  Quantity,  towards  the  End  of 
the  Conco&ioil,  they  make  not  only  a  copious 
Evacuation,  but  fuch  as  pacifies  the  Symptoms, 
and  eafcs  the  Patient.  But  after  all,  I  mult 
confefs  there  are  fome  Fevers  in  which  the  pec¬ 
cant  Matter  ought  to  be  expell’d  by  Sweating, 
or  other  more  natural  Ways,  without  Raying 
for  a  ConcoHion  *,  by  reafon  of  a  concomitant 
Malignity  that  difpofes  the  Blood  to  a  fatal  Co¬ 
agulation,  and  accelerates  Death  by  Raying 
longer  in  the  Humors }  or  by  realbn  of  their 
being  produc’d  by  bad  Food,  or  fuch  other  Cau¬ 
les.  I11  this  Clafs  we  reckon  your  epidemical, 
contagious,  and  malignant  Fevers  in  which 
all  Delays  are  pernicious,  upon  the  account 
that  they  are  wont  to  carry  off  the  Patient  very 
fpeedily.  .Some  will  tell  you  that  Purgatives 
are  neceffary  in  the  Beginning,  in  order  to  dif- 
lodge  the  Crudities  of  the  ErR  P ullages  amafs’d 
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fry  over-feeding,  and  furnifhing  Matter  for 
the  Difeafe  to  work  upon.  But  be  it  known  to 
thefe  Gentlenlen,  that  the  Crudities  of  the  firfb 
Paflages  digefl  of  their  own  accord,  or  rather 
are  concoHed  by  the  exhibiting  of  ftomachick 
Med'cines,  and  fuch  as  whet  and  corroborate 
the  digellive  Force  of  the  Ferments  ^  and  not 
by  the  imprudent  Ufe  of  Cathar ticks,  which 
convey  them  more  effeHually  into  the  Mafs  of 
Blood,  and  either  heighthen  or  feed  the  Di- 
ftemper:  So  that  even  in  this  Cafe,  Purgatives 
are  improper  in  the  Beginning. 

V. 

Tho’the  Order  of  Nature  in  bringing  about 
the  EffeHs  of  Things  is  confiant  and  perpe¬ 
tual,  yet  it  ufes  to  be  fo  thwarted  by  Oppo- 
lition,  that  its  Method  varies  in  Purfuance  of 
the  Variety  of  the  Gbilacles  it  meets  with. 
This  Truth  is  verify  7d  to  a  fignal  Degree,  in 
the  Cafe  of  Crifis1  s  ^  for  in  travelling  over  Italy 
and  Dalmatia ,  and  making  clofe  Remarks  upon 
this  Head,  I  learn’d  that  tho5  Crifis' s  are  the 
conflant  Motions  of  Nature,  yet  they  vary  in 
Proportion  to  the  Variety  of  the  Method  of  Cure, 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  the  Country,  Way  of 
living,  Conilitution  and  Age  of  the  Patients, 
&c .  In  Winter  both  the  Chilnefs  of  the 
Air,  and  the  Ufe  of  grofler  Food,  have  that 
Influence  upon  the  vital  juices  of  the  Body, 
that  in  that  Seafon  they  are  fomewhat  ropy  and 
unqualify  d.  for  quick  Motion  the  Mafs  ofj 
Blood  being  at  the  fame  Time  crowded  with 
Impurities,  by  realon  of  a  fcanty  Tranlpirati- 
on.  Now,  the  Fevers  which  happen  in  this 
Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  while  the  Blood  is  thus 
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difpos'd,  require  a  long  Interval  of  Time  for 
accomplifhing  the  Defpumation  of  a  perfect 
Crifis  }  nay,  the  above-mention ’d  Crowd  of  grofs 
and  heterogeneous  Particles,  puts  the  Humors 
into  a  mighty  Confufion  }  infomuch,  that  they 
can  hardly  reach  the  regular  Defpiunations  of 
Nature.  In  that  Seafon  Fevers  are  likewife 
lefs  acute,  and  lefs  ready  for  a  fpeedy  Defpu¬ 
mation,  than  they  are  in  Summer.  For  the 
fame  Reafon  we  find,  that  in  the  fenny  and 
northern  Countries  perfect  Crifis’s  are  feldom 
met  with*  according  to  the  Atteflation  of  the 
Germans ,  and  of  the  Phyficians  of  other  cold 
Countries.  Now,  in  fuch  Cafes,  we  muft  have 
Recourfe  to  Medicines  that  have  fome  Heat  in 
'em  *,  to  digeftive  and  corroborating  Med’cines, 
which  exhilarate  Nature  fo  as  to  excite  fuch  a 
Motion  in  the  Blood,  as  is  requifite  for  going 
thro'  the  Depuration  perfedly  and  at  the  fet 
Time.  In  Spring  and  Summer  we  find  that  the 
Poor  and  the  Country  People,who  feldom  Trou¬ 
ble  Phyficians,  are  cured  in  a  few  Days  of  acute 
and  inflammatory  Difeafes  by  Vertue  of  a 
healthful  Crifis  made  by  Sweat,  Urine,  or  Stool  j 
and  that  without  any  other  Remedies  but 
Bleeding,  (if  there  be  occafion)  a  thin  Diet, 
and  diluting  Ingredients,  calculated  to  the 
H eighth  of  the  Diftemper.  For  the  elaftick 
Force  of  the  Air,  and.  confequently  the  infen- 
fible  Tranfpiration  being  increas’d  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  the  Humors  are  thereby  render’d 
more  nimble  and  pure}  fo  that  the  morbifick 
Drofs  that’s  blended  and  boil’d  up  with  them, 
is  fooner  difengag’d,  concoHed,  and  expell’d 
by  fubfequent  Criiis’s.  The  fame  Parallel  will 
hold  between  hot  and  cold  Countries.,  a  hot 
youthful  Conftitution  and  a  irioift  aged  Tem¬ 
per  ament,  Z  \ 
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For  the  fame  Reafons,  the  Crilis’s  were  re™ 
guHr  in  ancient  Times  m  Greece  and  Afia\  for 
the  Air  of  thofe  Countries  lying  to  the  EafR 
ward,  *  and  being  very  pure  and  thin,  not  only 
the  Vines  and  the  other  Fruits  of  the  Earth 
come  to  a  fpeedy  Maturation,  but  even  the 
Mafs  of  Blood,  untainted  with  grofs  and  im¬ 
pure  Particles  from  the  Air,  and  poffefs’d  of  a 
notable  Agility  and  Purity,  is  fooner  clear’d 
by  the  natural  Crifis’s  of  the  morbifick  Parti¬ 
cles  that  raife  it  to  a  febrile  Effervefcence,  than 
it  could  be  in  a  grofs,  marfhy,  and  cold  Air : 
So  that  the  Heat  of  the  Climate,  and  Seafon 
of  the  Year,  and  the  Thinnefs  and  Purity  of 
the  Air,  are  an  Argument  of  quick  and  per¬ 
fect  Crifis’s  in  acute  Difeafes.  But  all  thefe 
Advantages  will  be  of  no  Ufe,  unlefs  we  fol¬ 
low  the  Method  of  Hippocrates ,  who  being 
taught  by  long  Experience  that  Nature  is  the 
befl  Curer  of  Difeafes,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  a- 
cute,  prefcrib’d  but  very  few  Remedies  in  the 
Beginning  of  fuch  Diforders  \  and  when  the 
Diftemper  tended  towards  the  H eighth,  laid 
all  Remedies  afide  (provided  the  Genius  and 
Malignity  of  the  Difeafe  allow’d  it)  and  leav¬ 
ing  all  to  Nature,  waited  fecurely  for  a  Crilis . 
But  our  modern  Pra&itioners,  either  forget¬ 
ting  or  contemning  fuch  Precepts,  not  only  fa¬ 
tigue  the  Patient  with  repeated  Forms  of  Reme¬ 
dies  during  the  whole  Period  of  the  febrile  Ac- 
ceniion,  but  turn  the  Difeafe,  that  of  it  felf  is 
favourable  and  mild3  into  a  chronical  and  mor¬ 
tal  llinds* 
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!  may  fafely  fay,  without  infringing  upon 
the  Meafures  of  Modefty,  that  I  have  often¬ 
times  cur’d  inflammatory  Fevers ,  efpecially 
thofe  which  accompany  the  Small-Pox  ,  by 
Bleeding,  and  a  thin  Diet,  with  a  prudent  and 
feafonable  Ufe  of  diluting  Med’cines  :  And 
when  I  purfued  this  Method,  I  never  had  a  Pa¬ 
tient  ill  of  the  Small-Pox  that  dy’d  under  my 
Hands.  In  mentioning  Bleeding  as  part  of  the 
Cure  of  the  Small-Pox,  I  only  meant  that  I  ufe 
it  when  the  over-bearing  Heat  of  the  Fev^r, 
the  Impulfe  of  the  Humors  upon  the  Flead,  or 
other  F'ifceraj  and  fuch  like  Symptoms  do  re-* 
quire  it.  I  obferve  the  fame  Method  in  the  o- 
ther  continual  and  acute  Difeafes  j  for  in  the 
Beginning  of  fuch  Diforders,  I  prefcribe  fuch 
Remedies  as  are  fufficient  to  keep  the  boiling 
Blood  within  the  due  Bounds  of  Fermentation: 
But  when  the  Difeafe  moves  towards  the 
Heighth,  I  look  on  with  Attention,  and  leave 
the  refl  to  Nature,  depending  upon  it  for  Ad¬ 
vice,  as  to  what  Courfe  I  mull:  fleer  in  expell¬ 
ing  the  concoded  and  divorc’d  peccant  Hu¬ 
mour.  You  cann’t  imagine  what  Pleafure  I 
have  had,  after  the  Purfuit  of  this  Method,  in 
feeing  the  febrile  Fits  fucceed  by  gentle  and 
friendly  Turns,  and  run  their  Rounds  in  the 
appointed  Order  of  Nature:*  in  feeing  the  fe¬ 
ver  ifli  Ebullition  carried  on  in  a  natural  Or¬ 
der  without  the  Perplexity  ot  furious  Symp¬ 
toms,  or  the  unfeafonable  Commotions  of  Re¬ 
medies  j  in  feeing  the  regular  and  finifh’d 
Courfe  0/  the  Grifis’s  or  Depurations  of  each 
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Fit,  as  well  as  the  general  Defpumation  at  the 
End  of  the  Difeafe  :  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  Nature  was  teaz’d  and  thwarted  with 
the  continual  ufe  of  Remedies,  I  always  obfer- 
ved  that  every  thing  grew  worfe  and  worfe. 
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Of  the  venomous  Spider,  call’d, 

TARANTULA. 


The  PREFACE  to  the  Reader. 

A  L  L  the  Authors  that  writ  of  the  Tarantula^ 
yS*-  have  either  gone  upon  Hearfay ,  or  coin’d  feve^ 
ral  Things  at  Pleafure.  None  of  ’em  ever  was  in  hr 
pulia  (alias  Puglia)  where  that  Creature  chiefly  dip- 
plays  its  J^enome^  abating  for  Epipbanius  Ferdinan- 
dus  au  Apulian,  that  added  to  his  praSHcal  Obfer- 
vat  ions  fome  Hiftories  of  Perfons  bit  with  the  Taran¬ 
tula*  This  province  being  therefore  zwtvuch’d7  or  on- 
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ly  made  known  by  fome  general  and  confused  Hints7  I 
shear  fully  took  up  a  Refolution  two  Tears  agoy  of  Writ- 
ing  upon  the  Subject  j  to  which  I  was  much  incouraged 
by  the  earnefi  De/ire  of  Joh.  Jacobus  Mangetus,  a 
noted  PraBitioner  of  Switzerland  y  who  acquainted, 
me ,  by  very  civil  Letter s7  that  a  jufl  Account  of  that 
Matter  would  give  great  Light  into  the  Hiftory  of  In- 
fiOs,  and  the  general  Nature  of  Poifons  }  and  with  a  f 
that  if  I  would  undertake  it ,  he  would  put  it  into  his 
Bibliotheca  Medico-Praftica?  In  Compliance  with 
the  Requefl  of  my  Learned  Friend ,  and  with  a  Defign 
to  gratifie  the  Republick  of  Letter  s1  I  then  writ  an  un- 
digefled  and  confus’d  Account }  which  now ,  upon  ma¬ 
ture  Con  fide  ration  ^  is  prefented  to  the  Reader  in  a 
more  regular  and  methodical  Order ,  with  large  Ad¬ 
ditions .  Here  you  will  find ,  that,  in  Purfuance  of 
my  wonted  Cuftdm ,  I  keep  clofe  to  Obfervation  and 
Prafficoy  and  always  allow  them  the  Preference .  If 
you  find  that  fometimes  I  grovel  on  the  Ground ,  and 
do  not  afpire  to  much  Reafoningj  in  treating  of  the  Ef¬ 
fetis  of  tht  Tarantula,  and  the  Remedies  that  cure 
its  Poyfon ,  impute  it  to  my  natural  'Timor oufnefs ,  which 
makes  me  always  very  cautious  of  cutting  the  right 
Thread  of  Nature  Joy  unlearned  or  unjufi  Ratiocination  \ 
that  having  occafiond  many  Errors  in  the  Way  of  Phy- 
fickj  as  it  appears  from  thofe  Authors  who  fall  in  with 
that  Prejudice .  After  a  due  Survey  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Poyfon  of  the  Tarantula,  and  its  Analogy  with 
other  Difeafes ,  I  take-in  a  great  many  Things  relating 
to  the  mechanical  DoElrine  of  Alufickj  Poyfon ,  and. 
Dancing .  I  have  likewife  given  a  fihort  Account  of 
the  Difcoveries  made  upon  the  Eggs  of  Oyfiers ,  and 
the  genuine  Nature  of  the  Serpentine-Stone  call’d  Co- 
bra  de  Capelo,  which  is  cry’ d  up  fif  extracting 
Poyfon .  In  fine ,  whatever  I  have  f aid  upon  ihefe 
Heads ,  I  fubmit  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Learned. 

Rome,  Nov.  13*  1695» 
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The  Etymology  of  the  Name ,  and  the  fever al 
Sorts  of  Tarantula’s. 

A  Tarantula  is  a  yenemous  Spicier,  fo  call’d 
from  Tarentum ,  an  ancient  City  of  Magna 
Gracia^  upon  the  Ionian  Sea.  Thofe  who  are 
once  bit  by  it,  are  never  quite  cur’d  of  the  Ve¬ 
nom  j  for  it  revives. every  Year,  and  occasions 
a  long  Series  of  Evils,  which  would  be  very  an¬ 
noying  to  the  Patients,  if  they  did  not  take  due 
Care  of  their  Health  by  Dancing  and  Balls. 
This  Animal  is  called  Tarantula ,  not  that  ’tis 
more  virulent  at  Tarentum  than  in  the  other 
Countries  of  Apulia }  but  perhaps  becaufe,  in 
the  Time  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans ,  that  City 
was  more  noted  and  more  frequented  than  the 
reft ;  fo  that  the  Inftances  of  Perfons  bit  by 
this  Spider,  were  more  numerous  there  than 
elfewhere  }  and  thereupon  the  Animal  derived 
its  Name  from  the  City.  The  Name  of  Arane- 
w,  or  Spider ,  is  common  to  the  Phalangium ,  the 
Tara'ntula  and  the  Tetragnathim .  Pliny  reckons  up 
eight  Spjecies  of  Spiders,  Lib.  29.  cap .  24.  Avi¬ 
cennas  twelve,  Lib.  4.  fen.  5.  trail.  5.  cap.  5.  and 
four  more,  cap.  9*  10,  &  11.  But  upon  this 
Head  you  ought  to  confult  Aldr ovandus ,  the 
learned  Lyfier ,  and  the  other  approv’d  Authors. 
As  for  my  part,  I  choofe  for  Clearnefs  fake  to 
divide  Spiders  into  the  OUonoculi ,  or  thofe  of 
eight  Eyes,  and  the  Binoculi ,  or  thole  of  two* 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  Magnitude, 
Subftance,  Colour,  Feet,  Stings,  the  Number 
of  their  Eyes,  &c. 
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The  Tarantula  is  a  Species  of  the  QthonocuU , 
and  of  this  I  mean  to  give  a  fhort  but  curious 
Defcription.  ’Tis  true,  fuch  a  Hiffory  may 
feem  to  be  of  fmali  Importance  to  the  Pra&ice 
of  Phylick,  as  being  confin’d  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Puglia  j  but  at  the  fame  Time  it  affords  great 
Light  to  the  difficult  Province  of  venomous 
Difeafes  j  for  a  due  Parallel  between  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  the  Tarantula  Poyfon  and  thofe  of  other 
forts  of  Venom,  will  furnifh  us  with  a  more  fo- 
lid  Diagnofis ,  Prognojis ,  and  Cure  of  Difeafes. Tho5 
a  Hydrophobia  be  the  Effect  of  the  Venom  of  a 
Dog,  yet  Borellus  obferves,  Cent.  3.  Obf.  38.  That 
he  met  with  it  in  a  Man  that  had  never  been 
bit*,  it  being  produ’d  by  a  peculiar  Exaltation 
of  the  Humors,  and  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
Madnefs  occaftoned  by  the  Bite  of  a  Dog.  Sal - 
muth  in  like  manner  obferv’d  it  in  a  malignant 
Fever,  without  any  previous  Bite,  and  branded 
it  for  a  Harbinger  of  Deaths  Cent.  2.  Obf  52. 
Among  the  Ancients,  Coclius  Aurelianus  defcribes 
an  Hydrophobia  that  came  of  it  felf.  Now  to 
apply  the  Simile ,  the  Venom  of  the  Tarantula  is 
accompany’d  with  Lome  Symptoms  which  bear  a 
near  Refemblance  to  the  Symptoms  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  the  Green-Sicknefs,  and  other  Difeafes. 
Tho’  Madnefs  is  a  quite  different  Difeafe  from 
a  Hydrophobia ,  or  an  Abhorrenceof  Liquids,  yet 
oftentimes  ’tis  fuccefsfully  cur’d  by  the  repeat¬ 
ed  ImmerilOn  of  the  Patient  in  W ater,  as  we 
are  wont  to  do  with  the  Hydrophobi :  And  this 
is  confirm’d  by  the  Experience  of  a.very  famous 
phyiician  of  England ,  as  we  are  inform’d  by 
He Imont  junior ,  in  his  TraSt .  de  Homine.  §.  29.  f.  33. 
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Of  the  Nature  and  Situation  of  thoje  Countries 
in  which  the  Tarantula  is  bred. 

C  I  ^Hat  Country  which  is  now  known  by  the 
JL  Name  of  Apulia,  was  call’d  by  the  ancient 
Grecians  Magna  Gracia^  and  by  a  general  Name 
Japygla:  They  fubdivided  it  into  Daunia ,  Beu- 
cetia ,  and  Mejfapia\  from  Daunius ,  Peucetius ,  and 
Japygius7  the  Sons  of  Lycaon ,  that  in  ancient 
Times  govern'd  Apulia .  The  modern  Name 

of  Daunia  is  Gapitanata ,  which  is  wafh’d  by  three 
Rivers,  namely  the  Frento ,  the  Cerbalo ,  and  the 
Ojfanto.  Upon  the  right  Bank  of  the  laft,  we 
Rill  obferve  Tome  Rubbifh  of  the  Famous  Canna 
at  which  was  fought  that  celebrated  Battle  be* 
tween  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  jAx&t  had 
almoR  provd  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  ancient 
Peucetia  is  now  call'd  the  Province  of  Bari ,  as 
the  antient  Mejfapia  goes  by  the  name  of  Lecce . 
Theie  three  Provinces  make '  one  continued 
Plain,  abating  for  the  Mountain  Garganus  in 
Daunia .  Upon  this  Mountain  we  gather  the 
officinal  purging  Manna ,  which  is  commonly 
call’d  Mountain^  Manna.  It  produces  like  wife  fe* 
vera.l  noted  Medicinal  Herbs,  which  all  the 
Apothecaries  ot  Italy  make  choice  of,  as  being  the 
inore  active  and  penetrating.  From  the  River 
Ojfanto y  to  the  Capo  di  S .  Maria  di  Leuca ,  we  have 
a  wonderful  Plain,  comprehending  the  Provin¬ 
ces  of  Bari  and  Z,e errand  extending  to  120  miles, 
with  no  Rivers,  and  but  very  few  Rivulets,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  Country  is  very  much  parch’d 
in  the  .Summer. 
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The  above-mentioned  Apulia  lies  Eaflward, 
nd  Hands  expos’d  to  the  Eafl  and  Northerly 
Vinds.  Ill  Summer  its  Showres  are  very  un- 
■equent}  and  in  a  word,  Apulia  is  expos’d  to 
he  fcorching  Beams  of  the  Sun,  by  Vertue  both 
1  the  Drynefs  of  the  Soil,  and  of  its  Vicinity 
o  the  Eaft}  and  the  Inhabitants  breath  in  an 
Ur  that  feels  as  if  it  came  from  a  burning 
Dven.  But  at  Lecce ,  and  upon  the  adjacent 
>hore,  there  comes  ufualiy  a  little  before  or 
after  Noon,  a  Wefterly  Breeze  from  the  Adri- 
atick  }  which  mitigates,  in  fome  Meafure,  the 
fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun.  This  Tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  Climate,  is  match'd  by  that  of  the 
Inhabitants  *,  for,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are 
of  a  hot,  fcorch’d  Conftitution,with  black  Hair, 
and  a  brownifli  or  palifh  Skin,  meagre,  impa¬ 
tient,  peevifh,  watchful,  very  quick  in  their 
Way  of  Apprehenfion,  nimble  in  Reafoning, 
and  extream  a ftiwe.  They  are  very  fubjed  to 
ardent  Fevers,  Frenzies,  Pleurifies,  Madnefs, 
and  other  inflammatory  Difeafes.  Nay,  the 
Heat  is  fo  exceflive  in  that  Country,  that  I  have 
feen  feveral  of  the  Inhabitants  -  urg’d  by  it  to 
the  lafl  Degree  of  Impatience  and  Madnefs. 

Not  withstanding  the  above-mention’d  Incon- 
veniencies,  Apulia  is  mferiour  to  no  Country  in 
Italy ,  for  the  incredible  Fertility  of  the  Soil  } 
for  the  Healthynefs  of  a  pure,  dry,  and  free  Air, 
that  is  not  tainted  with  the  Foulnefs  of  flagna- 
ting  Whiter}  for  the  plealant  Profped  of  the 
Sea,  and  an  Affluence  of  Fifh,  and  ail  forts  of 
Meat.  To  be  plain,  in  all  my  Travels  thro7  /- 
taly ,  Dalmatia ,  &c.  I  never  met  with  better' 
fcented  and  better  tailed  Fruit  than  in  Apulia . 
All  their  Wines  almoll  are  black,  but  withal 
fo  fragrant  and  powerful,  that  they  would  ferve 
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better  for  a  vulnerary'  Balfam,  than  an  Inter* 
tainment  at  Table,  The  Province  ol  Bari  pro¬ 
duces  great  Plenty  of  Wheat  and  Almonds,  up* 
on  which  ’tis  call’d  the  great  Barn  of  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  Countries.  The  Province  of  Lecc& 
abounds  with  Oil,  Wine,  and  Wheats  and  the 
Oil  of  this  Country  being  reckon’d  the  bed:  Oil 
in  Italy ,  is  exported  to  all  foreign  Countries» 
The  Plane,  the  Poplar,  and  the  other  fhady 
Trees  that  are  chiefly  valued  for  Pleafure  and 
Refreflmient,  are  very  uncommon  in  Afulia * 
The  manur’d  Fields  are  plentifully  dock’d  with 
Olives,  Vines,  and  Wheat  ^  as  th.e  unmanur’d 
are  with  Rofemary,  Sage,  Penny-royal,  and 
Thyme,  the  common  Padurage  of  the  Animals 
of  that  Country.  * 

Now  fudh  is  the  Temperament  of  the  Climate, 
Soil,  and  Inhabitants  of  this  Country,  a  geo^- 
graphical  Defer iption  of  which  you  have  in  the 
Ard  Figure  of  the  annex’d  Cut,  and  in  which 
the  Tarantula  breeds }  being  a  little  Animal  im¬ 
patient  of  Cold,  that  keeps  under  Ground  i§| 
Winter,  during  which  Time  it  tffos  no  ma|§? 
ner  of  Food.  About  ten  Years  ago,  when  I  was 
at  Nafles ,  I  fliut  up  feveral  of  them  in  a  Via! 
half  full  of  Earth,  immediately  upon  their  com¬ 
ing  from  Afulia ,  and  found  that  they  lived  for 
above  a  Month  without  Food. 

Tho’  this  Infe£fc  infefls  Men  and  other  Ani¬ 
mals, yet  ’tis  more  infefted  it  felf  by  a  little 
Creature  not  unlike  a  Wafp,  with  a  dreak’d 
partkcolour’d  Back,  and  a  blackifh  Belly  ^  which 
greedily  hunts,  kills,  and  feeds  upon  Tarantula* 
and  the  other  forts  of  Spiders.  But,  what  is  yet 
more  wonderful,  the  Tarantula*  s  are  fo  hodile 
one  to  another,  that  if  you  put  ten  of  them  in 
one  Vefleb  they’ll  kill  one  another  ’till  only 

one 


onefurvives  the  reft}  nay,  if  you  fhut  hut  two. 
up  in  any  one  Veflei,  the  one  kills  and  eats  the 
other  in  a  very  ffiort  Time. 

In  Winter  they  lie  clofe  in  their  Dens,  and 
In  Summer  they  draggle  out  and  haunt  the  open 
Fields,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for  Travellers. 
When  the  Peafants  have  a  mind  to  catch  ’em, 
they  come  to  their  Holes,  and  with  a  fmall 
Reed  imitate  the  murmuring  buzzing  Noife  of 
Flies }  upon  which  the  Tarantula  comes  forth  in 
queft  of  the  Flies  or  Bees  thus  counterfeited, 
and  falls  into  the  Snare,  They  have  like  wife  a 
way  of  taking  them  with  a  fmall  Switch  ^  for 
upon  wagging  the  Switch  lb  as  to  make  an  a- 
greeable  Miffing,  and  holding  the  End  of  it  to 
the  Mouth  of  the  Hole,  they  come  out  and 
crawl  up  the  Wand. 


C  H  A  P.  Ill 


The  Anatomy  of  the  Tarantula.  ] 


Tarantula  is  a  fort  of  Spider  or  Phalangium 


JML  an  accurate  Description  of  which  you 
have  in  the  fecond  and  third  Figures  of  the  an¬ 
nex  d  Cut.  It  has  eight  Feet,  four  on  each 
fide,  and  each  Foot  has  three  Knots  or-joynts. 
The  two  Fore-feet  are  lefs  than  the  other  fix  ^ 
and  this  Diver fity  of  the  Magnitude  of  Feet  is 
common  to  molt  Spiders for  fometimes  the 
fore,  and  fometimes  the  hind  Feet  are  the  long- 
eft*,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  fo  contriv’d  by  the 
Almighty  Architect,  both  to  favour  their  Agi¬ 
lity,  and  to  qualilie  ’em  for  the  convenient 
Weaving  of  various  Webs. 

An  Afulian  Tarantula  is  equal  in  Bulk,'  or  ra¬ 


ther 
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L.hei  bigger  than  a  Wallnut;  its  IVTagnitude  Is 
much  the  fame  with  the  Draught  of  the  fecond 
and  third  Figure.  Its  Body  is  divided  into  two 
principal  Parts,  namely  the  Bread:.  and  the  Bil¬ 
ly;  which  feem  to  be  dif-joyn’d  the  one  from 
the  other,  but  in  Eifeft  are  joyn’d  by  a  Render 
Ligament  or  little  Knot.  The  Head  is  not  fe¬ 
ver  d  from  the  Bread  and  Shoulders,  as  bein«-  a 
Continuation  of  the  fame.  The  firft  Thins?  we 
meet  with  in  the  Head  is  a  Bone,  from  which 

there  grows  out  two  Webs  like  a  hooked  Pair 
of  Tongs  or  Pincers,  (a  d)  the  Point  of  which 
is  very  lharp,  and  by  that  Means  they  pierce, 
the  Skin  very  readily  like  two  Spouts,  of  Poy- 
fon.  The  Subftance  of  thefe  Webs  is  cruAy 
i’.nd  fnaole,  and  in  the  IVFale  T^avantuld s  they 
are  firmer  and  /harper  than  in  the  Female. 
1  h;ele  Pincers- you  may  fee  accurately  delinea- 
ted  in  the  Micrograpkia  of  Philip  Bonanni  t he  |e- 
hut,  whofe  Hiftory  of  the  Vatican  will  be  fpee- 
ii  sly  publiih  d.  idext  to  the  Webs  or  Fonts 

we  meet  with  two  little  Horns,  (hh)  which  take 

their  Rife  not  far  from  the  Webs,  and  have  two 
joynts:  The  outermoft  Point  of  thefe  is  /harp¬ 
er  and  lmal ler.  in  the  Females  than  in  the  Males 
as  you  may  iec  in  t lie  Cut.  1  hefe  Horns  they 
move  continually  and  forcibly,  efpecially  when 
they  approach  to  their, Prey.  >  „  ' 
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They  hav.e  eigir 


it 


Eye 


s  m  their 


,t.  -7  . ,  ■  VT  which 

is  likewile  bbfcrved  m  all  the  Phaiawia  and  lar o- 

er  Spiders  that  Weave  Webs,  as  well  as  our  Ta¬ 
rantula  :  But  the  Binoculi,  or  thole  which  have 
hilt  two  Eyes,  Weave  no  Webs  that  we  know 
u,  and  differ  from  the  Oflonocitli  in  Magnitude. 
Figure,  Subitanee,  Proportion,  of  Limbs,  ehc„ 
J  neir  Eyes  are  fmooth  and  bright,  and  free 
L1  ffie  little  Rulings  obferv’d  in  other  Infe&s, 
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Four  of  thefe  Eyes  are  bigger  than  the  other ; 
that  is,  there  are  two  on  each  Side  of  the  Head 
which  are  eafiiy  perceiv’d  without  the  Help  of 
a  Microfcope.  The  other  four  are  lelfer:,  they 
lie  in  a  parallel  Line  under  the  former,  and  are 
fcarce  perceivable  without  a  Microfcope.  All 
thefe  are  to  be  feen  in  the  annex’d  Figures. 
Their  Eyes  are  fometimes  black,  and  fometimes 
blewifh.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
tell  you  what  Motive  induced  the  Almighty 
Architect  to  alot  fuch  a  Multiplicity  of  Eyes 
to  the  Tarantula  and  the  other  weaving  Spiders, 
uniefs  it  be  that  the  Plurality  of  Eyes  facilitates 
the  weaving  Part:,  for,  as  I  intimated  already, 
thofe  which  do  not  weave  have  but  two  Eyes. 

The  eight-ey’d  Spiders  have  a  Belly  that’s  di¬ 
vided  by  a  great  Incifion  from  the  Bread:,  and 
their  Anm  mews  fome  Rifings  or  Appendages, 
which  fend  forth  the  Threads  of  which  the 
Webs  are  weav’d.  The  Taraatula  is  a  hairy  A~ 
nimal,  and  the  Hair  riles  very  obfervably  all 
over  the  Body.  The  external  Colour  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  is  various,  for  fome  are  of  a  quail-colour, 
others  of  an  afhy  or  whitifh,  and  others  again 
of  a  blackifh  flea-like  Colour  }  nay,  fome  have 
Spots  and  Stars  here  and  there.  Thole  of  a 
quail  or  a  whitifh  Colour,  have  a  round  Belly 
and  a  little  Mouth-,  butthefpoted  havealharp- 
er  Back.  Their  Skin  is  foft^  in  the  Males  ’tis 
harder  than  in  the  Females,  only  it  does  not  go 
the  Length  of  a  crufty  Subitanee. 

I  wave  the  Vilcera  of  the  Tarantula ,  upon  the 
Confideration  that  their  friable  and  loft  Sub¬ 
itanee  renders  the  minute  Stru&ure  unperceiv- 
able:  But  I  have  a  Itrong  Mind,  lb metime  or 
other,  to  put  ’em  into  fome  iliptick  Water, 
that  fo  their  Parts  being  conlblidated  may  bear 
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the  Knife.  JToochius  in  his  Micrograph.  Ohf  47. 
affirms  of  the  long-footed  Spider,  that  it  refem- 
bles  a  Sea-Crab,  and  that  its  inward  Parts  would 
be  found  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Sea-Crab,  if 
their  brittle  Subftance  did  but  allow  of  Difie- 
<ftion.  Among  the  inward  Vifcera  we  ma y  rec¬ 
kon  the  Receptacles  of  the  Threads,  fitch!  as 
the  Italians  have  lately  difcover’d  in  the  Silk- 
Worms,  and  of  which  the  learned  Rhedi  dif- 
eourfes  at  large  in  his  Book  de  Gener « Infefl.  where 
he  like  wife  advances  many  curious  and  remark¬ 
able  Things  of  the  Spider’s  Thread.  Here  l 
liTttft  obferve  by  the  Bye,  That  the  cight-ey’d 
Spiders  void  none  but  liquid  Excrements j 
Whereas  thole  of  the  two-ey’d  are  always  foiid, 
notwithftanding  that  both  of  ’eirufeed  equally 
on  Flies  and  fuch  other  Infehts* 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

A  Dejcription  of  the  Se'ed-Jreffels ,  the  Eggy  and 
the  Generation  of  the  Tarantula  :  With 
fome  occasional  R  ernarks  on  the  Eggs  of  Offer  sy 
and  on  Seed  in  General . 

THE  Tarantula  takes  itsOrigin  from  an  Egg, 
and  propagates  its  Species  by  the  fame 
Means  as  well  as  all  other  Animals.  Their  Spe¬ 
cies  confilts  of  Male  and  Female  that  couple  to- , 
gether,  and  are  endow’d  with  proportional  fe¬ 
minal  Vellels}  that  is,  the  Female  is  provided 
with  an  Ovarium ,  and  the  Male  with  fuch  Or¬ 
gans  as  prepare  a  prolific k  Spirit ,  and  even 
with  a  Pizzie  which  rifesfrom  the  Seam  that 
joy  ns  the  Breaft  and  the  Belly,  and  has  a  black- 
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*fh  Colour  with  a  wreath’d  Form,  not  mil  ike 
the  Sting  of  a  Fly,  as  the  excellent  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  Severinus  has  well  obferv’d  in  his  Zootomla . 

The  Males  are  lefs  than  the  Females,  and 
of  a  dryer  Structure,  as  you  may  fee  from  the 
annex’d  Figures }  and  the  Females  have  longer 
and  nimbler  Feet,  all  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Structure  being  of  the  fame  Proportion  in  both. 

Thefe  Animals  couple  near  the  Beginning  of 
June*,  at  which  Time  moft  Animals  are  proud 
with  prolihek  Seed.  Arlftotle  in  his  HI  ft.  Ani- 
mat.  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  fays  of  the  Spiders,  That  when 
the  Female  Spider  has  drawn  out  the  Cobweb, 
the  Male  does  the  fame  *,  and  after  a  Repetition 
of  fuch  mutual  Services,  they  couple  together 
Back  to  Back  }  this  Way  of  Copulation  being 
moll  convenient  for  them,  by  reafon  of  the 
orbicular  Form  of  their  Bellies.  But  for  my 
part  I  freely  own,  that  Obfervation  has  not  yet 
inform’d  me  whether  they  couple  thus  back¬ 
wards,  or  Face  to  Face.  If  we  dill e£t  a 
Tarantula  with  young,  we  find  in  it  an  Ovarium 
compos’d  of  little  Bladders  full  of  little  Eggs. 
Thefe  Eggs  begin  to  be  fecundated  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Summer,  at  which  Time  the  Belly 
of  the  Tarantula  i wells,  as  you  fee  it  in  the  third 
Figure,  (for  the  fecond  Figure  reprelents  a 
Male.)  A  few  Days  after  the  Impregnation  it 
brings  forth  or  lays  a  Bladder  full  of  little 
Eggs,  fuch  as  you  fee  delineated  in  Figure  4. 

This  Bladder  or  duller  of  little  Eggs  is  of  a 
Sky-Colour,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  0- 
varmm  of  Shell-Fifli,  the  Colour  of  which 
is  yellowifli  and  fhining.  The  Tarantula  having 
thus  laid  the  Bladder,  imbraces  it  very  ciofe,  as 
you  fee  in  Fig.  3.  and  continues  fo  to  do  for  12, 
15,  or  20  Days*,  after  which  it  leaves  it  in  the 
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Fields,  where  the  further  Operation  of  the  Sun 
brings  the  Eggs  to  fuch  a  State  of  Maturity  as 
is  xequilite  for  their  breaking  forth.  It  lays  its 
Eggs  after  the  fame  Manner  with  the  other 
Spiders,  and  its  Bag  lies  near  the  Fundament  \ 
which  Aldt  ovandus  has  likewife  obferv’d  in  his 
Book  de  InfeSt.  fol.  6 25.  I  obferAd  (fays  he)  in 
the  Belly  of  a  Spider  a  great  Heap  of  Eggs ,  as  fmall 
as  Atoms,  which  we're  white,  and  gave  a  Crack  when 
I  pre (fed  ’ em  with  my  Finger . 

A  Tarantula  is  not  impregnated  till  ’tis  a  Year 
or  two  old,  at  which  time  ’tis  reckon’d  to  be  of 
a  Rignefs  proper  for  Generation.  In  the  Time 
of  Copulation  and  Impregnation,  the  Male  and 
Female  are  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  thus 
they  continue  till  the  Female  is  juft  ready  to 
lay  $  upon  which  the  Male  leaves  her,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  Hie  lays  feveral  Bladders  of  Eggs 
all  the  Summer  long. 

This  Bladder  of  Eggs  refembles,  in  Figure 
and  Magnitude,  a  Lupine  as  you  fee  it  repre- 
fented,  Fig.  4.  If  you  cut  it  up  thro’  the  Mid** 
die, you’ll  And  within  it  a  vaft  Quantity  of  little 
Eggs,  fometimes  Hundreds  and  above  j  fee 
Fig.  5.  Thefe  little  Eggs  are  rang’d  in  a  regu- 
lar  Order,  and  mutually  joyn’d  by  thin  flaggy 
Threads,  dr  rather  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  Slime» 
One  of  the  Eggs  a~part  is  as  big  as  a  Millet 
Seed,  and  ibrnetimes  as  a,  White-Poppy  Seed» 
They  are  every  Way  round:,  and  their  outer 
Membrane  is  very  thin  and  friable,  in  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  which  are  contained  the  flrft  Threads  of 
the  Spiders,  which  the  further  Influence  of  the 
Sun  quickly  brings  to  Light.  From  the  flrft 
Laying  of  the  Eggs  to  the  perfeH  Exclulion, 
there's  an  Interval  of  feveral  Days  ^  fometimes 
20,  and '  fometimes  30  in  the  parch’d  Soil  of  yT 
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pulla  y  lefs  or  more,  according  as  the  Tarantula \ 
frequents  the  Plain  or  the  mountainous  Parts 
of  the  Country. 

Now,  that  1  am  fpeaking  of  the  Eggs  of  In¬ 
fers,  ’twill  not  be  improper  to  put  in  a  few 
Remarks  of  the  Eggs  of  Oyfters,  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  which  is  fo  little  known  among  Philofo- 
phers.  Laft  May  I  made  my  Remarks  on  ibme 
Oyfters  brought  alive  from  Naples  to  Rome  *,  and 
in  viewing  with  a  Microfcope,  the  Milk  that 
floats  in  their  Cavity,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  a  Collediion  of  very  little  Eggs,  or  of 
thfi,  minuteft  Oyfters  fwimming  confufedly  in 
a  flimy  or  relinous  fort  of  Juice.  If  you  fpread 
this  Milk  upon  a  Glafs,  and  hold  it  before  «a 
ftrong  Light,  you’ll  obferve  with  a  Microfcope 
a  fort  of  fvYinging  Motion,  and  a  wandring 
'Progrefs  of  the  Parts  of  the  Milk,  as  if  fuch 
Progreftions  were  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Moti¬ 
on  of  the  future  Animal.  Modefty  will  not 
fuller  me  to  take  notice  of  the  very  lively  Mo- 
tions,that  a  famous  Phyfician  of  Italy  has  obferv- 
ed  in  the  Seed  of  other  Animals. 

Milk  new  drawn  from  a  She-Goat,  and  fpread 
upon  a  Glafs,  reprefents  under  a  Microfcope  ail 
infinite  Quantity  of  very  minute  Globules,  or 
little  Balls,  that  move  nimbly  to  and  again 
31  ay,  Fve  obferv’d  this  nimble  Motion  in  thefe 
Globules  two  or  three  Days  after  ’twas  milk’d, 
provided  the  Milk  was  not  turn’d  or  corrupted : 
And  if  you  add  a  little  Water  to  the  Milk-j  you 
will  find  the  Motion  yet  more  manifeft.  Thefe 
Remarks  L  made  with  a  J^licrofcope  of  three 
Glafies,  which  was  fo  contriv’d,  as  to  have  the 
thing  to  be  view’d  plac’d  conveniently  againft 
the  Light,  and  confequently  Purvey’d  with 
;more  Accuracy  -and  Nicenefs. 

To 
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To  return  to  the  Milk  of  Oyfters :  I  fay,  this 
Milk  is  nothing  but  a  Collection  of  an  infinite 
Number  of  little  Eggs  or  Oyfters,  fwimming 
confuledly  in  a  flimy  or  refinous  Sort  of  Liquor. 
But  I  cannot  guefs  at  the  Ufe  of  this  whitifh  and 
flimy  Glue  interfpers’d  among  the  Eggs,  unlefs 
it  be  that  the  Author  of  Nature  deligned  not 
only  a  quicker  Maturation  of  the  tender  Brood 
of  the  Oyfters,  by  Virtue  of  a  gentle  and  bal- 
famick  Moifture,  but  like  wife  a  firmer  Adhe- 
lion  of  the  fame  to  the  Rocks,  when  put  forth 
by  the  Mother^  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
able  to  withftand  the  Shocks  of  the  Wind  and 
the  Sea,  and  attain  to  a  due  Growth  by  Vertue 
of  the  Eirmnefs  thus  procur’d. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Bitings  of  the  Tarantula. 


EE  Tarantula  is  not  venomous  in  every 


JL  Country,  nor  in  every  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
but  only  in  A 'pulta,  and  that  in  Summer,  efpe~ 
cially  about  the  Dog-Bays.  The  Sting  of  it  is 
not  offenfive  in  Winter  and,  which  is  Arrange, 
the  Tarantula's  that  haunt  the  very  Mountains 
that  border  upon  Apulia ,  do  no  harm,  let  Em 
bite  when  they  will.  The  nocive  Sort  are  bred 
in  the  Fields  of  Apulia^  and  do  Harm  chiefly 
in  Summer, by  reafon  that  their  Poyfon  is  then 
exalted  by  the  fcorching  Beams  of  the  Sun, 
which  makes  Em  fo  mad  and  raging  that  they 
aflault  every  one  that  comes  near  Em :  Nay 
they  are  not  only  offenfive  to  Men,  but  to  o~ 
ther  Animals:  Which  is  likewife  obferved  by 
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\ALlianm\  lib.  1.  cap*  5«  where  he  informs  us  that 

the  Tarantula’s  are  pernicious  to  Harts,  and  that 

Ivy  is  their  only  Remedy  }  infomuch,  that  they 

die  if  they  do  not  eat  of  it  in  a  very  fhort  time 

after  they’re  hurt.  The  Inhabitants  of  Apulia 

are  of  Opinion,  That  their  Wounds  are  molt 

pernicious  in  the  Seafon  of  Coition}  that  is,  a- 

bout  the  Beginning  of  Summer  }  upon  the  Plea 

that  their  Poyfon  is  then  exalted  both  by  the 

,  * 

venereal  Rage  and  the  Summer  Sun,  as  ’tis  com¬ 
monly  reported  of  other  venomous  Animals. 
But  after  all,  their  Stings  are  very  venomous  in 
the  after  Part  of  the  Summer,  as  well  as  at  the 
Time  of  their  venereal  Pride, 

In  that  Part  of  Apulia  which  goes  by  the  Name 
of  Bari0  the  Reapers  are  frequently  bit  by  ’em} 
Tor  that  Province  being  a  very  wide  and  plea- 
fant  Plain,  covered  with  Wheat,  with  few  or 
no  Trees,  is  roafled  and  inflam’d  as  ’twere  by 
the  Beams  of  the  Sun}  the  exceflive  Heat  of 
which  infpires  -  the  Tarantula’s  with-  a  greater 
Rage,  and  makes  ’em  let  upon  the  Reapers  and 
Travellers  with  greater  Fury.  Particularly, 
the  Pveapers  are  very  much  expos’d  to  their 
Bites:  for  the  Tarantulas  making  their  Progrels 
either  upon  the  Naftynefs  of  the  Furrows,  or 
upon  the  Stalks  of  the  Wheat,  fallen  readily 
upon  their  Plands  or  Feet}  and  for  that  Reafon, 
they  are  wont  to  -  wear  Boots  to  guard  off  the 
Injury.  -  •  u! 

’  I  is  generally  believ’d  that  a  Viper  does  not 
bite  but  when  Tis  provok’d}  and  accordingly 
we  fee  Tome  Mountebanks  handle  ’em  without 
receiving  any  Injury,  becaufe  they  handle,  ’em 
dexteroufly  and  without  Violence.  Upon  this 
Afertion  Mr*  Charafs  grounds  his  Opinion, 
That  there  is  no  Poyfon  hid  in  a  Viper,  but 
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that  all  the  Force  of  the  Venom  lies  in  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  the  Viper,  their  being  inflam’d  and  in- 
rag’d  by  external  Violence'}  infomuch  that 
when  the  Spirits,  thus  inflam’d  and  exalted  to 
a  virulent  Temper,  are  mix’d  with  the  Hu¬ 
mors  of  Animals,  they  prefently  raife  a  fatal 
Storm  of  Symptoms.  But  the  contrary  being 
made  out  by  the  folid  Experiments  of  my  learn- 
ed  Friend  Mr.  Rhedi ,  I  leave  the  Truth  to  be 
decided  by  impartial  judges. 

Let  better  Heads  judge,  whether  the  lame 
Queftion  will  lie  upon  the  Venom  of  the  Taran¬ 
tula  :  This  1  know  by  my  own  Eyes,  That  a 
Tarantula  attacks  Perlbns  afleep,  as  well  as  a- 
wake  }  and  without  any  Provocation,  as  well  as 
when  ’tis  irritated }  and  that  in  both  Cafes  its 
Bites  are  venomous.  When  it  bites,  it  throws 
out  a  fmall  and  fcarce  perceivable  Quantity  of 
Liquor;  but  indeed,  I.  am  yet  to  learn  whether 
that  Liquor  is  the  Venom,  or  the  Vehicle  of  in¬ 
flam’d  and  venomous  Spirits.  -’Tis  likewife 
manifeft  from  the  Experience  of  the  Apulians , 
That  not  only  their  Bites,  but  even  the  Li¬ 
quors  in  which  they  are  ftiffl’d,  are  capable  to 
produce  pernicious  Efle&s.  And  this  we  find 
confirm’d  by  an  £ye-Witnefs,  namely,  Epipha - 
nius  Ferdinandiis^  cap.  2.  cbferv.  81.  Now  this  o- 
verthrows  the  Opinion  of  the  inflam’d  Spirits, 
for  all  the  Force  of  the  Spirits  is  funk  in  the 
Liquor'}  and  therefore  we  conclude,  That  tii£ 
Venom  of  the  Tarantula  is  lodg’d  in  a  more  fo¬ 
lid  Subject. 

The  Bite  of  a  Tarantula  raifes  a  Senfe  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Stinging  of  a  Bee  or  an  Ant* 
After  the  Part  is  bit,  ’tis  circumfcrib’d  with  a 
little  Circle  of  a  livid,  yellow,  black,  or  fome 
fuch  Colour ,}  a  very  violent  Pain  infues,  and 
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tometimes  inftead  of  the  Pain  there’s  a  Num- 
nefs,  and  divers  fuch  like  Symptoms,  accord¬ 
ing  to '  the  various  Colour  and  Magnitude  of 
the  Tarantula ,  the  various  Exaltation  of  the  V  e¬ 
nom,  the  various  Conftitution  of  the  Patient, 
and  fuch  other  Thingsjwhich  cannot  be  fet  in  a 
clearer  Light,  than  by  giving  fome  Hiftories  of 
Perfons  bit  by  ’em  j  which  the  Reader  will  meet 
with  a  little  lower. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Difeafes  and  Symptoms 
that  enfue  upon  the  Bite  of  the*  Tarantula. 

THE  Life  of  Man  is  always  a  Scene  of  Un- 
happinefs,  but  ’tis  yet  unhappyer  when 
Tis  teaz’d  with  Difeafes,  and  unhappyeft  of  all 
when  plagu’d  with  Poyfon.  The  Poyfon  of  the 
Tarantula  affords  us  a  deplorable  InR ance  of  this 
CJnhappynefs^  for  fuch  is  the  peculiar  and  un¬ 
common  Nature  of  this  Venom,  That  when 
once  it  feizes  the  Body,  it  either  kills  the  Pati¬ 
ent  out  of  hand,  if  Mufick  and  a  feafonable 
ITfe  of  Remedies  does  not  immediately  take 
place  j  or,  when  thefe  are  employ’d,  makes 
fiich  a  deep  Impreflion  upon  the  Fluids  of  the 
Body,  that  it  revives  (as  it  were)  every  Year, 
and  particularly  in  the  three  Months  of  Sum¬ 
mery  and  uniefs  this  anniverfary  Return  be  mi¬ 
tigated  for  the  Time  with  Dancing  and  the  o- 
ther  Antidotes,  it  keeps  the  Patient  all  that 
Year  under  an  innumerable  Train  of  grievous 
piforders. 

■  Commonly  the  Tarantula  bites  People  when 

they 
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they*  are  afleep,  and  not  aware  of  ’em;  but  if 
the  Perfon  thus  bit  is  awake,  he  feels  fuch  a 
Pinch  as  if  he  were  flung  by  a  Bee  or  an  Ant. 
The  Part  affected  is  feiz’d  fomet lines  with  Pain, 
andfometimes  with  a  great  Numnefs;  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  Wound  given,  5tis  furround- 
ed  with  a  livid,  black,  or  y  elloWifti  Circle  *,  and 
foon  after  rifesin  a  painful  Swelling,  which  up¬ 
on  Recourfe  to  Mu  lick  and  the  Ufe  of  Reme¬ 
dies,  vanifbes  along  with  the  other  Symptoms. 

A  few  Hours  after  the  Bite,  the  Patient  is 
leiz’d  with  a  great  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a 
heavy  Anguifh  of  Heart,  and  a  prodigious  Sad- 
nefs ;  his  Voice  is  forrowful  and  querulous,  and 
his  Eyes  difttirb’d  ;  and  when  he's  ask’d  by  the 
By-ftanders  where  his  Pain  lies,  he  either  makes 
no  Anfwer  at  all,  or  points  with  his  Hand  to  the 
Region  of  the  Heart,  as  if  that  were  moft  af¬ 
fected.  - ;  :  ’ 

Thiele  Symptoms  are  moft  frequent  upon  the 
.firft  Invafion  of  the  Illneis;  but  they  are  not 
perpetual,  neither  are  they  common  to  all  Pa¬ 
tients  ;  nay,  they  are  not  produc’d  by  all 
Tarantula  s  ;  for  the  Symptoms  vary  purfli- 
ant  to  the  Variety  or  the  Nature  of  the  Taran - 
tula ,  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  and  the 
greater  or  Idler  Violence  of  the  Summer  Pleat. 
Accordingly, the  Apulians  obferve  that  the  Taran¬ 
tula  of  the  Northern  Places  of  Apulia  are  worfe, 
and  occcafion  more  grievous  Symptoms;  and 
Withal, that  thofe  who  are  bit  by  ’em, are  pleas'd 
with  leveral  Colours,  efpecially  a  red,  green, 
blue,  &c.  but  not  a  black;  infomuch,  that  if 
the  Attendants  have  Cloaths  on  of  a  Colour 
that’s  ungrateful  to  the  Patient,  they  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  retire  out  of  their  Sight;  for  upon  feeing 
the  Colour  they  diflike,  they  are  prefently  fei- 
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zed  with  an  Anguifh  at  Heart,  and  a  Renewal 
of  the  Symptoms. 

The  Symptoms  vary  in  purfuance  of  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  the  Tarantula's.  The  whitifh  Tarantula 
caules  a  flight  Pain,  follow’d  by  an  Itching,  a 
pricking  Pain  in  the  Belly,  and  a  Loofenefs. 
The  fpotted  Tarantula  caufeth  a  fharper  Pain 
and  Itching,  and  even  Senfelelhefs,  Heavinefs, 
Pain  of  the  Head,  Shivering  of  the  whole 
Body,  and  the  like.  The  blackifh  Tarantula , 
befldes  all  the  fore-mentioned  evil  Effects,  is 
attended  with  a  Swelling  and  grievous  Pain  in 
the  Part  that  is  flung,  Cramps,  Chillnefs,  and  a 
cold  Sweat  all  over  the  Body,  Speechlefnefs, 
an  Inclination  to  vomit,  Extention  of  the  Yard, 
Swelling  of  the  Belly,  and  others  to  be  fpoken 
of  afterwards. 

Since  of  the  numerous  and  almofl  incredible 
Symptoms  of  Perfons  flung  by  the  Tarantula , 
many  feem  to  flow  from  a  depraved  Imaginati¬ 
on,  ’twill  be  realonable  enough  to  aflert,  That 
this  fort  of  Poyfon,  after  the  fliarp  Fit  of  the 
violent  Symptoms,  which  appear  for  the  flrfl 
Days,  is  over,  ends  at  lafl  in  a  peculiar  Kind 
of  Melancholy  ;  which  continually  hangs  upon 
the  fick  Perfon,  till  by  Dancing,  or  Singing,  or 
Change  of  Age,  thofe  violent  impreflions  are 
quite  extirpated  from  the  Blood  and  the  Fluid 
of  the  Nerves:,  which  very  few  have  the  Hap- 
pinefs  to  meet  with:  for  ’tis  certain  let  a  Per- 
Ion  be  once  flung,  there’s  no  Expectation  of 
ever  being  perfectly  cur’d. 

This  Aflertion  has  for  its  Condonation  innu-  - 
merable  Symptoms  which  fmell  flrong  of  a  Dif- 
order’d  Fancy  }  for  many  of  thefe  Perfons  are 
never  well  but  among  Graves,  and  in  folitary 
Places;  and  they’ll  lav  themfelves  alonv  on  a 
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Bier,  as  if  they  were  really  dead  ^  they’ll  throw 
themfeives  into  a  Pit,  as  if  they  were  in  DiR 
pair.  Maids  and  Women,  otherwife  chaft  e- 
nough,  without  any  Regard  to  Modefty,  fall  a 
iighifig,  howling,  and  into  very  indecent  Mo¬ 
tions,  difcovering  their  Nakednefs  \  they  love 
to  be  tbfs’d  to  and  again  in  the  Air,  and  the 
like.  There  are  fome  that  will  rowl  themfeives 
in  the  Dirt  like  Swine,  and  are  mightily  pleas’d 
with  the  Rxercife.  Others  again  you  cannot 
pleafe,  uniefs  they  be  foundly  drubb’d  on  the 
Breech,  Heels,  Feet,  Back,  &c .  And  there  are 
fome  that  take  a  great  Plea  Hire  in  Running. 

There  are  alfo  curious  Obfervations 
made  about  Colours }  fome  of  which  are  very 
agreeable  to  thofe  Perfons,  as  others  arooffen- 
iive  to  ’em  *,  and  according  to  the  different 
Degree  of  Depravation  in  the  Fancy,  fometimes 
they  are  refrefti’d  or  offended  with  one  Colour, 
fometimes  with  another. 


CHAR  VII. 

A  farther  Explication  of  the  other  Symptoms ? 
and  their  Analogy  with  other  Difeajes. 

GEneraliy  fpeaking  the  Symptoms  of  perfons 
flung  with  the  Tarantida,upm.  the  fir  ft  Ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Poifon,  are  much  like  thofe  ufu- 
ally  obferv’d  in  malignant  Fevers,  proceeding 
from  Coagulation  ^  fuch  as  pains  at  the  Heart, 
a  difficulty  of  Breathing,  a  ftrange  irregularity 
anddiforder  in  the  Pulfe,  a  fudden  and  almoft 
fatal  failure  of  the  animal  and  vital  A&ions.Ofall 
thde  things,  my  honoured  Father  is  an  eye  wit- 
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nefs,  who  not  many  year's  ago  at  Lecce  m 
j4fulU ,  where  he  is  a  Phyfician  of  eRablifo- 
ed  Reputation,  as  every  one  knows,  obferv- 
ed  that  when  three  fick  Perfons  were  brought 
hither  from  the  Country,  fick  of  this  malig¬ 
nant  Fever  ,and  having  many  Symptoms  very  lik  e 
thofethat  appear  in  Perfons  bit  by  theTarantulay 
their  Parents  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  ac¬ 
tually  Rung }  '  and  therefore  having  lent  for 
the  mufick  (  tho’  my  Father  oppos’d  it  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  afford,  them  the  diRem- 
per  was  a  malignant  fever, proceedingfrom  theCo- 
agulation  of  the  Blood)  the  poor  Patients  at  the 
initgmce  and  perfwafion  of  their  Parents,  fell  a 
dancing  together.  One  of  them  very  fairly 
danc’d  himlelf  off’ the  Stage,  and  the  other  two 
did  not  ftay  long  behind*,  Whence  we. colled, 
that  this  malignant  Fever  is  very  often  miRakeft 
by  Phyficians.  As  for  thePoifon  of  the  Tarantula , 
if  1  am  able  tojudg  of  any  thing,  I  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Poifon  has  its  principal  feat  in  the 
Liquor  of  the  Nerves,  or  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  i  For  continual  pains  of  the  Head,  Faint- 
ings,  akeing  of  the  Bones,  nnablenefs  to  move, 
pains  of  the  Stomach,  ficknefs  at  the  Heart, 
andfuchlikeSymptoms  abundantly  difcover  the 
diRemper’d  Rate  of  the  Spirits- But  yet  1  would 
not  exclude  an  antecedent  virulent  Dilpofi- 
tion  of  the  Blood  it  feif. 

The  principal  Parts  thatfeemto  fuffer  moR 
by  this  Poifon,  are  the  Stomach  and  Heart, 
(if  by  the  Heart  we  may  underRand  the  Mafs 
of  Blood  that  circulates  through  it.*,  for  I  have 
no  mind  to  contend  about  the  term)  for 
they  are  feldom  free  from  diforders  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Qualms,  ThirR,  want  of  Appetite,  An¬ 
gui  Hi  at  Heart,  Convulfions,  Heavinefs,  Prei- 
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fere  in  the  BreaB  j  whence  they  are  always 
mourning,  fighing,  pale  ancl  Blent.  And  it’s 
worth  the  while  to  rematk,  that  many  of  our 
Country  Women  in  the  Greenfichnefs ,  have  had 
almoB  the  lame  Symptoms,  with  thofe  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  Perfons  poifon’d  by  the  Tarantula ;  and 
becaufe  they  have  been  fuppos’d  to  be  really 
infefted,  they  have  taken  up  a  cufiom  of  Danc¬ 
ing  every  year,  and  by  this  means  have  had 
the  good  luck  to  rid  themfelves  altogether  of 
that  DiBemper,  and  the  frequent  Fits  of  the 
Mother  :  In  regard  this  Exercife  has  remov’d 
thefe  and  feverai  fuch  DiBempers  through  Sweat¬ 
ing,  we  may  hence  draw  a  practical  Aphorifin, 
that  fuch  Dillempers  of  Women  will  never  be 
more  reafonably  cured,  than  by  Brenghtning  Me¬ 
dicaments  that  may  exalt  the  waBed  and  lan¬ 
guid  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  not  by  Purgatives, 
Saccharates,  and  the  like  *,  which  do  but  weaken 
it  the  more»  AmongB  the  principal  Corrobora¬ 
tives,  which  ferve  to  repair  the  waBed  Mafs 
of  Blood  in  Chronical  Defeafes,  I  mightily  e- 
Beem  riding  out  every  day  in  the  country  Air, 
efpecially  m  the  morning,  by  which  I  have  per¬ 
fectly  cured  fome  that  were  almoB  incurable. 
Thefe  things  I  have  taken  notice  of  by  the  Bye, 
concerning  Dancing  and  Rideing,  to  make  it  e- 
vident  how  much  Exercife  ferves  to  Brengthea 
and  refrelh  the  fpritelefs  Mafs  of  Blood  in  Chro 
nical  Cafes,  When  all  other  kind  of  Remedies 
are  to  no  purpofe,  efpecially  if  the  DiBemper 
has  its  Rife  from  any  Trouble  in  the.  Mind: 
But  Rideing  is  preferrable  to  all  the  reB^  for 
the  whole  force  of  that  jogging  Motion  termi¬ 
nates  downward  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Belly, 
where  a  Fermentation  is  rais’d,  by  which  the 
ftagnating  Matter  recovers  its  ioB  Circulation. 

Here 
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Here  it  muft.  not  be  conceal’d,  that  tfio* 
an  our  Country  there  is  really  fuch  a  Tiling  as 
the  Poyfon  of  the  Tarantula ,  and  Perfons  infe£fc- 
,  ed  with  it,  yet  Women,  that  make  up  a  great 
Part  of  that  Number,  very  frequently  counter- 
feit  it  under  the  Mafque  ofits  ufual  Symptoms  ; 
for,  whether  they  be  under  the  Power  of  Love, 
or  have  loft  their  Fortunes,  or  meet  with  any 
of  thofe  Evils  that  are  peculiar  to  Women,  they 
never  leave  poreing  upon  the  mournful  Object, 
till  they  run  into  Dlfpair,  or  down-right  Me¬ 
lancholy,  or  at  leaft  are  upon  the  Borders  of  it; 
and.  then  they  are  alio  under  a  Difadvantage 
of  Living  a  folitary  fort  of  Life,  like  that  of 
Nuns,  deny ’d  the  Benefit  of  free  Converfe  with 
Men,  though  never  fo  fair  and  honeft.  Befides 
all  this,  the  Climate  is  fultry,  their  Conflituti- 
on  is  of  the  lame  Nature,  their  Food  hot  and 
very  nourifhing,  and  their  Life  eafle.  Partly 
from  the  former,  and  partly  from  the  latter  of 
thefe  Caufes,  his  no  rare  thing  with  them  to 
turn  mopifh  and  melancholy:  No  Wonder 
then  if  they  be  mightily  delighted  with  Variety 
of  Mulick  and  Dancing, whence  they  feign  them 
felves  to  be  flung  by  the  Tarantula ,  on  ‘pur poke 
to  enjoy  the  agreeable  Diver fion  of  Mufick, 
which  is  only  allow’d  to  fuch  Perfons;  and  then 
the  Sham  palles  the  better, for  that  the  Pretext  is 
accompany  ?d  with  a  real  Paienefs  of  Face,Sadnefs, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Sorrow  of  Heart,  a  de¬ 
praved  Imagination,  and  the  other  Symptoms  of 
the  pretended,  rathcrthan  true  Poyfon  of  the 
Tarantula .  In  line,  the  imi  ileal  Entertainment  of 
this  Country  is  fo  very  agreeable  to  the  Women, 
that  ’tis  a  Proverb  with  us,  IT  Carnevkletto  dells 
To ww.ButthoWomencQunterfeitthisDiftemper 
fometimes ,  we  mull  not  therefore  imagine  that 
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ail  others  do  the  lame,for  there  arefome  perlons, 
otherwife  both  Learned  and  Religious,  who  not 
being  fatisfied  of  this  upon  the  credit  of  Per- 
ions  that  were  Aung, nave  made  the  experiment 
iipon  themfelves,  and  coming  into  Apulia* 
have  been  brought  into  fuch  imminent  danger 
by  being  flung  themfelves,  that  thay  have  con¬ 
te1^  unlefs  the  Mufick  had  been  ready  at 
band,  their  lives  would  have  goi«e  for’t.  The 

tame  is  afierted  by  our  Epiphanias  in  the  fore- 
cited  place. 

The  venomous  Tarantula,  as  we  faid  before 
is  found  no  where,  but  in  Apulia,  and  there 
especially  in  the  plain  Fields  •,  for  fuch  as  are 
found  in  the  neighbouring  Afountains,  are  ei¬ 
ther  without  Venom,  or  if  they  have  any,  it 
is  not  fo  .pernicious  :  and  if  one  of  the  Tarantula's 
v.  in co  Fiequent  tne  plain  Fields  be  removed, 
ln L°  otners  Countries,  as  to  Naples  or  to  Rome, 
a  Perfon  may  be  flung  by  it  without  receiving 
any  hui  t  at  all  j  at  leafl  the  evil  Effedsare  few" 
and  inconfiderable,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Relations.  Some  there  are  who  affirm. 
That  fuch  as  are  poifon’d  by  the  Tarantula,  la¬ 
bour  under  the  evil  efibct  of  the  Venom,  fo 
long  as  the  Spider  lives  ;  but  this  is  an  idle 
Story,  and  contradids  the  infallible  Experi¬ 
ence  of  the  People  of  our  Country,  fo  that  1 
need  not  fpend  time  to  refute  it. 

.  ^ot  °niy  the  Tarantula ,  but  alfo  the  Scor¬ 
pions  of  Apulia  are  venomous  ^  for  the  Sting 
of  the  latter  is  obferv’d  to  produce  almoft  the 
lame  Symptoms  as  the  Poifon  of  the  former : 
thofe  that  are  flung  by  them  delighting  them- 
i<z  ves  in  Mufick  and  Dancing,  are  cured  by  the 
very  lame  means  only,  as  1  fhall  fhew  after¬ 
wards.  For  this  reafon  many  of  the  old  Greeks, 
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&nd  our  Country-Men  too  have  been  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  all  thofe  Symptoms  which  are  com¬ 
monly  alcribed  to  the  Tarantula ,  do  principally 
proceed  from  the  Ring  of  Scorpions  ^  but  as  this 
is  alfo  againft  the  landing  Experience  of 
our  Country,  I  fhall  therefore  now  lay  down 
this  for  a  certain  Truth,  That  the  Tarantula  and 
Scorpion  of  Apulia  are  both  of  ’em  moft  veno¬ 
mous,  and  produce  almoR  the  fame  Symptoms, 
Undare  cured  by  the  fame  Means, that  is,byMu- 
iick  and  Dancing,  and  the  like.  The  Scorpions 
however  are  not  fo  virulent,  as  thole  of  Africa , 
but  more  than  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

There  are  fome  that  die  in  a  very  few  days 
after  they  are  Rung  by  the  Tarantula ,  the  ufual 
Remedies  being  of  no  advantage  to  them  at 
all  :  Others  again  are  recovered  from  imi- 
nent  Death  by  the  laid  Means.  But  the 
Seeds  of  the  Poifons  give  the  humours  of  the 
Body  fo  deep  a  tinchire  (which  is  not  ufual  in 
other  Poifons)  that  there  is  fcarce  any  poffibi- 
lity  of  utterly  extirpating  them,  fo  that  they 
feldom  fail  of  accompanying  the  Patient  to  the 
very  Grave*,  and  as  I  always  faid,  whereever 
this  Poifon  enters,  it  makes  an  indelible  Im- 
preffion. 

It  is  a  peice  of  Curiolity  to  fearch  into  the 
Period  and  Revival  of  Poifons.  The  Poifon 
of  a  Dog  has  been  fometimes  obferv’d  to  cleave 
to  the  Mafs  of  Blood  for  thirty  years,  and 
having  its  Rated  Seafons  of  recovering  its 
Vigour,  has  continued  to  the  very  death  of  the 
Perfon  infected.  Upon  this  Subjeci  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  rea  d  Hi  Manus's  HiRory  Cent.  x. 

■  Ob.  26.  concerning  a  Matron,  who  being  bit 
by  a  mad  dog,  found  the  poifon  renew’d  its 
Vigour  every  feven  years,  for  almoft  thirty 

years 
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together,  till  at  length  fhe  dyed.  5Tis  dommon- 
!y  believed,  that  if  the  Poilbn  of  a  Dog  keeps 
imdifcovered  for  40  days  together,  it  will  never 
appear  any  more  *,  but  this  appears  to  be  falfe 
from  the  forementioned  Hiftory ,  and  I  my 
felf  did  fee  at  Rome  this  very  year  idy'5.  an 
Apothecary,  who  being  bit  by  a  Dog  in  the 
month  of  -June  this  fame  year,  when  he  was  at 
'Urbino  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  having  af¬ 
terwards  come  to  Rome ,  was  on  a  fudden  taken 
with  the  Diftemper  that’s  ufual  iri  Inch  Cafes* 
and  iii  two  days  after  dy’d  about  the  midle 
of  Offober  laft  path  The  lame  thing  has  been 
obferv’d  in  a  young  Phylicianby  the  Celebrated 
Luce  as  Totius,  who  is  at  prefen  t  Phylician  to 
the  Pope,  as  he  was  lately  pleated  very  freely 
to  tell  me.  Fracaflorius  lib .  2.  de  morb .  cbntug* 
lays.  I  liiy  felf  have  feen  a  Boy,  who  eight 
Months  after  he  was  bit  by  a  Dog,  difeovered 
the  Contagion,6f  which  he  prefently  dy’d;  The 
Impreffions  of  the  venereal  Diftemper  flick  to 
the  Blhod  for  30  years  together  and  better* 
without  any  trouble  or  injury  to  the  Patients 
Health  but  then  there  is  as  vigorous  a  return 
of  the  Symptoms  as  if  it  Were  upon  the  firft 
Onfet.  The  Poilbn  of  the  Tarantula  renews 


it  felf  infallibly  every  year,  efpecially  about 
the  fame  time  when  the  Patient  receiv’d  it. 

When  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  begins  to  be 
violent  and  Scorching*  which  happens  about 
the  beginning  of  July  and  Auguft ,  fuch  as  are 
iiifeded  with  the  Poiion  of  the  Tarantula ,  fen4 
libly  perceive  it  renewing  it  felf  by  degrees* 
and  difeovering  it  felf  by  want  of  Appetite* 
iicknefs  at  Heart,  heavinefs  of  the  Head* 
fhirft,  pain  in  the  Bones  as  if  they  were 
broken,  and  fuch  like,  which  foine times  Come 
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gradually,  and  fometimes  all  on  a  fuddain,  caft> 
ing  the  Patient  into  a  violent  Fit.  If  the  Pati¬ 
ents  are  aware  of  the  gradual  Advancement  of 
of  the  Symptoms,  they  prefently  have  Recourfe 
to  the  Muhcal  Entertainment,  to  prevent  their 
being  taken  with  a  fuddain  Fit:  But  if  it  comes 
upon  them  unawares,  without  the  previous 
Symptoms ,  then ,  like  Perfons  ftruck  with 
Thunder,  they  fall  down  upon  the  Ground  half 
dead,  the  Hands,  Face,  and  other  remote  Parts 
of  the  Body  turning  black,  the  Breath  almoft 
quite  Hopp’d  }  and  in  this  Condition  they  lye 
till  theMuficians  come, by  whole  wonted  Tunes 
they  begin  to  recover  by  little  and  little,  and  to 
be  prepared  fof  'the  Dance  *,  moving  firft  their 
Limbs,  and  then  the  whole  Body. 

If  the  Patient  happens  to  loofe  the  Seafon  of 
Dancing,  then  will  he  be  under  very  grievous 
Symptoms  all  that  Year*,  fuch  as  a  jaundice  Co¬ 
lour  in  his  Skin,  Sicknels  at  Heart,  Want  of 
Appetite,  a  Slight  Fever,  and  the  reft  of  them 
which  we  have  already  mention’d  over  and  over. 
Further,  if  he  eats  any  Weather-Mutton,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  or  Citruls,  he  is  prefently  feiz’d 
with  a  grievous  Pain  at  the  Stomach:  But  then 
if  he  makes  ufe  every  Year  of  the  Seafon  for 
Dancing,  and  by  Sweating  and  the  Sound  of 
the  Mufick  throw  out  the  Seeds  of  the  Poyfon, 
he  holds  very  well  all  that  Year,  and  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  any  of  the  fore-menticn  cl  Symptoms. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Sting  of  the  Tarantula,  and 
of  the  evil  Effetis  it  produceth. 

WHoever  happens  to  be  infe£tecl  with  any 
fort  of  Poifon,  is  thereby  brought  into 
great  danger }  and  much  more  they  that  are  flung 
by  the  Tarantula  or  Scorpion  of  Apulia ,  many  of 
whom  die  quickly  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  the 
ufual  Remedies  being  of  no  advantage. 

The  Effects  of  Poifon  are  generally  reduced 
by  Phyficians  to  two  kinds,  wT,  Coagulation, 
and  Diflblution  of  the  Mafs  of  Biood.  Any 
one  may  infer  from  the  Symptoms  that  have 
been  so  often  repeated,  that  the  Poifon  of  the 
Tarantula  has  a  tendency  in  it  to  curdle  or  thick¬ 
en  the  Blood,  and  there  needs  no  farther  evi¬ 
dence  of  that,  than  the  fudden  Oppreffion  of 
the  Pulfe,  Anguifh  at  Heart,  great  difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Blacknefs  of  the  Face  and  other  ex- 
tream  Parts,  Chilnefs  and  a  ffiivering  all  over 
the  Body,  deep  Sleep  and  fuch  like,  which  in¬ 
deed  are  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Tarantula ,  or  Conflitution  of  the  Patient,  and 
fome  antecedent  indifpofition  of  the  Body,  as 
the  Summer  is  more  or  lefs  hot  and  the  like. 
When  any  one  is  bit  by  the  Tarantula  or  Scorpion 
of^?zdfz,theCure  is  perform’d  by  diRblvingand 
attenuating  the  poison’d  Humors  of  the  Body, 
by  AlexipharmacksfTheriacks0Bez.oardicksyd.nd  other 
Remedies  differing  but  little  from  thofe  that  Phy- 
feians  commonly  ufein  the  Cafe  of  Perfons  Rung 
by  Vipers.  With  us  they  fcarrilie  the  Place 
that  is  bit  with  a  Lancet,  and  fometimes  is  fo 
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void  of  Se nfe,  that  the  Patient  feels  no  Pain 
while  the  Inciiion  is  a  making.  When  this  is 
done,  they  apply  a  Cupping  Glafs  to  extraft 
the  Venom then  they  chafe  the  Part  with 
Treacle  and  bruis’d  Garlick,  and  fometimes 
with  Mithridate,  or  ConfeHion  of  Qrvietan, 
till  the  Poyfon  is  in  fome  Meafure  weakned. 

For  my  part  (if  ever  I  may  have  my  own 
Will  in  this  Matter)  Ifhould  forthwith  fear  the 
Place  that’s  bit,  with  a  red-hot  Iron :  For  as 
Fire  is  a  moft  eager  Stimulative,  it  ferves  to  fhog 
the  Fibres  of  the  Part  affe&ed,  and  lucceffively 
the  whole  Frame  of  Fibres  in  a  human  Body  } 
or  to  give  them  a  quick,  continued,  and  vehe¬ 
ment  Motion  9  by  which  Means  the  adjacent 
Humours  are  loofened  and  mov’d  to  and  again, 
attenuated,  and  fcarce  ever  Inhered  to  be  fix’d 
by  the  coagulating  Venom  ^  efpecially  in  the 
Part  affe&ed,  where  the  Fire  is  more  pungent, 
and  the  Humors  more  inclin’d  to  curdle.  But 
becaufe  I  never  yet  made  Tryal  of  tjiofe  happy 
EffeHs  of  Fire,  nor  receiv’d  their  Confirmation 
from  other  Authors,  I  fhall  wave  for  the  prefent 
any  farther  Encomiums  upon  them  ;  however 
’twill  not  be  amifsto  take  notice  of  the  Edf  efts  of 
Fire  in  other  Difeafes.  I  have  often  obferv\l,That 
Searing  with  a  hot  Iron  in  the  Beginning  of 
Gangrenes  or  foul  Ulcers,  has  had  very  ill  Ef¬ 
fects  5  for  the  Scar  that  the  unfeafonable  Sear¬ 
ing  produc’d,  quite  dop’d  and  fhut  up  the  Fi¬ 
bres  and  Vefiels  that  lay  open  before  :  So  that 
t  he  neceiiary  Evacuation  of  the  Corrofive  and 
Gangrenous  Humor  being  thereby  Lindred,  no 
W  onder  that  the  noxious  Humor  of  the  Ulcer, 
retiring  farther  inwards,  according  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Parts  in  which ’twas  lodg’d, produ¬ 
ced  various  and  dreadful  Symptoms  (nay  more 
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than  this,  the  feared  Part  has  been  quite  dry’d 
up  and  grown  black*,  and  after  a  Number  of 
Evils,  in  the  Compafs  of  a  very  few  Days,  has 
terminated  in  the  Death  of  the  Patient :  As 
I  have  feveral  Times  obferv’d  at  Padua ,  and  o° 
ther  Holpitals  of  Italy. 

When  therefore  fuch  Ulcers  are  to  be  cured9 
which  may  be  fufpe&ed  of  Malignity,  and  have 
a  very  corrofive  Humour  in  them,  Recourie 
muff  not  prefently  be  had  to  hot  Irons  and  Can* 
Ricks  but  let  care  be  taken,  in  the  firft  Place5 
to  foment  them  with  Balfamick”  Deco&ions, 
Vulneraries,  and  the  like  ^  by  which  the  corro¬ 
five  Humor  is  drawn  outwards,  the  feeble  and 
wailed  Fibres  are  redor’d,  and  the  Humors  cir* 
culating  through  the  Place  afteHed  receive  a 
Balfamick  Sweetnefs  and  Strength.  And  here 
I  am  freb  to  fay,  That  if  laying  aiide  Oint^ 
ments  and  the  oily  Remedies  of  ordinary 
Phyfcians,  thofe  vulnerary  and  Balfamick  De? 
cofHons  are  us’d  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and 
the  malignant  and  gangrenous  Ulcers  be  at  the 
firft  manag'd  in  this  Method  patiently  and  afiU 
duoufly,  they  will  not  only  be  cur’d  in  a  little 
Time,*  but  will  fcarce  ever  corrupt  again  or 
grow  incurable.  But  if  thefe  Remedies  are  of 
no  Service,  and  the  Ulcer  is  obferv’d  io  grow 
contagious  and  feeding,  in  thefe  two  Cafes  only 
Recourie  mud  be  had  to  Burning  and  Cau« 
dicks,  and  at  length  to  the  cutting  off  of  the 
Member  if  there  be  great  Fear  of  a  Gangrene» 
After  the  Ulcer  is  feared,  care  mud  be  taken 
that  the, Scar  falis  offas  foon  as  poflible  ^  led  the 
Mouths  of  the  Vefiels  being  thereby  fhut, 
fhould  hinder  the  Eruption  of  the  malignant 
Humor 3  as  I  obferv’d  but  now.  Befmear  tlqe 
Part  with  the  Juice  of  Parlly,  and  ’twill  foon 
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throw  off  the  Scar.  If  upon  the  Place  that  is 
fear’d  be  blown  the  Flower  of  Wheat  Meal  re¬ 
duc'd  to  as  fine  an  Alochol  as  poffible,  and 
thereupon  be  apply ’d  a  Pledget  moiftned  in 
black  Wine,  and  left  upon  the  Ulcer  for  the 
fpace  of  one  Day, after  which’tis  to  be  fomented 
with  Linfeed-Oyl,  then  alfo  the  Efcar  will  fall  off  j 
I  have  feen  at  Padua.,  when  the  Cure  was  per¬ 
form’d  by  D.  Marehetti . 

But  to  return  into  our  Way  from  this  Diver- 
fi on :  After  the  Phyficians  of  our  Country 
have  thus  fcarify’d  the  Part  bit  by  the  Tarantu - 
la ,  and  ply ’d  it  with  Ale  xiphar  macks,  then  they 
have  Recourfe  to  inward  Remedies  j  amongft 
which,  the  principal  are  the  Spirit  of  Wine* 
dill'ill  d  with  Rofemary,  or  Hungary  AM  a  ter  *,  or 
rather,  the  very  Eflence  of  Rolemary,  diffilfd 
by  it  felf,  and  taken  with  Treacle-Water,  or 
the  Water  of  Citron  Rind,  or  Hyfop,  Partly, 
wild  Thyme,  &c .  There  may  therefore  pre- 
fently  be  given  the  faid  Spirit  of  Wine  tinffu- 
red  with  Rofemary,  from  one  Ounce  to  two, 
With  Thy  me- Water,  or  with  the  Decoffion  of 
prelervative  Herbs,  ,and  the  Patient  muff  be 
well  cover’d  in  a  Bed,  to  bring  him  to  a  Sweaty 
and  that  he  may  more  eafily  fall  into  it,  a  lin- 
nen  Cloth,  moiftned  with  the  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  (after  it  has  been  {lightly  warm’d)  wrapp'd 
about  his  naked  Body  is  commended  as  very 
ufe  ful.  Ep  ip  hamus  Ferdinandus ,  in  his  Obferva- 
trons,  propofes  the  following  Eleffuary,  which 
he  calls  an  Antiphalangium,  as  very  ufeful,  and 
what  he  has  made  Tryal  of,  viz..  Take  of  Myrtle 
Berries ,  and  Tamarisk  Wood ,  of  each  an  Ounce  j 
Seeds  cf  Parfnips ,  black  Coriander ,  Chaft  Tree ,  Car - 
rots,  Anife,  Cummin ,  and  Origanum ,  of  each  a  Dram  j 
Fealfd-Tartbi  and  Oriental  Bole~Armomack,  of  each 
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two  Drams  }  with  Syrup  of  the  whole  Citron ,  make  an 
EleBuary  0/  take  two  Drams  every  Day  in 

the  Morning,  drinking  above  it  the  DecoBion  of  Alex~ 
pharmacal  Herbs  and  Roots:  But  in  earneft  thefe 
or  any  other  Remedies  that  can  be  propos’d,  are 
to  little  or  no  purpofe,  unlefs  the  Mufick  be 
prefently  us’d,  as  is  well  known  by  the  con- 
jftant  and  infallible  Experience  of  thofe  Parts  of 
the  Country  :  This  hiuft  be  own’d  to  be  the 
principal  Antidote  againil  the  Pqyfon  of  the  Ta¬ 
rantula  j  and  when  once  that  is  heard,  the  Pati¬ 
ents,  tho’  they  lay  before  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  with  an  Apoplexy,  begin  by  Degrees  to 
move  firft  their  Hands  and  Feet,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  till  at  iaffc 
they  fall  a  howling,  fighing,  uttering  oblcene 
Expreffions,  and  dance  for  three  Days  together* 
But  of  thefe  lingly . 


CHAP.  IX. 

Dancing  and  Mafic k  are  the  principal  Antidote 
for  this  Poifon ;  where ,  by  the  way,  a  Defcrip - 
tion  is  given  of  the  Manner  of  Dancing  fo 
ufual  in  Apulia. 

EEcaule  thofe  that  are  flung  by  the  Tarantula 
dye  in  a  little  Time  without  the  prefent 
Aftiftance  of  Mufick,  all  other  Remedies  giv¬ 
ing  no  Relief,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  fome 
Account  of  the  Manner  of  Dancing  that  is  fo 
ufual  with  us. 

When  any  are  Rung,  fhortly  after  it,  they 
fall  down  upon  the  Ground  half  dead,  their 
Strength  and  Senfes  going  quite  from  them. 
Sometimes  they  breath  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
'  ’  _  culty, 
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culty,  and  fometimes  they  figh  pitioully,  but 
frequently  they  lye  without  any  Manner  of 
Motion,  as  if  they  were  quite  dead.  Upon  the 
firft  founding  of  the  Mufick  the  for  e-men  tion'd 
Symptoms  begin  flowly  to  abate,  the  Patient 
begins  to  move  his  Fingers,  Hands,  Feet,  and 
fucceffively  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body ;  and  as 
the  Mufick  encreafes,  their  Motion  is  acceie- 
rated,andif  he  was  lying  upon  the  Ground, up  he 
gets,  (as  in  a  Fury)  falls  a  Dancing,  Sighing, 
and  into  a  thouland  mimick  Geftures.  Thefe 
firft  and  violent  Motions  continue  for  feveral 
Hours,  commonly  for  two  or  three  ;  after 
a  little  Breathing  in  a  Bed,  where  he  is  laid  to 
carry  off  the  Sweat,  and  that  he  may  pick  up  a 
little  Strength,  to  work  he  goes  again,  with 
as  much  Eagernefs  as  he  did  before,  and  every 
Day  fpends  almoft  12  Hours  by  the  Clock  in  re¬ 
peated  Dancing  ;  and,  which  is  truly  wonder¬ 
ful,  fo  far  is  he  from  being  wearied  or  fpent  by 
this  vehement  Exercife,  that  (as  they  fay)  it 
makes  him  more  fprightly  and  lirong. 

They  frequently  begin  to  dance  about  Sun- 
Riling,  and  fome  continue  in  it  without  In- 
termifiion  till  towards  Eleven  in  the  Fore-noon: 
There  are,  however,  fome  Stops  made ;  not 
from  any  Wearinefs,  but  becaule  they  obferve 
the  mulical  Inllruments  to  be  out  of  Tune  9 
upon  the  Difcovery  of  which,  one  would  not 
believe  what  vehement  Signings  and  Anguifh 
at  Heart  they  are  feiz’d  with;  and  in  this 
Cafe,  they  continue  till  the  Inftrument  is  got 
into  Tune  again,  and  the  Dance  renew'd  ;  and 
5tis  ftrange,  That  poor  country  Girls  and 
Boys,  that  perhaps  in  all  their  Lives  never  fo 
much  as  fet  their  Eyes  upon  any  of  the  better 
•fort  of  mulical  Inftruments,  fliould  upon  thi§ 
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occalion  "become  fo  able  Judges  of  the  Tunable- 
nefs  or  Untunablenefs  of  ’em. 

About  Noon  the  Exercife  ceafes,  and  they  are 
cover’d  up  in  a  Bed  to  force  out  the  Sweat ; 
when  this  is  done,  and  the  Sweat  wiped  off, 
they  are  refrefh’d  with  broth,  or  fome  fucii 
light  Food,  for  their  extraordinary  want  of  Ap¬ 
petite  will  not  allow  them  to  feed  higher  ^  a- 
bout  one  a  Clock  after  Noon,  or  two  at  farthefir, 
they  renew  the  Exercife  as  before,  and  conti¬ 
nue  it  in  the  Manner  above  mention’d  till 
the  Evening }  then  to  Bed  they  go  again  for  a- 
nother  Sweat  *,  when  that’s  over,  and  they  have 
got  a  little  Refrefhment,  they  lay  themfelves 
to  deep.  This  Way  of  Dancing  commonly  holds 
four  Days,  it  feldom  reaches  to  the  fixth. 

The  Space  of  time  for  Dancing  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  certain,  for  there  are  many  that  continue 
it  till  they  find  themfelves  freed  of  all  the  Symp¬ 
toms,  which  very  frequently  happens  after  the 
third  or  fourth  Day }  for  then  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
being  clear’d  from  the  virulent  Parts  by  repeat¬ 
ed  Sweats,  the  Patient  enjoys  the  Benefit  of 
Health  as  before,  and  all  that  Year  is  free  from 
the  ill  Symptoms  of  that  Diftemper.  But  tho~ 
the  venomous  Seeds  of  the  Difeafe  are  remov’d 
from  the  Blood  by  Sweats,  which  this  Exercife 
procures,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
thofe  which  are  produced  by  the  common  Dia- 
phoreticks ,  will  have  the  fame  EffeCt :  For 
when  feveral  of  our  Phyficians  have  let  afide 
the  Dancing,  and  brought  the  Patient  to  a 
Sweat  by  Diaphoretick  Waters  and  Confecti¬ 
ons,  fome  Days  before  it  was  fuppos’d  the  Fit 
wou’d  come  upon  him,  it  has  come  neverthe- 
lefs,and  that  with  greater  Eagernefs^fo  that  they 
pave  been  forc'd  to  repair  to  the  Dance,  and  by 
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frequent  Sweats  this  procur’d  Way  to  turn  off4 
the  Fit. 

About  the  fame  Time  of  the  Year  that  the 
Patient  was  Hung,  the  grievous  Symptoms  of 
this  Diftemper  make  their  Return  }  fo  that  if 
any  are  not  quick  enough  to  get  before  hand 
with  the  Deftemper,  by  having  Recourfe  to  the 
Dances, the  Fit  comes  upon  them  unawares  \  and 
wherever  it  finds  them,  down  they  fall,  as  if 
feized  with  an  Apoplexy,  and  become  fpeech- 
lefs,  the  Face  and  Extermities  of  the  Body 
turning  black,  &c .  Upon  the  Notice  of  this, 
their  Relations  prefently  fend  for  the  Mufick, 
upon  the  Hearing  of  which  they  begin  by  little 
and  little  to  come  to  themfelves  ^  and  moving 
themfelves,  as  was  faid  before,  get  up  and 
fall  a  Dancing  :  And,  as  I  alfo  took  notice  al¬ 
ready,  if  the  ,Seafon  for  Dancing  is  flip’d,  and 
the  Advantage  of  Sweating  procur’d  by  that 
Means  loft,  the  Patient  muft  expe£i  to  be  fe- 
verely  affliHed  all  that  Year,  by  Want  of  Ap¬ 
petite,  a  jaundice  Colour  in  his  Skin,  Wear y- 
nefs  all  over  the  Body,  and  the  other  fore-men¬ 
tioned  Evils  }  which  grow  yet  worfe  and  worfe, 
if  he  negleHsthe  following  Years  alfo  to  dance^ 
till  at  length  he  falls  into  an  ill  Habit  of  Body, 
Dropfie,  and  other  incurable  Difeafes. 

I  will  here  fubjoyn  fome  Cnriofities,  obferv’d 
in  thole  Perfons  in  the  Time  of  Danceing. 
In  this  vigorous  Exercife  they  generally  ligh, 
make  heavy  Complaints,  and*  (like  Peribns  in 
Drink)  almoft  quite  lofe  the  right  Ufe  of  their 
Underftanding  and  Senfes.  Their  Parents,  and 
other  By-ftanders  receive  the  fame  Treatment 
from  them^  and  they  fcarce  remember  any 
thing  that’s  paft.  Yet  there  are  fome  of  them 
that,  during  the  Exercife  of  Dancing,  are 
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mightily  pleas’d  with  the  green  Boughs  of  Vines 
oiyReeds,  and  wave  them  about  in  their  Hands 
in  the  Air,  or  dip  them  in  the  Water,  or  bind 
them  about  their  Face  and  Neck,  and  even 
plunge  their  Hands  and  Faces  into  the 
Water.  There  are  others  of  them  that  love  to 
be  handling  red  Cloaths,  and  naked  Swords* 
Hereupon  the  Common-People  have  taken  up 
a  prevalent  Opinion,  That  fuch  of  ’em  as  love 
to  dance  with  green  Vine-Branches  in  their 
Hands,  have  been  flung  by  the  Tarantula a,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  fuch  as  love  red 
Cloaths  and  the  naked  Sword,  have  been  flung 
by  the  Scorpion }  the  Truth  of  which  I  leave 
undetermined.  Others  again ,  when  there 
is  a  little  Intermiffion  of  the  Dancing,  fall  a 
digging  of  Holes  in  the  Ground,  which  they 
fill  with  Water,  and  then  take  a  ftrange  Satis¬ 
faction  in  rowling  themfelves  in  them  like 
Swine:  Lafcly,  when  they  begin  to  dance, 
fometimes  they  call  for  Swords,  and  there  they 
aft  the  Fencer  Hourifliing  as  they  dance  3  fome¬ 
times  they  are  for  a  Looking-glafs,  but  then  the 
Sight  of  themfelves  fetches  up  many  a  deep 
Sigh.  Sometimes  their  Fancy  leads  them  to 
rich  Cloaths,  curious  Veits  and  Necklaces,  and 
fuch  like  Ornaments,  and  then  they  are  highly 
courteous  to  the  By-ftanders  that  will  gratifie 
them  with  any  of  thefe  Things  *,  they  lay  them 
very  orderly  about  the  Place  where  the  Exer- 
cife  is  perform’d,  and  in  Dancing  pleafe 
themfelves  with  one  or  other  of  them  by 
Turns,  as  their  troubled  Imagination  directs 
them.  They  are  molt  delighted  with  Cloaths 
of  a  gay  Colour,  for  the  moR  part  red, 
green,  and  yellow  :  On  the  other  Hand,  they 
caranot  endure  black,  the  very  Sight  of  it  lets 

them 
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them  a  fighing ,  and  if  any  of  thole  that  fland 
about  them  are  clad  in  that  Colour,  they  are 
ready  to  beat  them  and  bid  them  be  gon. 


CHAP.  X. 


Some  other  Things  belonging  to  this  Exercife  are 

briefly  conflder*d. 


AS  the  Tarantulas  are  of  different  fizes,  co-* 
lours  and  virulency,  fo  the  Perlbns  flung 
by  them  are  delighted  and  moved  to  dance  by 
different  kinds  of  Sounds, according  to  the  diff  e¬ 
rence  of  the  Tarantula  that  infedfed  them.  Kay, 
every  Patient  has  not  only  his  particular  Tune, 
but  alfo  his  particular  Instrument  :  Some  a  Pa- 
floral  Pipe,  others  a  little  Drum,  Cittern,  Harp, 
Timbrel, Violins, and  Pipes  of  feveral  Sorts.  Here 
5tis  remarkable  that  fometimes  the  Muficians 
will  tune  three  or  four  different  Sorts  of  Sounds 
without  having  the  leaflEffeff  upon  the  Patient; 
But  when  they  fallinto  aTune  that’s  accomodated 
to  the  Poifon  they  prefently  receive  the  benefit  of 
it.  However  this  mull  be  taken  for  a  Truth, that 
how  muchfo  ever  they  vary  in  their  particular 
Tunes  }  yet  they  all  agree  in  this,  To  have  the 
Kotes  run  over  with  the  greatefl  quicknefs  ima¬ 
ginable  (which  quicknefs  of  Sound  is  common¬ 
ly  call’d  Tarantella.)  And  therefore  the  Players, 
that  have  not  their  Leffon  to  learn  in  thefe 
Matters,  eafily  difcover  the  cheat  of  the  Wo¬ 
men  :  for  if  they  find  that  they  prefently  take  any 
Motions,  and  jog  on  indifferently,  without  any 
regard  to  the  fwiftnefs,  flownefs,  or  other  diffe¬ 
rence 
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rtnce  of  Sounds  they  give  to  imderftand^ 
that  the  honeft  Woman  is  but  in  jeft,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Experience  puts  the  matter  out  of 

doubt. 

This  is  what  I  had  fhortly  to  remark  concern¬ 
ing  the  way  of  Dancing,  and  the  Effects  of  it* 
It  remains  now  to  examine,  Whether  Mufick 
has  fo  much  influence  upon  the  Tarantula  it  felf, 
as  to  put  it  upon  dancing,  and  whether  other 
Animals  that  are  flung  by  it  necefiarily  dance* 

That  the  Tarantula  it  felf  does  dance  at  the 
Sound  of  Mufick,  is  what  lome  have  believed  9 
as  Kirckerus Mund. Magnet,  lib .  1 3.  fart  8.  and  other 
Authors,  who  have  judged  upon  the  Credit  of 
others  rather  than  from  what  they  themlelves 
have  feen.  But  from  what  has  been  already  faid 
we  mufl  know,  that  the  Tarantula  is  a  fort  of 
Spider  or  a  eight~ey’d  Phalangium ,  the  fub- 
Aance  of  which  is  almoft  all  brittle,  membran- 
nous,  and  moft  fubtile, filled  with  a  peculiar  fort 
of  nutritious  Lympha  (for  I  feldom  or  never  ob- 
ferv’d  any  appearance  of  Blood  in  it)  fo  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  flighted:  motion  from  with- 
caufes  Involuntary  Throws. 

But  befides  this, it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
InfeA  to  be  inclin'd  to  Leaping  and  other  vehe¬ 
ment  Motions,  and  it  has  lcarce  ever  been  ob- 
fierv'd  to  refi }  and  farther,  the  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  Summer  adds  to  this,  and  by  exalt- 
ing  and  attenuating  its  Humours,  hightens  the 
Motion.  I  have  feen  the  Leg  of  the  Tarantu¬ 
la  pull'd  off*,  dance  for  almoft  two  hours  toge¬ 
ther.  There  is  yet  a  third  Caufe,  and  that  is 
the  undulatory  or  wavering  Motion  of  the 
Air,  which  being  ftruck  pretty  fliarply  by  the 
Mufical  Inftruments,  and  terminating  upon  the 
membranous  Body  of  the  Infed,  makes  it  not 
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at  all  ftrange,if  it  feem  to  move  at  the  found  of 
the  Mufick,  altho  that  dancing  proceed  from 
thefe  external  Motions,  rather  than  any  plea- 
fure  or  natural  inflind  inclining  it  to  move 
fo  upon  that  occafion,  all  which  will  be  more 
evident  to  any  that  fhall  read  a  Treatife  of  the 
force  of  Percuflion,  publifh’d  not  many  years 
ago  by  the  celebrated  Borelli  fa  great  Orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Academies  of  Naples  and  Rome ) 
wherein  many  Secrets  of  the  Power  of  Im- 
pulfe  are  examin’d.  But  tho  this  is  my  own 
Mind  in  the  Cafe,  yet  I  don’t  obftinately  de¬ 
ny  its  dancing  from  a  natural  Inflind  alfo,  efpe- 
cially  as  we  have  the  word  of  the  fore-cited 
Epiphanius  for  it,  and  of  feveral  other  Eye-wit- 
nefles  }  only  I  think  the  matter  needs  a  little 
further  Proof 

We  are  now  to  enquire  whether  the  other 
Animals,  being  flung  by  this  Infed,  is  inclin’d 
to  dance  as  well  as  Man.  With  us  the  Affir¬ 
mative  is  generally  held,  and  I  have  often 
heard  it  from  Eye-witnefles.  Sennertus  alfo,  lib.  i. 
cap. 7.  from  Epiphanius  his  Obfervations  tells  us 
that  a  Wafp  being  flung  by  the  Tarantula  fell  a 
dancing  together  with  it  at  the  found  of  Mufick, 
and  that  a  Cock  happening  to  be  in  the  way, 
was  by  the  fame  means  brought  in  for  Compa¬ 
ny.  Whether  other  Animals  that  are  flung  by 
the  Tarantula ,  are  put  upon  that  dancing  Motion 
from  the  fame  Caufes,  which  we  have  obferv’d 
but  now  to  have  that  eiied  upon  the  Tarantula 
it  felf,  is  what  I  queflion  very  much}  yet  I  con- 
fefs  that  as  thole  that  are  bit  by  a  mad  Dog  will 
howl  and  in  other  refpeds  ad:  like  Dogs,  which 
proceeds  perhaps  from  the  Impreffions  of  cer¬ 
tain  Ideas  of  the  mad  Dog  upon  the  Poifon, 
and  conveyed  along  with  it,  lo  if  the  Inflind 
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and  Inclinations  of  that  little  Creature  are  latent 
iit  its  moft  aHive  Poifon,  and  be  thereby  com¬ 
municated  to  other  Animals,  it  is  no  great  won¬ 
der  if  they  exert  their  whole  Power  in  them* 
and  that  in  a  way  very  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  InfeH. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  praHifiiig 
at  Naples  in  that  fam’d  Emporium  both  of 
Learned  Men  and  Sciences,  a  Friend  of  mine 
xvas  at  the  pains  to  bring  thither  feme  of  thefe 
InfeTs  alive  from  Apulia,  about  the  Month  of 
Augujh  One  of  them  we  firfl  irritated  by  link¬ 
ing  it  {lightly, arid.  then  fet  before  it  the  Head  of 
a  live  Coney,  the  upper  Lip  of  which  in  a  little 
time  it  flung  in  two  places.  Two  hours  after 
this, the  Lips  fwel’d  remarkably, and  grew  black* 
and  the  Coney  it  felf  being  taken  with  a  flrange 
difficulty  of  Breathing,  the  Hair  at  the  fame 
time  flandiilg  ftraight  all  the  Body  over, 
fell  down  to  the  ground.  ’Till  the  fourth 
day  it  took  neither  Meat  nor  Drink,  but  ly¬ 
ing  fehflefs,  arid  being  much  opprelfed  by  the 


foremerition’d  Symptoms,  the  fifth  day  about 
Ndonitcly’d.  \ 

Before  its  death,  the  Head,  Lips  and  Tongue 
were  gritvoufly  fweli’d  *?  ay,  and  the  Abdomen 
too  and  thef  the  Muiician came,  and  us’d  great 
variety  of  Tunes,  yet  it  had  ho  efreft  upon  the 
Coney,  which  Hill  lay  cjuiet,  and  without  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  that  Poyfori 
does  not  produce  the  flrange  effeSls  of  Dancing 
any  where  but  in  Apulia,  where  by  the  fcorch- 
ing  Heat  of  the  Sun  it  is  exalted  to  its  due 
height,  and  not  in  other  Parts  that  lie  perhaps 
under  a  colder  Climate.  I  purpofed,  upon  my 
return  to  Lecce ,  to  make  fame  Experiments  in 
Animals  by  the  Sting  of  the  Tarantuld  ;  but  aS 
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I  had  fear ce  got  home  before  I  was  to  travel  in¬ 
to  foreign  Countries,  I  cou’d  do  nothing  at  all 
In  that  matter. 

When  the  Body  of  the  Coney  was  open'd, 
we  found  the  Veins  and  Arteries  of  the  Brain 
fwelfd  up,  and  the  Brain  it  felf  a  little  inflam’d 
andfet  about  with  biackifh  Spots  here  and  there. 
The  Lungs  an  d  other  Entrails  were  diftended 
with  clotted  and  black  Blood.  In  tlje  Ventricles 
of  the  Heart  were  obferv’d  greater  Clotts  of 
Blood,  and  final  1  Branches  of  a  Polypous  Con¬ 
cretion  ;  there  was  abundance  of  Serum  ly¬ 
ing  about  the  outward  parts  of  the  Brain.  The 
other  Parts  were  all  found  and  untainted. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Bodies,  than  to  meet  with  extravafated 
Serum  in  the  Parts  and  Cavities  of  it.  But  I 
have  obferv’d  it  efpecially  in  the  Bodies  of  fuch 
as  have  dy’d  through  a  general  Coagulation  of 
the  Blood,  or  rather  a  particular  one,  there  be¬ 
ing  an  ObftruHion  in  lome  of  the  Bowels.  By 
General,  I  mean  that  which  is  in  malignant  Fe¬ 
vers  proceeding  from  Coagulation  \  by  Particu¬ 
lar,  that  in  the  Apoplexy,  feveral  Difeafes  of 
Lungs,  QbftruHicns  of  the  Entrails,  and  hard 
Swellings.  Whence  we  very  often  find  in  Per- 
fonsthatdie  of  an  Apoplexy,  abundance  of  Se¬ 
rum  fwimming  both  without  and  within  the 
Brain.  In  fuch  as  die  of  difiemper’d  Lungs,  it 
is  found  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Brealf,  and  fo 
on  :  And  this  diflodging  of  the  Serum  is  rather 
to  be  reckoned  amonsfl  the  EffeHs  than  Caufes 
of  the  principal  Difeafe,  in  as  much  as  it  difeo- 
vers  it  felf  but  a  few  days  or  months  before 
Death.  Which  l  have  principally  obferv’d  in 
fuch  as  die  of  a  Polypus  in  the  Heart,  who  a 
little  before  death  begin  to  be  afflitled  with  an 
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edematous  Swelling  of  the  Feet, then  turn  he£H« 
cal,  and  at  la  ft  fall  into  a  Dropfy.  To  this  a- 
grees  what  I  have  obferv’d  concerning  the  Afth- 
ma,  and  other  PeHorai  Difeales,  in  which  there 
is  fome  Obftruftion  in  the  Right  Auricle  or 
Right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  as  a  Dilatation, 
Aneurifin,  Polypus,  Offification,  and  the  like, 
which  hinder  the  Blood  from  difcharging  it  felf 
out  of  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  into 
the  Lungs.  In  thefe  Diftempers  I  have  obferv’cl 
a  Tumor  in  the  outer  part  of  the  Right  Hand, 
coming  on  gradually,  of  a  natural  Colour,  or 
fome  what  pale  }  which,  upon  the  hafteniiig  of 
the  Diftemper  to  produce  its  fatal  Effect,  has; 
been  raifed  higher,  and  expanded  it  felf  through 
the  whole  Arni.  Whenever  therefore  any  one 
fhall'  take  notice  of  this  Tumor  in  the  back, 
and  foon  after  in  the  hollow  of  the  Hand,  and 
that  it  is  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing,  he  may  be  bold  to  after t  that  there  is  fome 
Obftru&ion  about  the  Right  V  entricle  of  the 
Heart,  or  its  Auricle,  as  will  appear  more 
evidently  upon  the"  Difle&iori  of  the  Corps* 


C  H  A  P.  XL 

Several  Hifiories  of  Per  fens  /rung  with  the 

Tarantula, 

HiSTOR  Y  ,  h 

IN  the  Year  1689.  a  Noble  Woman  of  L$CU 
returning  out  of  the  Country  to  the  City, 
fie'pt  a  fide  into  a  Wine  Cellar,  whence  after 
a  little  fta j  there,  fhe  returned  home,  and  a& 
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fhe  was  employing  her  felf  about  her  Houfhold 
Affairs,  felt  fomewhat  like  the  Bite  of  an  Em¬ 
met  in  her  Right  Thigh.  In  the  mean  time  not 
regarding  fo  flight  a  matter,  fhe  went  to  dinner, 
but  Hie  had  fear ce  begun  to  eat,  before  her 
Thigh  and  other  inferior  Parts  were  gradually 
feized  with  a  Numbnefs,  fo  that  fhe  was  not 
fenfible  of  any  twitching.  Hereupon  fhe  leaves 
her  Dinner,  retires  to  her  Chamber  to  look  to 
her  Thigh,  and  found  in  the  place  that  was  bit 
afmall  Tumor,  about  the  bignefsof  a  Pea,  of  a 
dark  reddifh  colour,  and  fomewhat  inclining  to 
blew.  Forthwith  fhe  apply’d  to  it  Treacle  and 
bruifed  Garlick  mix’d  together,  and  at  the  fame 
time  found  her  felf  taken  with  a  violent  An- 
guiffi  at  Heart, and  great  difficulty  of  Breathing }  a 
little  after, being  got  to  bed, there  came  upon  her 
an  univerfal  Trembling,  and  that  with  fuch  vio- 
lence,that  two  robuftMen  could  fcarce  hold  her : 
not  long  after  fhe  was  taken  with  a  grievous 
Pain  in  her  Joints  and  Toes,  and  fo  great  was 
her  Pain  that  fhe  could  hardly  bear  the  weight 
of  a  flight  Linnen  Smock  that  was  put  upon 
her.  The  Phyfician  being  call’d,  lanc’d  the  Part 
affe&ed  feveral  ways,  and  then  apply’d  to  it 
Treacle  and  bruifed  Garlick  mix’d  together, 
and  gave  inwardly  ConfeHion  of  Alkermes  with 
generous  Wine,  but  ah  to  no  ptirpofe  ^  for  lofs 
of  Speech  and  difficulty  of  Breathing  increas’d 
upon  her,  and  fhe  found,  fhe  faid,  her  Tongue 
fo  pull  'd  in,  that  ffie  could  not  get  her  Words 
pronounc’d.  All  thefe  happen’d  in  the  compafs 
of  three  hours  after  fhe  was  bit,#  and  to  thefe 
were  added  a  great  ThirRinefs,  want  of  Sleep, 
Pain  at  Heart,  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  many  o- 
ther  Symptoms.  Whence  her  Parents  began  to 
fufpeft  there  might  be  fbmething  of  the  Sting 
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of  the  Tarantula  in  the  Cafe  (tho  they  found  it 
not  in  the  Place  affefted)  and  thereupon  advis’d 
the  Patient  to  dance  j  hut  with  Tears  running 
down,  die  told  them,  that  the  Pain  of  her 
Joints,  and  the  total  lofs  of  Strength  made  it 
impoffible  for  her  to  do  that. 

But  the  Difeafe  growing  dill  more  violent, 
the  Mulxcians  were  lent  for,  who  danding  by 
the  Bed-dde,  ask’d  the  Patient  what  was  the 
Colour  and  Size  of  the  Tarantula  that  dung  her, 
that  lb  they  might  fall  upon  the  Tune  that  wa;s 
peculiar  to  it ;  and  when  die  made  anfwer,  that 
die  could  not  tell  whether  Ihe  was  dung  by  the 
Tarantula  or  Scorpion  }  they  play’d  at  a  venture 
two  or  three  different  kind  of  Tunes,  which 
had  no  manner  of  effeff  upon  her  }  but  upon 
the  hearing  of  a  fourth  different  from  the  other, 
die  began  to  dgh,  and  not  being  able  to  mode» 
rate  the  mod  vehement  Impulfes  raifed  in  her 
by  the  Mudck,  without  any  regard  to  Mo- 
dedy,  fprung  out  of  Bed  almod  quite  naked, 
fell  a  dancing  with  great  eagPrnefs,  andfo  con¬ 
tinuing  for  three  days  in  the  ufual  Method, 
was  freed  from  ail  the  Symptoms.  But  tho  the 
Patient  kept  very  well  all  that  Year,  yet  every 
Year  after,  efpecially  about  the  time  of  her  be^ 
ing  dung,  the  Symptoms  are  renew’d,  and  there 
is  a  Pain,  Tumor,  and  reddidi  Colour  in  the 
Place  that  was  dung  }  but  then  thefe  are  all  re¬ 
mov’d  by  the  Dancings  we  have  already  .de¬ 
fer  ib’d, 
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Another  Lady  alfo  of  the  fame  City  happening 
tp  be  dung  by  the  Tarantula ,  was  taken  with  the 
fame  Symptoms,  more  or  iefs  violent  *,  but  by 
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dancing  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Conn* 
try,  turn’d  them  off,  and  was  very  well  all  that 
Year.  But  every  Year  after,  about  the  wonted, 
revival  of  the  Poyfon,  her  Toes  wrere  feiz’d 
with  a  moft  violent  Pain,  by  which  they  were 
inflam’d,  and  by  the  falling  down  of  the  In¬ 
flammation,  there  flow’d  out  at  the  Trails  a  thin 
and  moft  fharp  waterifh  Humour,  that  grie- 
(voufly  ulcerated  the  adjacent  Parts.  Upon  thefe 
accounts  the  Lady  being  oblig’d  to  dance,  after 
the  Exercife  was  over,  found  her  felf  prefently 
cur’d  of  the  foremention’d  Symptoms  of  her 
Toes  and  whole  Body,  and  even  the  Nails  of 
her  even  fell  quite  off. 

HISTORY  III. 

\ 

An  old  Man  of  about  70  Years,  and  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  Arong  Confli tu tion,  born  in  the  City  of  Nar¬ 
do  near  Lecca ,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
Month  of  3^/y,  laid  himfelf  to  fleep  in  the 
Fields,  and  particularly  in  a  Corn-Yard  about 
Mid-day  }  he  happen’d  fuddenly  to  be  flung 
with  a  (lender  Prick,  upon  which  he  wak’d  and 
clapt  his  Hand  hard  upon  the  place  that  wras 
flung*,  afterwards  baring  his  Thigh,  he  found  a 
black  Scorpion  lying  dead  by  the  Part  affeffed. 
A  little  after  he  was  taken  with  a  heavy  Anguilla 
at  Heart,  an  univerfai  Faintnefs,  Preffure  in  the 
Bread,  Weaknefs  in  the  Head,  and  other  Symp¬ 
toms.  The  Difeafe  was  fo  far  'from  abating 
through  the  means  that  were  us’d  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  that  all  grew  worfe  }  and  the 
Patient  being  kept  faft  a  bed,  clapp’d  his  Hands, 
call’d  for  Vine-Branches  dipt  in  Water,  had  a 
great  defire  for  Mufrck  and  Dancing,  and  made 
a  great  Motion  with  his  Feet  as  he  lay  upon  the 
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Bed.  Mean  time  in  came  the  Mufick,  upon  the 
hearing  of  which  the  old  Man  was  Wondroufly 
pleas’d}  but  yet  through  extreme  Weaknefs, 
and  continual  Preffure  of  Breaft  and  Heart-,  he 
coifd  hardly  be  mov’d  from  one  fide  to  another, 
lo  that  in  a  few  hours  after  he  was  feized  with  a 
violent  Pain  that  carried  him  off. 

HISTORY  IV* 

A  Country  Youth  about  Nardo  having  got  a 
Melon,  that  had  a  natural  Hollownefs  in  it, 
wherein  lay  a  Scorpion,  firft  threw  off  the  Scor¬ 
pion,  and  then  eat  up  the  Melon.  In  lefs  than 
two  hours  after  he  was  taken  with  a  moftfevere 
Colick,  prefently  after  with  a  Fever  and  moffc 
fatal  Symptoms  both  of  the  vital  and  natural 
Region,  the  violence  of  all  which  brought  him 
to  his  End  the  third  day.  He  alfo  was  mightily 
pleas’d  with  the  Mufick  and  Dancing, and  wou’d 
always  have  the  Green-leaves  of  Reeds  by  his 
Bedlide.  Whence  we  infer,  that  he  dy’d  b)T 
the  Virulency  of  the  Scorpion. 

HISTORY  V, 

Of  the  Virtve  of  the  Lapis  Indicus  or  Indian  Stone, 
coynmonly  call'd  Serpentinus,  again]}  the  Stings  of 
Scorpions. 

This  Stone  is  found  in  the  Head  of  the  Indian 
Serpent,  with  us  Cobra  de  Capelo ,  and  by  the 
common  confentof  all  that  write  of  the  Produff 
of  that  Country,  is  believ’d  to  be  a  Specihck 
to  draw  out  Poyfon  from  any  Part  that  has  been 
Rung  by  a  venomous  Creature.  It  has  never- 
thelefs  been  difcover’d  by  the  repeated  Experi- 
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inents  of  the  moft  accurate  Rhedi ,  made 
on  it  about  the  moft  powerful  Ppy fon  of  the  Oil 
of  Tobacco,  Vipers,  and  African  Scorpions,  that 
its  Virtue  of  lucking  out  Venom  is  only  pre¬ 
tended  and  falfe,  as  may  be  feen  by  his  Letter 
to  ICircherms.  It  was  long  before  I  cou’d  any 
way  quit  the  Opinion  of  fo  great  a  Man,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  weight  of  the  Experiments 
which  he  has  made  in  the  Court  of  lo  great  a 
Prince :  But  having  received  moft  acceptable 
Letters,  when  I  was  employ’d  in  writing 
thefe  things,  fent  me  to  Rome  by  my  Father, 
from  the  very  Learned  Father  John  Dominicus 
Putjgnani  of  the  Society  of  Jefus ,  I  chang’d  my 
Opinion,  as  having  underftood  from  thole  Let¬ 
ters,  that  theVertue  of  the  foremention ’d  Stone 
cou’d  not  be  altogether  pretended,  but  partly 
true,  of  which  that  Learned  Father  has  made 
experiment  at  Paula,  a  City  of  Calabria .  The 
Subftance  of  the  fore -mention’d  Letter  is 
this. 

cc  Upon  my  Departure  fome  Years  ago  from 
iL  Sicily ,  I  took,  along  with  me  fome  of  the  Ser- 
cc  pentine-Stones,  which  were  given  me  by  aRe- 
u  ligious  Gentleman  that  was  lately  come  there 
J  from  Portugal.  I  went  to  Paula ,  a  Town  of 
u  Calabria ,  where  I  ftaid  for  fome  time.  Mean 
time  one  of  the  Peafants  of  Calabria  had  his 
lc  Neck  ftung  by  one  of  the  Scorpions  of  that 
f*  Country  .in'  the  Month  of  August,  but  mak- 
u  ing  a  flight  matter  of  it,  us’d  no  Remedy  7 
iL  and  therefore  moft  fearful  Symptoms  coming 
upon  him,  he  was  brought  into  imminent 
u  hazard.  Three  days  being  pals’d,  upon  in- 
formation  of  his  Cafe  by  his  Friends,  I  pre- 
u  fently  went  to  the  Patient,"  to  make  an  Expe- 
riin  ent  of  the  Virtue  of  thefe  Stones.  When 
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I  came  I  found  him  in  a  dying  condition  \  his 
cc  Son  fhew’d  me  the  part  of  his  Neck  that  was 
cc  flung,  which  had  a  little  Efcar  grown  over 
it.  After  having  made  an  Incifion  with  a 
Lancet,  I  prefently  apply’d  one  of  the  fore- 
cc  mention’d  Stones,  which  ftuck  very  clofe  to 
it  *,  and  within  four  or  five  minutes  of  an 
hour,  the  Patient  began  to  flgh  flrangely,  and 
cc  to  fetch  his  Breath  pretty  fait,  and  in  about 
a  .quarter  of  an  hour  was  perfectly  cured, 
many  of  his  Country-men  being  prefent.  I 
took  notice  when  1  .frit  apply ’d  the  Stone, 
that  it  was  prefently  to  be  difcharged  of  the 
a  Poyfon  that  it  fuck’d  in,by  infilling  it  in  Milk, 
u  by  which  means  the  Seeds  of  the  Venom 
u  were  taken  off.  Altho  the  Patient  was  freed 
tc  from  the  Difeafe  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
£c  yet  for  his  greater  Safety  he  continu’d  to  ap~ 
u  ply  the  Stone  for  other  two  days  ^  and  I  ob~ 
u  lerv’d  every  frefh  Application,  it  always  left 
u  in  the  Milk  fomething  of  the  venomous  Sub- 
cc  fiance,  till  at  length  it  did  not  colour  it  at  all. 
This  is  the  Subfiance  of  the  Letter  fent  me  by 
that  Learned  Father,  writ  in  Italian . 

Whence  we  mull  infer  that  the  foremention ’d 
Stones  do  truly  extrad  Poyfon  *,  but  becaufe 
there  are  many  counterfeit  ones  fold  for  a  final* 
Price  by  the  Arabians  and  Indians ,  who  herein 
put  the  cheat  upon  us  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe , 
as  the  forefaid  Js/lr.Redi  acknowledges,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  no  wonder  that  very  oftcfn  they  fall  Lhort 
of  expedatiom  By  the  way,  we  miifl  call  to 
mind  the  Rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his 
Treatife  concerning  the Unfuccefsfulnefs  of  Ex¬ 
periments  }  where  he  difcourfeth  at  large  of  Ex¬ 
periments  that  Ricceed  not,  tho  they  be  really 
true  ones’»  v  "  '  '  '  *  '  •“ 
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HISTORY  VI 

Francis  Mufiet ,  a  Peafant  of  the  Province  of 
Lecce ,  ten  Years  ago,  about  the  beginning  of 
July ,  was  flung  in  the  Left  Hand  by  a  Tarantula , 
as  he  was  bufy  gathering  Ears  of  Wheat.  Hav¬ 
ing  kill’d  the  Spider,  he  went  home  with  his 
Company,  but  by  that  time  they  had  gone  half 
way  ,  on  a  fudden  he  fell  down  upon 
the  Ground,  as  if  he  had  been  feized  by  an 
Apoplexy  }  after  which  he  cou’d  not  breath 
without  difficulty, his  Face, Hands  and  other  Ex¬ 
tremities  turning  black.  His  Companions  that 
knew  the  Caufe  of  his  Diftemper,  fetch’d  theMu- 
fick,  upon  the  found  of  which  the  Patient  by  de¬ 
grees  came  to  himfelf,  beginning  tofigh,  and  to 
move  firfl  his  Feet,  then  his  Hands,  and  fo  the 
whole  Body}  at  lafl  getting  upon  his  Feet,  he  fell 
a  dancing  very  keenly, and  fetch’d  up  fuch  dread¬ 
ful  Sighs,  that  he  almoft  frighted  thofe  that 
were  with  him.  As  he  danc’d  about  he  bare  in 
his  Hands  green  Twigs  of  Reeds  and  Vines 
moiflen’d  with  Water, fome times  he  rowl’d  him¬ 
felf  upon  the  Ground,  and  flruck  very  fiercely  up¬ 
on  it  with  his  Feet.  Two  hours  after  theMuflck 
began,  the  Blacknefs  of  his  Face  and  Hands 
went  quite  off,  and  having  gone  through  the 
Dances  for  three  days  after  the  ufual  manner, 
and  fo  forcing  out  Sweats,  he  was  reffor’d  to 
perfeft  Health.  Every  Year,  about  the  time  he 
was  flung,  the  Pain  in  the  Part  affected  returns 
with  all  the  forementioifd  Symptoms,  but  not 
fo  violently  }  and  unlefs  the  Paroxyfm  that 
comes  creeping  on  be  prevented  by  Mufick  and 
Dancing,  he  is  feiz’d  with  it  on  a  Hidden,  fa 
that  about  the  fufpefted  time  he  is  often  found 
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by  his  Friends  lying  in  the  Fields,  llruck  down 
with  the  fatal  Difeafe  j  hut  then  the  Mufick 
being  brought,  he  is  prefently  cured  again. 

'  *  ft  .• 

HISTORY  VII. 

'i  ■) 

One  feter  Simeon  of  the  Province  call’d  Terra 
£  Otranto ,  a  young  Man  of  a  hot  and  dry  Con- 
Ititution,  living  in  the  Country,  was  Rung  one 
night  undei  his  Left  Ribs  by  a  Tarantula ,  which 
perhaps  was  of  the  blackiih  kind,  as  may  be 
’gather’d  from  the  enfuing  Symptoms.  He 
prefently  found  a  grievous  Pain  in  the  Place 
that  was  Rung,  and  forthwith  fell  down  upon 
the  Ground,  feizd  with  a  Chillnefs  all  over 
the  Body,  a  Handing  of  the  Hair,  Pain  of  the 
Share-Bone, Extenfion  of  the  Yard.&T.  His  L ere 
were  feeble, he  fell  a  fighing  and  wailing, and  com¬ 
plain  d  he  was  like  to  be  fuffocated,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  cry  aloud,  but  was  not  able.'  Next 
morning  they  that  were  about  him  carried  him 
to  the  To  wn,  brought  the  Mufick  to  him,  and 
that  kmd  of  it  was  rnoft  agreeable  to  him 
wh.cb  the  People  of  „„r  Country  cali  ci  2 
Upon  the  hearing  of  the  Mufick  he  began  to 
dance,  Sweats  came  very  fait  upon  him,  he 
kept  waking  for  a  week,  drank  pure  Wine,  had 
no  Stool  for  four  days  his  Fancy  led  him  to  a 
Funeral  Song,  he  won  d  be  plung’d  into  Water, 
lov  d  a  ruddy  Coiour,  mortally  hating-  what 
was  green,  which  he  wou’d  tear  in  pieces '  and 
trample  under  his  Feet.  In  the  nigEt  Se 
Won  d  be  fcratchmg  his  Heels  with  his  Hands  ; 
by  which  means  he  was  fomewhat  difpos’d  to 

He  ,at,e  llttle  or  nothing,  but  dancing 
a, moll  a  whole  week,  was  perfectly  cured  by 

Sweating  and  Mufick.  This  Hiltory  I  have 
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taken  out  of  Epiphanius  Ferdinandus ,  his  87 th 
Obfervation,  principally  with  this  view,  that 
the  Symptoms  of  this  Poyfon  might  be  fet  in  a 
clearer  Light  be  farther  difcover'd, 

HISTORY  VIII. 


5Tis  a  Maxim,  In  rebus  Phyficis  affigenda  font 
potius  Pondera  Credulitati ,  quam  addenda  Pluma . 
In  matters  of  Phyfick  Credulity  fhoifid  have  its 
Wings  clipped,  rather  than  be  help'd  to  fly. 
One  of  the  Phyficians  of  Naples  thinking  very 
lerioufly  of  this  not  long  ago,  thought  he  ought 
not  to  give  any  credit  at  all  to  the  fo  much  talk'd 
of  EfFe&s  of  the  Tarantula ,  unlefs  he  made  trial 
of  the  matter  upon  himfelf.  Whereupon  fome 
Tarantula  being  brought  to  Naples  from  Apulia  in 
the  Month  of  Augufi  1693.  he  put  two  of  them 
upon  his  Left  Arm  betwixt  his  Shirt  and  his 
Skin,  before  fix  Witnefies  and  a  Publick  Nota¬ 
ry  :  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  Rung,  and 
he  found  a  Prick  like  that  which  is  made  by  an 
Emmet:  or  Fly,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  Pain  in 
the  jointing  of  the  Ring  Finger  of  the  fame 
Arm.  Next  day  the  Part  that  was  Rung  grew 
reddifh,  and  there  was  round  about  it  a  blew 
and  yellow  Circle :  The  third  day  the  yellow 
Circle  fwell’d,  with  a  continuance  of  Pain:  The 
fourth  day  the  fwejling  of  the  faicl  Circle  went 
off,  and  the  Part  that  was  Rung  continu'd  of  a 
colour  fomewhat  red  and  blewifh,  but  he  fcarce 
felt  the  Pain.  Thus  the  Difeafe  held  without 
any  frefli  Onfet  of  Symp corns  for  fifteen  days  : 
the  fifteenth  day  a  black  Scurf  grew  over  the 
Part  that  was  Rung,  which  being  taken  of}’,  ano¬ 
ther  came  upon  it,  and  then  alfo,the  yellow  and 
blue  Circle  appeared.  A  month  after  the  Ring- 
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ing,  the  Patient  was  feiz’d  with  a  flight  Weak» 
riels,  which  I  clo  not  know  whether  to  attribute 
to  the  virulency  of  the  foregoing  Difeafe,  or  to 
other  occult  Caufes.  Soon  after  he  went  home 
to  his  own  Country  to  retrieve  his  Strength, 
and  return’d  to  Naples  three  months  after,  where 
he  now  lives,  and  does  very  well*  The  7th  Day 
after  the  Stinging  the  T arantula  dy’d.  From  this 
Hiflory,  which  was  imparted  to  me  by  my  very 
good  Friend  Dr.  Bvlifonius ,  we  may  gather,  that 
a  Tarantula  tranfported  to  foreign  Countries  does 
not  produce  fatal  Symptoms  by  flinging  :,and  that 
the  Heat  of  fuch  Countries  is  not  adive  enough 
to  elevate  the  Venom  to  a  due  pitch* 


CHAP.  XIL 

Some  things  propos'd  by  1  vay  of  Doubt,  concern 
ing  the  genuine  Nature  of  this  Poifon . 

>npis  the  common  Quality  of  all  Poifbns,  to 
I  difplay  their  whole  Force  fuddenly,  arid 
with  a  violent  Fury,  upon  the  Life  of  Animals 
and  this  they  do  not  with  a  bulky,  but  in  a 
finall  and  fometimes  uri  perceivable  quantity. 
Generally  Poifons  operate  either  by  curd¬ 
ling  or  diffolving  }  and  fome  things  inoffen- 
five  to  Bealls,  are  fatal  to  Men,  and  e  contra. 
So  that  ?tis  not  the  Adivity  of  the  Poyfon,  and 
a  venomous  Quality  in  the  Subfiance,  that’s  re¬ 
quir'd  for  doing  the  injury,  fo  much  as  a  parti¬ 
cular  Difpolition  and  Analogy  of  the  Pores  in 
the  Parts  of  an  Animal,  proportion’d  fo  as  to 
receive  the  Poyfon.  Sc  aliger ,  Exerc.  33.  §.  2. 

gives  an  Inflance  of  a  Reaper,  that  being  heat- 
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ed  under  the  fcorching  Influence  of  the  Sun,  and 
extream  thirfty,  drank  fome  Cup-fuls  of  Water 
in  the  height  of  his  Heat,  and  fell  down  dead 
foon  after.  Now  in  this  cafe  the  Water  was 
like  Poyfon,  for  the  Humors  being  mightily  ra¬ 
tify ’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  were  fo  difpos’d, 
that  as  foon  as  it  join’d  ’em,  its  Chilnefs  pro¬ 
duc’d  an  immediate  and  fatal  Coagulation.  And 
1  have  prov’d  at  large  in  my  Book  of  Mechanica 
Medicinalia,  that  Pleurifys,  Quinfys,  and  fuch  o~ 
ther  Difeafes  proceed  from  fudden  cold  by  the 
fame  Mechanical  Contrivance. 

In  corrofive  Poyfons,  we  obferve  that  their 
&dged  and  cutting  Particles  corrode  and  diflblve 
the  folid  Parts,  and  curdle  and  coagulate  the 
Fluid.  The  effed  upon  them  both  is  the  fame, 
namely,  Solution  }  which  in  the  Fluids  is 
Coagulation,  and  in  Solids  Corrofion.  When 
thevirulency  of  the  Pox  firft  feizes  a  Man,  it 
produces  congealing  Effeds,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  Buboes,  Nodes,  Stiffnefs  in  the  Joints, 
&c.  But  when  the  Difeafe  advances,  and  the 
venomous  Matter  is  much  exalted  by  repeated 
Circulation,  it  produces  diflolving  effeds,  fuch 
as  Rottennefs  in  the  Bones,  piercing  boaring 
Pains  in  the  Parts,  Leannefs,  Fevers,  And 
this  gives  us  to  know, that  the  Produdion  of  one 
Symptom  more  than  another  requires  a  parti¬ 
cular  Difpolition  in  the  Body  for  receiving  the 
Venom. 

The  Tarantula  breeds  in  Puglia ,  the  moil: 
parch’d  Country  of  all  Italy  *,  and  as  the  Condi- 
tution  of  a  People  is  always  of  a  piece  with  the 
.Temperament  of  their  Climate,  fo  the  Natives 
of  this  Country  are  of  a  very  hot  Cohftitution, 
impatient,  and  very  much  fubjed  to  acute  and 
inflammatory  Difeafes  from  whence  we  make 

an 
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an  obvious  Inference, of  that  vehement  Volatilila- 
tion  of  the  Juices,  that  is  fometimes  fo  obfei> 
vable  in  the  Blood  of  the  Apulians.,  that  the  fub=* 
tiler  Part  being  exhal’d,  there  remains  nothing 
but  an  earthy  fix’d  Part,  which  readily  breeds 
hypochondriack  and  melancholick  Dilbrders* 
So  that  whether  we  confider  the  Temper  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Nature  of  the  Climate,  or  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Poyfonous  Animal,  W6’M  find 
in  all  of  ’em  the  higheft  Activity,  Volatilifa« 
tion,  and  Impetuofity,  which  may  ferve  to  di¬ 
rect  us  in  forming  an  Opinion  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Poyfon  of  the  Tarantula . 

Upon  a  narrow  and  attentive  Scrutiny,  we9ll 
find  that  the  nature  of  Poyfon  deriv’d  either 
from  mad  or  virulent  Animals,  confifls  in  a 
Compofition  of  too  aHive,  volatile  and  rapid 
Particles,  which  being  mix’d  with  the  Bloody 
Icour  over  all  on  a  fudden,  and  by  raifing  a 
violent  Commotion,  difiblve  the  mutual  Bond 
of  the  conftituent  Parts  of  the  Blood,  upon 
which  all  the  Parts  being  left  to  their  own  ten¬ 
dency,  and  falling  oft*  on  all  fides,  the  Coagu¬ 
lation  takes  place  which  fhews  it  feif  in  An- 
guifii  at  Heart,  Speechlefinefs,  Opprefiion  of 
the  Pulfe,  Blacknefs  of  the  extreme  Parts,  and 
fuch  other  Symptoms.  To  this  purpofe  is  the 
Obfervation  of  Benivenius  mention’d  in  his  Hifioro 
cap.  5 6.1  had  a  Servant ,  fays  he,  that  being  flung 
by  a  Scorpion ,  was  feizjd  with  fuch  a  fudden  and  cold 
Sweat  all  over  his  Body ,  that  he  complained  of  being 
wrape d  Snow  and  Ice  '7  but  he  was  prefintly 

cuTd  by  a  Dofeof  Venice  Treacle  in  fir ong  Wine. 

This  Advance  is  further  confirm’d  by  ma¬ 
ny  Obfervations  made  upon  mad  Animals.  Tho* 
Man  is  void  of  all  Poyfon,  yet  fometimes  his 
Spirits  are  fo  exalted  and  irritated  by  Anger, 
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as  to  affurne  in  a  manner  a  venomous  Nature  \ 
for  if  in  that  a&ual  Fit  of  Anger  he  happens  to 
bite  one,  a  venomous  Madnefs  has  been  known 
to  enfue.  This  is  more  mamfeft  in  Dogs,  Cats, 
Wolves,  Mules,  and  fuch  other  Animals,  pro¬ 
vok’d  to  Anger,  which  turn  thereupon  mad, 
and  communicate  a  venomous  Madnefs  by  their 
Bites.  It  can’t  be  alledg’d  that  thefe  Animals 
had  Poyfon  lodg'd  in  their  Body  before,  fmce  all 
the  force  of  their  Venom  confifts  in  the  railing 
of  the  Humors  and  Spirits  to  the  highelf  degree 
of  Exaltation  and  Rage.  In  July  1691.  I  faw  a 
Mule  at  Padua  that  turn'd  mad,  either  thro3  an 
over-bearing  venereal  turgency,  or  thro  the 
violent  Heat  of  the  Summer  *,  and  fpringing  out 
of  the  Stable,  threw  down  a  Man,  whom  he 
hit  in  feveral  places  of  the  Arm  and  Neck,  and 
kick’d  with  his  Heels  y  upon  which  the  poor 
Wretch  died  a  few  hours  after  y  but  before  he 
dy’d,  he  grew  mad,  and  run  at  the  People  about 
him  with  intent  to  bite  'em. 

The  exceflive  Activity  in  the  Blood  and  Cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Apulians  is  further  confirm’d  by  this 
Remark,  That  there’s  a  greater  frequency  of 
melancholick  and  mad  People  in  Puglia  than  in 
any  other  Country  of  Italy  *,  which  gave  occa- 
lion  to  the  ere&ing  at  Naples  that  celebrated  and 
great  Holpital  of  incurable  Peifons,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  Madmen  are  kept.  A  fur¬ 
ther  Confirmation  may  be  taken  from  the  great 
frequency  of  mad  Dogs,  whofe  Madnefs  is  juft- 
ly  attributed  to  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Air. 
But  fuch  is  the  Divine  Bounty,  that  thofe  who 
are  bit  by  mad  Dogs  are  fpeedily  cured  by  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  Tomb  of  St.  F'iti  about  40  Miles 
from  Leccay  where  the  Interceffion  of  that 
Saint  procures  ’em  a  favourable  Return  front 
xhe  Almighty,  Now 
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%Now  this  high  Exaltation  of  the  Venom,  or 
the  raging  Fury  of  the  Spirits  rais’d  to  a  veno? 
mous  Pitch,  which  we  have  afcrib’d  to  other 
Animals,  may  juitly  be  attributed  to  the  Tm 
r amula ,  as  the  foie  Fund  of  its  Venom.  The 
Tarantula ,  and  other  Spiders,  are  generally  pla«? 
eed  by  Authors  among  poifonous  Animals  : 
And  though  Harvey ,  de  Gener .  Animal .  exerc .  5 
fays,  he  could  obferve  no  Difference  between 
a  Prick  made  in  his  Hand  with  a  Needle,  and 
another  made  with  the  Sting  of  a  Spider  yet 
Dr.  Lifter ,  de  In  fell.  Angl.  fays  there  is  this  Dif¬ 
ference,  That  the  Place  which  receives  the  ve*> 
noinous  Pundure  gathers  it  felf  in  a  Knot,  and 
all  Limes  a  Pvedneis,  Heat,  and  Inflammation, 
as  if  Vwere  preparing  to  expel  the  nocive  Poy-* 
fon. 

But  tho’  all  Spiders  are  venomous,  and  their 
Bites  are  pernicious,  yet  thole  are  more  veno-» 
mous  which  breed  in  very  hot  Countries  *,  as  it 
appears  from  the  Tarantula  of  Tuglia ,  and  the 
Scorpions  both  of  that  Country  and  of  Africa. 
For  the  Humors  of  the  Tarantula  being  rais  ’d  to 
the  highefl  Pitch  of  Exaltation,  by  the  fiery 
Heat  of  the  Apulian  Air,  Vis  no  Wonder  if  that 
Animal  degenerates  to  a  venomous  Madnefs, 
as  other  Animals  are  wont  to  do.  And  hence 
Vis  -that  the  Tarantula  which  frequents  the 
'Mountains  upon  the  Coniines  of  Apulia  is  inof* 
fenflve,  and  its  Bites  do  no  Harm  in  the  Win* 
ter.  Nay,  if  you  traniport  a  Tarantula  to  fo* 
reign  Countries,  it  fhall  do  no  Harm  in  Biting 
or  Stinging*,  becaufe,  in  fuch  Countries,  andL 
in  fuch  a  Seafon  of  the  Year,  its  Humors  cam 
not  be  heighthen’d  to  the  due  Pitch  of  Venom. 

This  Venom  therefore  in.  Helped  of  it  felfj 
muii  gonfijj  in  the  higheft  Degree  of  Exaltation  | 
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but  with  RefpeH  to  the  Diver  fity  of  the  C6n- 
ffcitutions  of  Men,  it  produces  various  Effects: 
Among  which,  the  principal  are  Condenfation, 
and  Coagulation,  and  an  Oppreflion  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits  *,  thejfe  being  fufficientiy  manifeft  in  the 
Anguifh  at  Heart,  the  low  Puife,  the  Difficul¬ 
ty  of  Breathing,  the  black  or  livid  Colour  ol 
the  Face  and  extream  Parts,  the  Coldnefs  of 
the  whole  Body,  the  Swelling,  Nuinnefs,  Pain, 
and  Inflammation  of  the  Part  affeHed,  the  Cure 
of  the  Difeafe  compafs’d  by  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
impregnated  with  Rofemary  Flowers,  or  theEf- 
fence  of  Rofemary  Flowers,  Sweat  procured  by 
violent  Leaping,  the  continual  Pains  of  the 
Head  and  Bones,  Swoonings,  Inappetency,  Fear 
of  Suffocation,  and  a  thoufand  other  Symptoms, 
that  appear  in  the  infuing  Years  after  the  Per- 
fon  is  Rung.  Whether  this  Condeniation  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  acid  or  the  alcaline  Parts  of  the 
Poyfon,  let  better  Heads  determine  :  This  I 
am  fure  of,  That  forne  AlcalFs  are  endow’d 
with  the  Vertue  of  Diflblving,  and  others  of 
Curdling*,  and  the  moft  judicious  Authors  fay 
the  fame  thing  of  Acids  ^  fo  that  in  fo  doubtful 
a  Cafe,  ?tis  not  Speculation,  but  Experience 
and  Trial  that  can  And  out  the  Truth.  I  with 
yPhflcians  wotfd  fpend  lefs  Time  in-thefe  fruit- 
lefs  Speculations,  upon  the  Conflderation  that 
the  firfl:  and  immediate  Caufes,  and  the  fmallefl: 
Properties  of  natural  Things, are  involv’d  in  Ob- 
fcurity,  and  brought  to  light  with  the  greater!: 
Difficulty. 

The  Poyfon  of  the  Tar  ant  nU  is  not  elevated 
to  fo  high  a  venomous  Degree  as  that  of  V  ipers, 
but  it  goes  far  beyond  it  in  the  violent  Motion 
of  its  conilituent  Parts,  and  the  other  Qualities 
of  Motion  :  So  that  Willis ,  caf.  7.  de  Aforb.  Con - 
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vul.  Paid  juftly,  That  the  Poyfon  of  the  Taran¬ 
tula  mix’d  with  the  nervous  juice,  is  too  mild 
quite  to  exfiinguifh  and  fink  the  animal  Spirits, 
or  to  difperffe  'em  Ihtirely  when  they  are  tfi* 
flraHed}  and  that  it  only  puts  them  to  flight* 
and  then  excites  ’em  to  flight  Convuliions  that 
have  fcarce  any  worfe  Symptom  than  Pain. 

And  tho  tile  Poyfon  of  the  Tarantula,  by  the 
Activity  of  its  virulent  Subftance  does  almoft 
difpofe  the  Humors  to  Coagulation v  yet,  by 
Vertue  of  the  brisk  and  lively  Motion  of  its 
constituent  Parts,  it  hinders  in  fome  meafur® 
the  total  jColagitation  of  the  Humors,  and  by 
giving  a  Fillip  to  the  Spirits  and  Humors,  pre^ 
vents  their  .  final  Sinking.  Nay,  fometimes 
fuch  is  the  Agitation  of  the  Spirits,  that  they 
degenerate  into  involuntary  and  purely  ipafi 
modic  Motions  *,  and  accordingly  fome  Per  Ions 
flung  by  a  Tarantula ,  are  thereupon  feiz’d  with 
violent  Convuliions,  Shiverings,  a  Loofenefs, 
and  many  other  involuntary  Motions. 

I  leave  the  impartial  World  to  judge, whether 

thefe  doubltfu  Advances  of  the  Nature  of  this 

Poifon  are  trite,  or  at  leafl  likely.  ,This  I  mufl 
_  *  • 

confefs,  That  I  take  more  Pleafure  in  observing 
the  Handing  and  conflant  Motions  of  Nature, 
relating  to  the  Diagnoftieks,  Prognofiieks,  and 
Cure  of  Difeafes,  than  in  fuch  idle  and  fleeting 
Speculations,  which  laft  only  till  they  are  joll¬ 
ied  out  by  an  oppofite  Notion:  Upon  which 
Head  Cicero ,  de  Nat.  Deon  laid  well.  Opinionum 
Commenta  delet  Dies ,  Natura  Judicia  con  Jr  mat* 
( i.  e. )  Time  overturns  the  Fictions  of  Opinion, 
but  it  confirms  the  Judgments  of  Nature. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

A  brief  Enquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Mufick ,  in 
this  and  other  Oifeafes . 

AL  L  the  World  knows  how  wonderful  and 
various  the  Effeds  of  Motion  are  ;  Ge¬ 
neration  ,  Corruption ,  and  all  fublunary 
Alterations  are  tha  Produd  of  Motion: 
Whatever  lives,  whatever  grows,  and  what¬ 
ever  undergoes  the  lenlible  Mutations  of  Life 
and  Dedrudion,is  in  a  perpetual  Motion.'Twas 
from  this  Confideration ,  the  wifer  Sort  of 
Philofophers  made  Motion  and  Matter  the  two 
grand  Principles  of  Things.  And  confidering 
that  the  Operations  of  Motion  are  performed 
by  the  Con  tad  of  Bodies,  ’tis  no  Wonder  that 
the  flighted  ImprefTions  of  Motion  produce  ad¬ 
mirable  Effeds,  by  communicating  the  Impetus 
of  the  Contact  to  the  very  remoted  Parts;  as 
Borelll  has  demondrated  in  his  golden  Book  de 
Vi  Percuffionis.  Tho'  gouty  People  are  unfit  for 
all  manner  of  Exercife,  I  am  of  the  Opinion, 
That  condant  Converfatibn  with  their  Friends, 
or  the  Reading  of  Books  with  a  loud  Voice,  may 
do  ’em  the  fame  Service  with  Exercife  ;  for  in 
fpeaking,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Mouth  and  adja¬ 
cent.  Parts  are  contracted  and  exercis'd  ;  and  by 
Vertue  of  that  Contradion,  the  Expreflion  and 
Circulation  of  the  Lquids,  that  lye  within 
the  Verge  of  Conrad,  is  performed  with  more 
Expedition  and  Facility  ;  and  thereupon  all,  e- 
ven  the  remoted  Liquids,  circulate  with  great¬ 
er  Velocity.  That  Speaking  loud,  as  well  as 
Singing,  is  juftiy  reckon'd  among  the  kinds 
Exercife,  is  manifeft  from  the  excellent 

Words 
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Words  of  Plutarch ,  in  his  Treatile  de  tuend.bon* 
val.  It  may  be  alledg’ d,  (lays  he)  That  ’ tis  need¬ 
le fs  to  prefer  ibe  Exercife  of  the  Body  for  Students 7 
upon  the  Flea ,  that,  their  daily  vocal  Difputes  are  an 
admirable  Sort  of  Exercife ,  conducive  not  only  for 
Health ,  but  for  the  Strength  of  the  Body  *  not  that 
Strength  that  beats  out  the  Adu files  and  bends  the  Skin , 
but  that  which  (rives  an  internal  Force ,  a  genuine  Vi - 
gour  to  the  vital  and  more  principal  Farts .  And  in¬ 
deed. ,  confi dering  that  Voice  is  not  a  flight  and  fuper - 
feial  Agitation  of  the  Spirits ,  but  that  which  reaches 
the  very  Fountain  and  Vifcera,  which  increafes  the 
Heat,  fubtilifes  the  Blood,  purges  the  Veins ,  opens 
the  Arteries ,  digefis  the  Aliment ,  keeps  the  fuperflu - 
om  Humors  from  growing  thick,  and  finking  like  Dregs 
in  their  Receptacles m,  upon  t he fe  Confederations,  I fay7 
Students  ought  to  accuflom  themfelves  to  this  fort  of 
Exercife.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pais,  that  re¬ 
ligious  Perfons  who  live  in  Cloylters  are  very 
healthful,  notwithstanding  they  ufe  but  little 
Exercife  ^  for  they  employ  themfelves  Night 
and  Day  in  Quires,  in  Singing  the  Prailes  of 
God,  and  pouring  forth  Prayers,  compenlating 
thus  the  Motion  of  their  Body  with  the  Exer¬ 
cife  of  the  Voice by  which  Means  they  digefb 
well,  and  enjoy  a  longer  State  of  Health  than 
other  Men.  ’Twas  with  the  lame  View  that 
Afclepiades  cur’d  Difeafes  with  a  hanging  Bed, 
in  order  to  extenuate  Difeafes  (as  he  call’d  it) 
by  moving  and  exercihng  his  Patients  in  fuch 
a  Bed  and  in  travelling  throw  Dalmatia,  I  was 
inform’d  that  fome  ol  the  Dalmatians  retain 
that  Method  of  Cure  to  this  Day.  To  be  car¬ 
ry ’d  in  a  Coach  or  a  Chair,  is  like  wife  a  fort  of 
Exercife  tho’  the  Body  is  not  much  fhak’d  by 
that  Exercile,  yet  the  new  and  continual  Im- 
pulfe  ot  the  Air  upon  the  Body,  and  that  Mo- 
j.  -  •  _  D  d  3  .  tion* 
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tion,  as  gentle  as  ’tis,  promotes  the  Courfe  of 
the  Humors,  increafes  Tranfpiration,  and  clears 
the  Body  of  Excrements.  '  I  conclude  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  fore-going  Reafons,  that  gouty 
People  ought,  to  apply  themfelves  often  to  the 
Exercile  of  the  Voice,  and  Riding  in  a  Coach. 
This  1  have  mention’d  with  Intent  to  fhow  how 
great  Efteds  may  flow  from  a  fmall  Motion, and 
give  a  clearer  View  of  what  I  am  about  to  ad¬ 
vance  concerning  the  Effe&s  of  Mufick.  Mu- 
fick  is  one  of  thole  Motions  that  fmartiy  ftnkes 
the  Air,  and  dilpofes  It  to  brisk  Undulations. 
Now  thefe  Motions,  or  fwift  Undulations,  be¬ 
ing  communicated  by  Contaft  to  the  Blood  and 
Spirits,  make  different  Impreffions  upon  ’em  ; 
fometimes  by  exciting  them  to  Motion, 
fometimes  by  compofing  them  to  Reft  and  the 
Variety  of  Sounds  raifes  various  Idea’s  of  things 
in  our  Minds,  lb  that  fome  Conforts  inlpire  us 
with  Courage,  others  with  Chearfolnefs,  and 
others  again  with  Piety,  according  as  the  Spi¬ 
rits  and  Humors  are  afleded.  The  violent 
Motions  rais’d  in  the  Spirits  of  Soldiers  by  the 
Sound  of  Drums  and  Trumpets,  are  evident 
from  their  Boldnefs,  Alacrity,  and  Readinefsto 
undergo  Danger,  and  their  eager  Warmth  in 
Engaging  the  Enemy.  Thole  who  are  lorrow- 
fitl,  angry,  or  ailed ed  with  other  Paflions  of 
tile  Mind,  are  excited  to  Chearfulnefs  and  Joy* 
by  the  gentle  and  agreeable  Harmony  of  Mil- 
lick,  and  by  the  Continuation  of  the  fame  are 


lull’d  afleep. 

That  the  above-mention ’d  Undulations  of 
the  Air  have  an  Influence  upon  the  folid  and  flu¬ 
id  Parts  of  the  Body,  is  manifeft  from  the  va¬ 
rious  Examples  of  Brutes,  as  well  as  from  the 
grating  of  the  Teethd  A 1  great  many  are  fo 
*  ■  '  1  ■  afteded 
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Stffefted  with  the  difagreeable  Undulation  of 
the  Air  occaiion’d  by  the  Motion  oi  a  File  or  a 
Saw,  that  their  Teeth  grate,  and  are  uneafie^ 
and  that  becaufe  the  Particles  of  the  Air  thus 
mov’d,  being  disproportions!  to  the  Pores  of 
the  Nerves  inferted  in  the  Roots  of  the  Teeth, 
do  fo  differ  t  and  twitch  ’em,  that  they  are  ei¬ 
ther,  be  nu  min’d  or  a  if e  Ted  with  Pain.  Fur¬ 
ther,  all  of  us  are  fenfible  that  upon  Hearing 
an  unwonted  and  agreeable  Harmony  oi  Mu- 
fiek,  we  feel  firlt  a  gentle  Shivering  over  the 
Skingand  a  Sort  of  EreTion  of  the  Hair.  Several 
Authors  teitifie,  That  Brutes  are  like  wife  a  heel¬ 
ed  with  the  Sound  oi  Muiick:  Strabo  affirms 
that  angry  Elephants  are  appeas  cl  with  Mu¬ 
iick,  that  Bees  are  delighted  with  the  Sound 
of  Metal,  Swans  with  a  Harp  and  with 
Singing,  and  Dolphins  with  Muiick.  I  have 
feen  my  felf  a  Dog  at  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia,  that 
was  fuch  an  Enemy  to  the  Sound  of  the  Harp, 
or  any  other  Muficai  Infer  ument,  that  upon 
hearing  it,  he  fell  a  howling  and  a  1  molt  a  cry¬ 
ing. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro  gives  yet  a  more  curi¬ 
ous  Inifance,  in  his  Dies  Geni.  lib .  6.  cap.  5.  where 
he  acquaints  us  that  Theophrajfm  affirm’d,  That 
Mulical  Inflruments,  harmoniouily  touch’d, 
would  cure  the  Bites  of  Vipers.  Afclepiades 
made  the  fame  Remark  affirming,  that  fren- 
tick  and  brain-lick  Perfons  are  reifor’d  to 
their  Wits  and  their  Health,  by  nothing  more 
than  by  the  Harmony  and  Contort  of  Voices.  ’Tis 
laid  likewife,  That  Ifmenias  the  Theban  cur’d  fe¬ 
deral  Perfons  of  the  Sciatica,  by  playing  on  the 
Flute  or  the  Harp.  See  more  of  this  Nature 
|n  Aldr ovandus  de  I  rife  ft.  lib .  5 .  fol.  621 . 
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It  being  manifefi:  from  the  Premiles  that: 
Mufick  raviihes  healthy  Perfons  into  fuch  Afti- 
ons  as  imitate  the  Harmony  they  hear,  we  eafi- 
ly  adjufi:  our  Opinion  of  the  EfifeHs  of  Mufick 
in  the  Cure  of  Perfons  Hung  by  a  Tdrantvld. 
?Tis  probable,  that  the  very  fwift  Motion  im- 
prefs’cl  upon  the  Air  by  Mulical  Inftruments, 
and  communicated  by  the  Air  to  the  Skin,  and 
fo  to  the  Spirits  and  Blood,  does  in  lome  Mea- 
fure  Siflblve  and  difpel  their  growing  Coagula- 
tion  j  and  that  the  Efiefts  of  the  Difiolutioii 
increafe  as  the  Sound  it  felf  encreafes,  till,  at 
laft,  the  Humours  retrieve  their  primitive  flu¬ 
id  State,  by  Vertue  of  thefe  repeated  Shakings 
and  Vibrations^  upon  which  the  Patient  re¬ 
vives  gradually,  moves  his  Limbs,  gets  upon 
his  Legs,  groans,  and  jumps  about  with  Vio¬ 
lence,  till  the  Sweat  breaks  and  tarries  off  the 
Seeds  of  the  Poifon 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  fhat  Mufick  fhould  have 
fo  great  a  Vertue  of  diflolving  the  venomous 
Coagulum  of  the  Spirits  and  Humors,  confider- 
ing  that  it  chiefly  and  immediately  affiefts  the 
Organ  of  Hearing,  that  lies  very  near  the  Brain*, 
and  afle&s  even  the  Brain  it  felf,  or  the  minute 
or  fine  Fibres  in  which  the  Spirits  lye  droop¬ 
ing  and  almofl:  funk,  till  the  continual  and 
forcible  Contact  of  the  Mufick  makes  them 
march  out  upon  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  } 
Upon  which  having  partly  recover'd  their  Mo¬ 
tion,  they  enter  with  greater  Facility  and  Agi¬ 
lity  into  the  little  Tubes  of  the  Nerves  and  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  fo  recover  their  former  Correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Humors  and  folid  Parts.  The 
Force  of  the  Air  thus  mov’d  by  the  Impulfe  of 
the  Mufick,  is  encreas’d  and  quicken’d  by  the 
ardent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  thin  Air  of 
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'Apulia?  fo  that  the  Sound  ftrikes  theSyftem  of  the 
Spirits,  Humors,  and  Nerves,  with  more  Vio* 
lence*,  and  its  greater  and  more  violent  Impulle, 
raifes  a  Fermentation  in  the  Humors,  and  re- 
itores  them  to  their  due  Pitch  of  Exaltation  and 
Fluidity..  Now  all  thefe  Effe&s  can’t  he  com¬ 
pared  by  Diaphoreticks  taken  inwardly,  as  In¬ 
timated  above  ?  for  before  fuch  Med’cines  can 
reach  the  Blood,  their  Force  is  in  a  great  Mea¬ 
ture  impair’d}  and  belides,  they  operate  only 
upon  the  Fluids,  and  not  upon  the  Solids : 
Whereas  the  mulical  Sound  affe&s  at  once  both 
the  Solids  and  Fluids,  and  that  very  forcibly  y 
and  by  Vertue  of  its  Percuffion  upon  the  fmali 
Fibres  of  the  Brain,  in  which  the  Secretion  and 
Diftribution  of  the  nervous  Juice  is  immediate¬ 
ly  perform’d. 

This,  Reader,  is  what  I  thought  fit  to  com¬ 
municate  to  thee  concerning  the  Tarm~ 

tula , 


Nov,  13.  1695« 
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The  PREFACE  to  the  Reader. 


T  Perceive  the  very  Title  of  this  Differtation  will  pro* 
voke  many  of  our  new  phyfical  Sectaries  in  Italy, 
to  fall  upon  me  with  Jnvelhves  7  to  cry  out ,  What  does 
this  Galenical  Spark  mean  ?  This  Man  that’s  altoge¬ 
ther  unacquainted  with  the  new  Method  of  Practice  ? 
To  what  purpofe  does  he  teazle  us  with  the  vain  Often - 
tation  of  the  Ancients  ?  %  But  if  thefe  Gentlemen  will 

but  perufe  the  two  fore -going  Books  of  Brattice,  they’ll 
be  fenfible  /  am  not  the  Man  they  took  me  for .  I  ftand 
up  for  the  Liberty  of  Phyfick ,  and  am  ty’d  neither  to 
the  jincients  nor  the  Moderns :  I  follow  both ,  where 
Truth  is  their  Guides  and7  like  a  Reftner  of  Metals , 
pick  the  Gold  and  Silver  of  Precepts  out  of  the  Drafts 
noth  of  the  modern  and  ancient  Phyfick,  In  imitation 
pf  the  Goans  I  adore  repeated  Experience 7  and  defire 
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nothing  more  eartieffly,  than  that  Phypcians  would  ap¬ 
prove  themfelves  like  the  reviving  Offspring  of  the  He¬ 
roes  of  that  School ,  and  lay  afide  their  lazy  Defpair 
in  the  Way  of  Inquifition  y  that  they  would  keep  up,  as 
much  as  they  can ,  the  Majeffy  and  Weight  of  Nature , 
and  apply  themfelves  with  Diligence  to  the.  Jlluflration 
of  Phyfical  Matters .  To  come-  to  Blifiering-Plaifters  : 
The  Arabians  invented  them  with  Intent  to  rouze  up 
Perfons  affetled  with  fleepy  Difeafes,  fuch  as  a  Rethar- 
gy ,  an  Apoplexy,  &c.  But  the  Phyficians  of  thofe 
Times  were  altogether  ignorant  what  Mechanifm  their 
Vertue  was  founded  upon,  and  what  other  Difeafes  they 
were  proper  for  he  fides  thofe  above-mentioned»  The 
Doctors  that  came  after,  contenting  themfelves  with 
the  Name  of  Revulfion  that  the  Arabians  gave  'em, 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  Way  of  this  Re- 
vulflon ,  went  rajhly  on  in  the  Dark ,  and,  purfuant  to 
the  lucky  or  unlucky  Event  of  B  life  ring -P  l  affer  s,  were 
fplit  into  two  FaE ions  *  the  one  recommending ,  and  the 
other  difproving  the  ZJfe  of  fuch  Remedies'»  In  this 
our  Age,  Helmont,  either  forgetting  or  contemning 
the  Footfteps  of  Nature ,  has  difputed  very  warmly  a- 
gainjh  the  ‘VJe  of  B l ifle ring-Plaiffe rs ,  and  gave  Being 
to  a  Sect  that  rejects  thele  as  well  as  the  other  Reme¬ 
dies  .of  the  Galenifts,  And  indeed  I  was  for  a  long 
time  of  their  Mind ,  till  I  was  taught  by  obferving  in 
many  Hofpitals  of  Italy,  the  Progrefs ,  Hiffory ,  and 
Effetis  o  f  Difeafes ,  that  Blifiering-Plaifters  are  fome- 
times  very  Jer  vice  able.  Being  thus  undeceived,  I  dijf 
carded  their  Opinion ,  and  throwing  off  the  Shadow  of 
Prejudices ,  that  I  had.  taken  from  the  Reading  of  new. 
Books  and  the  Authority  of  Precepts,  I  apply’ d  my ~ 
felf  wholly  to  a  Scrutiny  of  the  Advantages  and  Difad - 
Vantages- of  Biifiering  Aled’ tines.  At  the  fame  Time 
I  made  a  Tryal  upon  live  Animals,  by  infufing  into 
their  Blood  the  Tincture  of  Cantharides,  and  apply - 
Wg  Bliffering-Plaiffers  to  their  Skin  after  fwas  Jhav  d 
-  fmooth 
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fmooth :  And  having  thus  made  a  great  many  Ob- 
ferv  at  ions ,  both  pr  attic  al  and  anatomical ,  I  tacked  'em 
all  together  for  my  own  Vfe  j  and  when  thefe  fell  into 
the  Hands  of  fome  learned  Phyficians  of  this  City , 
they  requefled  me  to  pub l if]  'em  m  company  with  the 
fore -going  Trails»  For  my  party  I  took  the  Subject 
to  be  invidious  j  and  fearing  all  the  new  Doctors  would 
fall  upon  me  in  a  lumpy  declin'd  it  for  a  long  Time : 
But  at  lafty  being  overcome  by  their  Solicit  at  iony  and 
incouraged  by  a  Freatife  de  Stimulis,  lately  fet  forth 
by  my  learned  Friend  Dr .  Bellini,  I  pick  'd  out  what 
feem'd  to  be  mofi  ufe fully  and  drew  'em  up  in  the  four 
infuing  Chapters . 

As  I  offer  'em  candidly  to  the  Readery  without 
leaning  either  to  the  new  or  the  antient  Sells  y  fo  I  ex¬ 
pelt  the  Readery  after  an  accurate  Survey ,  will  either 
comply  where  he  finds  me  in  the  Righty  or  correlt  my 
Aiifiakes. 

Rome,  March  15.  1696. 


CHAP.  I. 

Some  Experiments  of  the  Effects  of  the 

Cantharides. 

PRa&itioners  have  argued  very  warmly  a- 
gainft  one  another  upon  the  Ufe  of  Blifter- 
ing  Plaifters ,  fome  approving  and  fome  dis¬ 
proving  ’em.  This  Contention  is  owing  either 
to  the  private  Feuds  occafion’d  by  the  Diver¬ 
sity  of  Se&s,  or  other  Caufes,  as  that  between 
the  Helmontifts  and  Modern  Galeniftsy  and  the 
like  y  or  elfe  to  the  cuftomary  Way  of  Judging 

“  of 
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of  the  Effeds  of  Bliltering-Plaiflers,  not  fo 
much  from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  itfelf,  as 
from  Opinion  and  receiv’d  Hypothefes .  5Tis  no 
Wonder  that  thofe  who  ad  fo  inconfiderately^ 
and  never  think  what  the  Variety  of  Place3 
Temperaments,  Caufes,  and  Ages  requires; 
Tis  no  Wonder,  I  fay,  they  fhould  fall  into 
Miftakes  and  deplorable  Divifions.  For  my 
own  fhare,  purliiant  to  my  wonted  Cuftom  of 
Tracing  the  Footfteps  of  Nature,  I  fhall  here 
briefly  lay  down  what  I  obferv’d  with  Patience 
upon  this  Head  in  feveral  Italian  Hofpitals. 
And  while  I  vent  nothing  but  what  is  true  and 
of  ufe  to  Mankind,  I  am  under  no  manner  of 
Concern  for  the  finilter  Conffrudion^  of  others. 

EXPERIMENT  I. 

Rome ^  May ,  1692.  I  ty’d  a  Maififf-Dog  upon 
a  Table,  opened  his  right  jugular  Vein,  and 
injeded  with  a  Syringe  two  Ounces  of  the  Tin- 
d'ure  of  Cantharides ,  which  I  had  made  by  tak¬ 
ing  two  Drams  of  the  Powder  of  Cantharides 
to  fix  Ounces  of  the  Water  of  Carduus  Bene - 
difhts,  and  digefting  them  three  Days  upon  Alli¬ 
es  :  Upon  the  Beginning  of  the  Injedion  the  ' 
Dog  vomited  up  watery  and  flimy  Matter,  and 
voided  at  Mouth  a  vifcid  Sort  of  Spittle,  till  I 
had  finifh’d  the  Injedion  of  two  Ounces,  and 
few’d  up  the  Wound  and  fprinkled  it  with 
burnt  Vitriol.  This  Operation  was  no  fooner 
over  than  he  fell  down  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 
He  refus'd  to  eat  to  the  lafh  minute  of  his 
Death,  and  was  extream  thirfty,  infomuch  that 
my  Servant  mov'd  with  Companion,  gave  him, 
without  my  Knowledge,  about  fix  Quarts  of 
Water,  which  he  drank  and  prefently  void- 
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eel  a  great  Quantity  of  yellow  Urine.  In  the 
•mean  time  he  howl’d,  and  continued  milerably 
thirfty,  but  we  gave  him  no  more  Water.  Be¬ 
fore  his  Death  he  was  feiz’d  with  Couvullions. 
He  died  after  miferable  Howlings,  the  fourth 
Day  at  Night. 

Having  opened  his  Carciffe,  I  found  that  Part 
bf  the  Neck  upon  which  we  had  made  the  Ex¬ 
periment,  Was  perfectly  mortified  and  foetid. 
In  the  fight  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  the  Blood 
was  very  black  and  copious,  with  little  or  no 
Coagulation,  and  fome  Drops  of  Oyl,  as  ’twere, 
upon  the  Surface.  We  found  there  a  final!  Po¬ 
lypus  continuous  to  a  Clot  of  Blood.  In  the  left 
Ventridle  of  the  Heart  we  found  two  little  Polyc 
pus’s,  and  the  Blood  difiolv'd,  but  extream 
black.  The  Lungs  and  the  other  Fifcera  were 
found-  In  the  Urine-Bladder  we  found  not  the 
lead:  bit  of  that  flimy  Matter  that  naturally 
guards  the  infide  of  it }  perhaps  the  Acrimony 
of  the  Cantharides  had  gnaw’d  it  off.  The  Gall 
in  the  Gall-Bladder  was  fome  what  black.  The 
Blood  that  ouz’d  out  upon  the  cutting  of  the 
Veins  or  the  Vifcera  was  very  black,  without  a^ 
ny  Coagulation,  and  cover’d  with  little  Drops,- 
like  Oyl,  on  the  Surface. 

EXPERIMENT  II. 

Rome ,  July/ 14.  1692.  I  ty’d  down  upon  a 
Table  a  young  and  indifferent  big  Dog,  and 
injected  into  his  right  Jugular  two  Ounces  of 
the  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  The  Wound  was 
no  fooner  low’d  up  anddreft  as  above,  than  the 
Dog  vomited  and  fell  down  half  dead.  Two 
Hours  after  he  held  out  his  Tonvue  for  T  hi  iff, 
with  a  great  deal  of  Anxiety.  He  would  not 

eat, 
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eat,  and  was  extream  thirfty,  but  I  allow’d 
him  no  Water.  Six  Hours  after  he  expir’d 
with  grievous  Howlings.  Having  open’d  the 
Carcafe,  I  found  all  the  Vifcera  founds  bitt  the 
Blood  was  very  black  and  diflolv’d,  and  cover’d 
in  the  Surface  with  little  Drops  like  Oyl.  The 
Dog  being  young,  and  not  very  big,  and  no 
Water  being  allow’d  him,  the  Humors  were 
foon  diuhlv’d  and  melted  down  by  the  eauftiek 
Salt  of  tne  Cantharides ,  fo  that  he  dy’d  in  fix 
hours. 

In  boththefe  Dogs,  I  obferv’d  upon  injefting 
the  TinHures,  that  no  part  was  fo  foon  affefted 
as  the  Head  }  for  prefently  it  nodded  and  droop¬ 
ed  downwards,  fo  that  the  Creature  could  not 
hold  its  Neck  ftr eight.  The  firfi:  Dog  hung 
down  his  Head  immediately  upon  making  the 
Experiment,  and  could  fcarce  raile  it  ^  but  as 
foon  as  he  drank  the  fix  quarts  of  Water, 
he  got  to  his  Legs,  rais’d  up  his  head,  and  look’d 
brisker  .  But  as  foon  as  the  Water  was  voided 
by  Urine,  he  fell  down  again  and  never  rais’d 
his  Head  more,  and  died  on  the  4  fh  day  half  flu- 
pid  and  reeling.  From  whence  an  Inference  may 
be  drawn,  That  the  Cantharides  are  chiefly  no¬ 
cive  to  the  Head,  and  lo  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  in  the  inflammatory  and  acute  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Head  :  But  this  is  not  to  be  abfb- 
Iutely  aflerted,  till  it  be  confirm'd  by  hundreds 
of  Inftances. 

E  P  E  R  I  M  E  N  T  III. 

Rome,  April  14.  1692.  I  took  eight  Ounces 
of  Blood  juft  drawn  from  the  Vein  of  a  Patient, 
arid  divided  it  into  two  Vefiels:,  in  one  of 
which  I  put  a  Scruple  of  the  Powder  of  Cantha¬ 
ride*^ 
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rides-,  without  mixing  any  thing  with  the  Blood 
in  the  other.  The  Blood  mix’d  with  the  Pow¬ 
der,  was  lboner  coagulated  than  the  un mix’d* 
and  afterwards  affum’d  a  Lead-Colour  and  a 
hlackifh  Surface :  After  fome  time  a  great 
Quantity  of  little  Bladders  appeared  all  over 
the  Surface,  and  when  they  broke  voided  a 
blackifh  Serum.  At  laft  all  the  Blood  mix’d 
with  the  Cantharides,  diliolv’d  into  a  blackifh. 
and  livid  Serum\  but  that  in  the  other  Veffel 
fuffer’d  no  fuch  Changes. 

EXPERIMENT  IV. 

Rome ,  April  1 692.  I  took  the  Blood  drawn 
from  a  Patient,  and  parting  the  Serum  from  the 
Blood,  mix’d  with  the  Serum  a  Scruple  of  the 
Fodder  of  Cantharides.  Soon  after  the  mixing, 
the  Pouder  precipitated  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veflel,  without  tinging  the  Serum  with  any  co¬ 
lour  ^  only  the  Serum  became  a  little  more  liquid 
and  thin  and  fcarce  coagulable.  Now,  to  let 
this  matter  in  a  clearer  Light,  I  fhall  here  fuN 
join  three  Obfervations  made  upon  Patients  that 
had  Bliftering-Plaifters  apply’d  to  ’em. 

HISTORY  I, 

A  young  Man  of  22  years  of  age,  of  a  bili¬ 
ous  Temperament,  and  thin,  and  cur’d  not  long 
before  of  venereal  Bubo’s  ^  expos'd  himlelf  to 
the  Northerly  Winds  after  he  had  been  very 
hot  before  a  Fire,  and  thereupon  was  fiez’d  with 
a  Ouinfey-)  which  foon  after  terminated  in  a  Pie iw 
rify,  with  a  dry  Cough,  a  very  fiery  febrile 
Heaf:,  a  hard  and  highPulfe,  Watchings, Thirfty 

thick? 
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thick,  grofs  and  very  high-colour’d  Urine  :  He 
lay  in  an  Italian  Hoipital. 

When  I  law  him  firft,  ’twas  the  nth  day  -of  his 
Illnefs  and  then  his  Phylician  prefcrib’d  him 
the  Pouder  of  Cornachini ;  next  day  he  apply  \i 
fix  Bliftering-Plaifters  to  his  Body,  which  was 
very  meagre.  The  14 th  day  he  was  llez'd  with 
a  Delirium,  a  fuppreffion  of  Spitting,  a  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  Flefh,  Epileptick  Motions ,  an 
unequal  Pulfe  and  Refpiration.  He  voided  great 
Quantities  of  Urine,  and  bilious  Blinking 
Stools,  without  any  abatement  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms.  The  1 6th  ^  all  things  afiitm’d  a  milder 
face,  but  the  next  night  they  renew'd  their  Rage? 
with  a  molt  copious  univerfal  and  glutinous 
Sweat,  that  had  an  acid  fmell,  and  continued 
to  the  21ft  7  on  which  the  Patient  expired* 

HISTORY  JL 

A  Cook  of  thirty  Years  of  Age,  with  a  fan- 
guin  and  bilious  Conffiitution,  red  Hair,  and  a 
violent  Propen fity  to  Venery  and  Drinking, 
was  leiz'd  after  a  great  Pleat  and  Cold  catcher 
upon  it,  with  Convuifions  of  the  lower  Man¬ 
dible,  and  loon  after  with  Convuifions  of  the 
Abdomen.  In  the  Hofpital  they  prefcribYL 
him  the  Pownler  of  Cornachini ,  and  the  next 
Day  four  Bliftering-Plaifters.  The  Application 
of  thefe  was  followed  by  Vomitings,  convulfive 
Motions,  and  a  grievous  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  j  under  the  Prefilire  of  "which  Symptoms 
the  poor  Man  dy'd  miferably  on  the  142P.  Day* 
During  the  Epileptick  and  Convulfive  Moti¬ 
ons,  he  retain'd  the  free  Ufe  of  his  Senfes,  both 
internal  and  external.  I  have  frequently  feen 
the  Powder  of  Cornachini  produce  Convulfive 

E  e  Motions, 
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Motions,  in  fleepy  Difeafes  arifing  from  a  great 
Wound  in  the  Head  :  But  in  fleepy  Diforders 
that  fpring  from  other  Caufes,  I  have  found 
this  Powder  very  ferviceable  \  efpecially  if  the 
Veflels  are  eas’d  and  empty ’cl  befbre-hand  by 
a  thin  Diet,  or  Bleeding  if  neceflary  j  for  the 
Sleep  vaniihes  immediately  after  the  Exhibi¬ 
ting  of  that  Powder.  Of  this  I  hacl  an  Initance 
very  lately  in  a  Boy  of  8  Years  of  Age,  that 
was  feiz’d  in  the  Beginning  of  a  Febrile  Paro-- 
xyfm  with  a  heavy  Sleep,  and 'continued  fo  for 
feveral  Hours,  till  I  gave  him  the  Powder  of 
Cornachinm ,  which  diipell'd  the  Sleep  intirely. 
There’s  fcarce  a  better  Remedy  than  this,  in 
Apoplexies,  Lethargy,  Megrims,  and  fuch  like 
Diforders  of  the  Head. 

HISTORY  III. 

A  young  thin  Woman,  eight  Months  gon 
with  Child,  was  troubled  for  eight  Days  toge¬ 
ther  with  Pains  in  her  Belly,  and  then  brought 
*  forth  a  Child.  After  Delivery  the  Pains  Rill 
contintf  d,  with  a  notable  Diftention  of  the  Bel¬ 
ly  ^  and  having  flighted,  or  rather  negleded  all 
manner  of  Remedies,  was  adviz'd  at  laft  by  a 
Phylician  to  have  four  Blifcering  Plaifbers  appli* 
ed  to  her.  This  occaflon’d  a  Suppreflfion  of  the 
Lochia ,  which  were  open  before.  A  few  Days 
after  the  Lochia  return'd,  ancl  her  Belly  began 
to  fuffer  grievous  Convulfions  with  great  Pain, 
infomuch  that  flie  could  not  bear  the  Prefliire 
of  one’s  Finger  theie  were  follow  d  by  cold 
Sweats,  with  a  Coldnefs  in  the  extream  Parts, 
the  Pulfe  and  Refpiration  became  very  low,  and 
in  a  Word  fhe  was  almofl:  dead.  A  few  Days 
«Tier  flie  grew  a  little  better,  but  was  feiz’d 
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!bon  after  all  on  a  fudden  with  a  violent  and 
convulfive  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which  ibme~ 
times  turn’d  to  a  Delirium ,  and  a  yellow  llink- 
ing  Loofenels  that  continued  for  eight  Days® 
In  line,  Ihe  dy’d  on  the  17 thi  Day  of  her  1)1« 
nefs. 


CHAR  IL 


Of  the  Inconveniencies  attending  the  t/fe  of 

Bliftering-Plaifters, 

§.  h 

T Here’s  nothing  that  follows  the  A*pplicatx~ 
on  of  Bliftering-Plaiflers  fd  fooh  as  Third:, 
writh  a  Drvnefs  of  the  Tongue^  which  fome^ 
times  is  fo  great,  efpecially  in  Perfons  of  an  a 
d  11  ilTemper amen t  andliich  as  are  not  delirious, 
that  nothing  will  pacific  it,  but  continual  gar« 
gling  with  Water.  The  Third:  rages  thus  vio¬ 
lently  for  about  three  Days  *,  that  is,  according 
as  the  fharp  Salts  of  the  Cantharides  are  fepara- 
ted  from  the  Blood  fooner  or  later,  or  in  a 
fmaller  or  greater  Quantity  }  then  it  relents  by 
Degrees:  and  this  Third:  1  call  Shis  Veficamiumi 
In  the  Ufe  of  Bliltering-Plaifters  we  ought  to 
be  very  cautious  of  prefcribing  them  promifcu-* 
oufly  in  all  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  for  every 
Age,  Conftitution,  and  Habit  of  Body,  or  tft 
every  Difeafe,  as  the  Galenifis  now  adays  are 
ivont  to  do  }  for  they  are  only  to  be  us’d  when 
Neceffity  requires  it,  and  that  ill  the  Cafes 
mention’d  hereafter.  If  they  are  apply ’d  with~ 
out  due  Caution  a  great  many  Evils  will  enfue. 
Which  ignorant  Phyficiatis  commonly  impute  to 
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the  poyfonous  and  malignant  Nature  of  the  Re¬ 
medy,  and  not  to  the  erroneous  Indications  up¬ 
on  which  ’tis  prefcrib’d.  I  have  fometimes  feen 
the  Ulcers  rais’d  by  Bliflering~Plaifters  turn  to 
a  Gangrene,  or  at  leafl  be  very  hard  to  heal  up } 
but  whether  the  new  Conffcitution  of  the  Air, 
that  then  reign’d,  contributed  any  thing  in  this 
Matter,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  *,  only  this  I 
mull  fay,  1  obferv’d  in  the  Year  1692,  not  only 
at  Boulogne ,  but  even  at  Rome ,  that  Ulcers  from 
any  Caufe,  and  flight  Wounds,  gangren’d  very 
eafSly,  and  fometimes  prov’d  fatal  to  Patients, 
many  of  whom  dy’d  in  that  Seafon  of  the  gan¬ 
gren’d  Ulcers  of  Bliflers.  Now,  the  Winter  of 
that  Seafon  was  very  cold,  and  brought  a  great 
deal  of  Snow  and  Ice,  which  in  Italy  is  uncom¬ 
mon  *,  and  the  fucceeding  Spring  was  very 
cloudy  and  wet,  which  was  follow'd  by  a  tem¬ 
perate  and  fhowery  Summer.  In  this  Confli- 
tution  of  the  Weather,  did  Ulcers  and  Wounds 
readily  degenerate  to  Gangrenes,  to  the  great 
Admiration  of  the  Surgeons.  We  ought  there¬ 
fore,  in  Imitation  of  Hippocrates ,  to  have  an  at¬ 
tentive  Regard  to  the  general  Seafon  and  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Weather,  and  be  very  diligent  in 
giving  a  lively  Defcription  of  its  Nature  and 
Effetis.  But  after  all,  the  Ulcers  of  Bliflers 
are  apt  to  corrupt  and  gangrene  in  any  Seafon 
of  the.  Y  ear,  in  fuch  Perfons  as  are  Cache<5tick, 
Hydropick,  troubl’d  with  black  Melancholy, 
fickly,or  have  been  formerly  maltraited  by  the 
Pox :  But  this  is  not  obferv’d  in  Perfons  of  a 
robuft  Conflitution,  and  of  folid  built  Parts, 
nor  yet  in  thole  who  have  been  miferably  fa-  * 
t%u’d  with  tedious  Difeafes. 


II. 
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II. 

I’ve  obferv’d  that  thole  who  are  feverely 
wounded  in  the  Head,  and  fiez’d  with  a  Vomi¬ 
ting,  an  abolition  of  the  Senfes,  and  other 
griev’ous  Symptoms  of  diforder’d  Brains, 
are  feme  of  'em  iiez’d  with  violent  Convul- 
lions  loon  after  the  application  of  Bliffering- 
Plaifters  *,  fome  are  fiez'd  a  few  hours  or  days 
after  with  cold  Sweats  which  are  follow'd  by 
Death  :  Others  die  of  Convulfions  the  next 
night.  I  remember  to  have  leen  one  that 
was  violently  ill  of fpafmodick  Gripes  and  Throws 
in  the  Belly,  with  a  Fever,  and  after  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  RliPcering-Plaiffers  in  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  voided  by  Stool  a  great  quantity  of  redifh 
Blood,  and  died  foon  after.  Having  thus  ob¬ 
serv’d  again  and  again,  that  fatal  Convul¬ 
fions  orthe  above-mention’d  Dilorders  were  the 
confequenc-e  of  bliftering  Plaifters  applied  for 
grievous  Wounds  in  the  Head  ^  1  freely  fore¬ 
told  upon  all  fuch  occafions  what  would 
come  to  pals,  and  the  Event  always  verity’d 
the  Prediction.  Wherever  you  fufpeCt  or  fee 
Convulfions,  abftain  altogether  from  B lifter ing- 
Plaifters*,  efpecially  if  they  be  accompany  d  with 
a  Fever,  a  fharp  and  colliquative  Conlfitution  of 
the  Blood,  with  a  thin  Habit  of  Body,  or  luc- 
ceed  to  previous  Watchings,  to  a  fpare  Diet,  or 
Venereal  Evacuations.  Such  as  have  been  pox d 
before,  are  very  much  injur’d  by  Bliftering- 
Plaifters,  let  the  Difeafe  be  what  it  will  :  So 
that  to  fuch  Patients  we  ought  not  to  apply  ’em, 
unlefs  it  be  in  great  Coagulations  of  the  Blood, 
andfleepy  Difeaies,  and  even  then  with  caution. 
In  ardent  and  continual  Fevers,  accompany’d 
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with  a  great  Agitation  and  Impetuofity  in  the 
Blood  •,  in  a  hot  and  dry  Seafon,  in  hot  and  dry 
Countries,  in  hot  and  dry  Conftitutions,  or 
fuch  as  pnrfue  a  hot  and  dry  Diet,  or  are  in  the 
prime  of  their  Youth j  in  nervous  Diforders 
attended  with  a  Fever  that  leans  to  the  ardent 
hind  *,  in  the  fleepy  Symptoms  of  fuch  Fevers  as 
approach  to  the  ardent  kind  in  the  fpafmodick 
and  inflammatory  Diforders  of  the  Bread,  and 
fuch  as  proceed  from  the  faline  fltiarp  Coniti tu- 
tion  of  the  Blood  :  In  all  fuch  cafes,  I  fay,  I  have 
oftentimes  obferv’d  that  Bliftermg-Plaifters  are 
always  noxious.  And  tho  fometimes  there  is  a 
lucid  Appearance  of  Benefit  in  fuch  cafes,  yet 
being  doubtful  whether  that  proceeded  from 
the  Rlifters,  or  from  the  other  Remedies,  I 
therefore  feldom  or  never  did  prefcribe  Blifter- 
ing-Plaifters  in  thefe  Cafes  *  for  fus'd  happily 
to  compafs  the  Cure  with  Hypnotick,  Diluting 
and  Dulcifying  Medicines. 

Having  occafion  above  to  mention  fleepy  Dis¬ 
orders,  I  mufi  here  take  notice  by  the  Bye,  that 
in  the  moll  ardent  Fevers,  and  thofe  which  pro- 
ceed  as  :twere  from  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Blood,  I  have  feveral  times  obferv'd  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Invafion  a  fort  of  Sleepinefs,  that 
increas'd  as  the  Difeafe  advanc'd,  and  was  exa¬ 
sperated  by  a  copious  Prefcription  of  diflolving 
and  Cephalick  Med’cines.  Repeated  Obferva- 
tion  has  like  wife  taught  me,  that  this  fleepy 
Symptom  abates  of  its  own  accord,  when  the 
difeafe  tends  to  a  Declenflon  }  or  if  it  do's  not 
move  of  its  own  accord,  is  eafily  difpelFd  with 
the  Emulflons  of  Seeds,  Waters  qualify *d 
with  juice  of  Lemons,  ‘  and  fuch  like  refri¬ 
gerating  things.  This  Obfervation  I  fay  is  only 
laid  for  fuch  Fevers  as  are  extream  ardent 
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ancl  proceed  from  an  overbearing  Impetuofity 
in  the  Blood.  Now,  theMechanicks,  will  fur-' 
nifh.  us  with  a  Reafon  why  the  Blood  repairing 
to  the  Brain  with  fo  much  force  and  rapidity-, 
occalions  a  difficulty  both  in  the  Filtration 
of  the  Blood  and  the  Secretion  of  the  Spirits  ^ 
nay  the  Circulation  of  the  Spirits  being  there- 
by  "ntercepted,  their  defcent  to  the  lower  Parts 
is  cramp’d  and  oppos’d  *,  and  by  confequence, 
the  greater  Force  you  add  to  the  Blood,  the 
more  you  increafe  the  Sleepynefs,  and  e  contra* 

III 

v  I  have  fome  times  feen  the  application  of 
Bliftering-PIaiifers  followed  by  a  fort  of  fub- 
fultory  and  convullive  motion  in  the  Tendons, 
a  breaking  forth  of  Sweat,  and  that  very  co- 
pioufly  in  fonte  cafes,  a  flow  Puife  &c.  and 
thole  Symptoms  continue  as  long  as  the  fharp 
Salts  of  the  Cantharides  abide  in  the  Blood, 
and  difappear  upon  their  Expullion,  as  well 
as  the  above-mentioned  Thirft,  and  drynels 
of  the  Tongue  elpecialiy  if  the  Blifiringjn 
Planters  were  prefcrib’d  upon  due  Indications  : 
for  if  they  are  apply’d  unfeafonably,  they  are 
fo  far  from  difippearing  that  they  affimie  frefii 
Fury.  Bliitering-Plaiffcers  cauie  freqently,  not 
only  a  Gangrene,  but  likewiie  a  -piffing  of 
Blood,  a  heat  of  Urine,  and  the  other  difor- 
tiers  of  the  Bladdery  efpeciaily  in  a  thin  mea* 
gre  habit  of  Body,  in  a  hot  and  dry  Confti* 
tution,  in  the  heat  of  the  Dog-Days,  and 
the  like.  The  piffing  of  Blood,  after  the 
application  of  Bliftering-Plaifters  has  been 
frequently  obiervkl  by  the  learned  Trullius , 
and  Manfred  us  frofeflbr  at  Rome*  But  fee  upon 
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this  Head  the  learned  Slnibaldus ,  Profeflor  at 
Rome.  Bliftering-Pkifters  ihould  he  cautioufiy 
us'd  upon  thin  meager  Bodies  \  for  in  fuch 
cafes  they  readily  occaliou  convulfive  Motions, 
and  inflame  the  Fever  and  fome times,  when 
the  Fever  tends  to  the  Status  or  Heighth,  the 
Application  of  Bliftering-Plaifters  will  make  it 
renew  its  Force  and  inflame  the  Symptoms.  If 
to  fuch  a  Habit  of  Body  you  joyn  a  hot  and  dry 
Conftitution,  the  Summer  Sealon,  a  previous 
and  plentiful  Evacuation,  and  fuch  a  State  of 
the  Blood  as  tends  to  Diflolution  and  Colliq.ua- 
tion,  you  mnft  avoid  Blifters  altogether  ;  and 
that  in  all  Difeafes  and  all  Ages,  by  Reafon  of 
the  difinal  Symptoms  that  follow  the  Applica¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  Galenifls,  who  Rick  too  clofe 
to  their  Hypothecs ,  are  of  the  Opinion,  That 
the  grievous  and  difproportion  d  Symptom*  of 
Colliquative  Fevers,  or  fuch  as  proceed  from 
Diflolution,  arife  from  the  venomous  Quality 
of  the  Fever  and  accordingly  prefcribe  four, 
fix,  or  more  Bliftering-Plaifters,  in  order  to 
fetch  out  the  Venom.  But  I  have  always  ob- 
ferv’d,  That  the  Application  of  Bliftering-Plai¬ 
fters,  in  fuch  Cafes,  is  follow’d  by  Convulsions, 
Impofthumes  in  the  Kifcera ,  a  greater  Delirium , 
a  conflderabie  Increafe  of  the  Fever,  and  at  laft 
by  Death  it  feifj  by  reafon  of  the  Mafs  of 
Blood,  its  being  more  and  more  diflblv'd  by  the 
cauftick  Salt  of  the  Cantharide and  the  fharp 
Matter  of  the  Fever.  Thofe  who  are  delirious 
with  an  acute  Fever,  and  a  parched  Tongue, 
die  quickly  upon  the  Application  of  Bliftering- 
Plaifters:,  and  moft  of  them  are  feiz’d  w  ith  Con- 
vulfions  before  they  die.  Thefe  repeated  Ob¬ 
servations  made  in  Kofpitals  fear’d  me  fq  much, 

'  that  in  this  laft  cafe  I  always  confided  (  and 
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that  without  Difappointment )  in  diluting  Re» 
medies,  refrigerating  Emulfions,  and  Bleeding 
in  the  Vein  of  the  Forehead.  Sometimes  Bli- 
ftering-Plaifters  inflame  a  Delirium ,  or  haften 
the  Arrival  of  an  imminent  Delirium ,  by  Vertue 
of  the  great  Pain  they  occafion.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  creditable  Phyfician,  That  a  Piece  of 
Bread  taken  juft  out  of  the  Oven,  apply ’d  ve¬ 
ry  hot  to  any  part  of  the  Body,  will  raife  Bli¬ 
fters  in  half  an  Hour,  and  make  Ulcers  like 
a  Bliftering-Plaifter  }  and  that  if  this  Ulcer  and 
Cruft  be  not  well  taken  Care  of  at  firft,  ’twill 
be  a  hard  Matter  to  cure  it  afterwards.  The 
exceflive  Ule  of  Cantharides  raifes  a  filthy  Satyri - 
afis  *,  two  fatal  inftances  of  which  are  recorded 
by  Cahrolius ,  Obf  Anat.  17.  And  for  that  Reafon 
I  would  alio  advife  Phy. Brians  to  apply  Blifters 
cautioufly  to  falacious  Perfons. 

IV. 

I  have  feen  more  delirious  Perfons  dye  upon 
the  ufe  of  Bliftering-Plaifters,  than  ever  I  law 
recover.  Oftentimes  the  Application  of  Blifters 
icops  a  loofe  Belly,  and  turns  a  high  Pulfe  to  a 
low  one.  The  Acid  of  Vinegar  correris  and 
fixes  the' volatile  Cauftick  Salt  of  the  Canthari¬ 
des ■*,  and  therefore  if  you  want  to  have  ftrong 
Bliftering-Plaifters,  add  a  little  Vinegar  or  ftaie 
Yeft,  or  inftead  of  thefe,  the  Plaifter  de  Muci- 
laginibusy  or  the  like.  There’s  nothing  that 
.makes  the  Ulcers  of  Blifters  fo  ready  to  e; an- 
gren,  as  the  putting  too  much  Cantharides  in 
’em*,  for  the  Cantharides  being  very  light,  info- 
much  that  50  of  em  will  fear ce  weigh  a  Dram, 
miftakes  may  readily  happen  in  preferibing 
their  Dole  *,  and  for  that  Reafon  they  ought  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  to  be  prescrib’d  by  Number,  as  fix  or 
ten,  &c.  and  not  by  Weight.  The  Cantharides 
taken  inwardly  either  againft  a  defperate  Sup- 
preflion  of  Urine,  or  againft  a  virulent  Clap,  or 
In  order  to  excite  Venery,  are  wont  to  produce 
difmal  Symptoms.  Soon  after  they  are  taken 
the  Bladder  and  urinary  Pafiage  is  ulcerated, 
then  the  Liver  is  gradually  inflam’d,  the  Inte- 
ftines  are  corroded,  and  the  Hypogaftrium  is  in¬ 
ferred  with  violent  Pains,  which  are  follow’d  by 
a  Delirium  and  Death,  without  the  Cantharides 
bo  immediately  expelfd,  weakned,  or  clog’d: 
See  upon  this  Head  Francis  Joel ,  who  lays  down 
a  prudeut  Scheme  of  Cure.  According  to  Lan- 
gius ,  Epifi.  7.  Lib.  i.  the  Antidote  for  Canthari - 
desy  is  Milk,  whether  native  or  artificial.  IVe 
obferv’d  that  Bliftering-Plaifters  are  ufelels,  and 
even  hurtful,  in  Men  of  an  adult  bilious  Con- 
ltitution ,  for  befides  that  the  blifter’d  Part  is 
violently  inflam’d,  and  Head,  with  a  prodigious 
Pain,  and  a  fmall  Evacuation  of  Serum ,  and 
lometiiiies  none  at  all,  the  Bladder  is  feiz’d 
with  a  moll  violent  Strangury:  So  that  confi- 
dering  the  Blood  of  fuch  Confutations  is  plen¬ 
tifully  flock’d  with  Salt  and  Sulphur,  and  dilu¬ 
ted  with  little  Serum ,  ’tis  neceflary  to  back  the 
Ufe  of  Bliflering-Plaifters  with  large  Quantities 
of  diluting  Med’cines,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Diforders  mention’d  but  now.  And  thus  I  have 
briefly  run  through  the  Inconveniences  accruing 
from  the  Application  of  Bliflering-Plaifters, 
that  fell  under  my  Obfervation  in  the  Rolpitals* 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Advanta- 
ges  that  accompany  ’em. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Advantages  redounding  from  the  ufe  of 
Bliftering-Plaifters. 

§•  i- 

np  H  O’  the  Diforders  mention’d  in  the  laft 
JL  Chapter  are  the  Produ§  of  Bliftering-Plai- 
Hers,  yet  thefe  ought  not  to  be  banifhfd  the 
Republick  of  Phyfick  for  good  and  all ;  for  they 
are  like  all  other  Remedies.  Wine,  we  fee, 
intoxicates  and  diforders  the  Head  very  much; 
and  yet  the  Governours  of  Societies  do  not  pro¬ 
hibit  it,  becaule  t  hole  difmal  Effe&s  are  owing 
not  to  the  poyfonous  Quality  of  the  Wine,  but 
to  the  Indifcretion  of  Mankind.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  as  Biiltering-Plaifters  are  noxious  in  a  Iharp 
and  melting  Constitution  of  the  Blood,  fo  they 
are  beneficial  in  a  grofs  and  vifcid  Dilpolition 
of  the  Blood,  that  tends  to  Coagulation  and 
Stagnation.  In  Fevers  accompany ’cl  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  low  Pulle,  a  Coldnefs  in  the  extream  Parts, 
Anxiety,  a  Propenfity  to  fleepy  Diforders,  and 
other  Marks  of  Coagulation,  ’tis  incredible 
what  Benefit  is  reap’d  from  Blifters,  efpecially 
if  you  joyn  to  thefe  Symptoms  the  Winter  Sea- 
fon,  a  moifb  Conltitution,  or  a  Tendency  that 
Way,  a  fat  Habit  of  Body,  and  the  like  :  For 
the  fharp  Salt  of  the  Cantharides  being  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Humors  thus  difpos’cl  to  Coagu¬ 
lation,  diljoyns  their  Parts,  and  difpofes  them 
for  their  primitive  Fluidity.  In  a  Word,  we 
have  not  fuch  an  effectual  and  quick  Remedy, 
$s  Bliftering-Plaifters,  for  diilolving  the  com¬ 
mencing 
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mencing  Coagulations  and  Stagnations  of  the 
Blood  in  any  Difeafe,  Age,  Gonftitution,  or 
Seafon  of  the  Year  whatlbever.  And  this  has 
the  greater  Appearance  of  Truth,  that  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  Arabians , 
who  xirft  invented  ’em.  For  they  never  us’d 
’em  but  to  rouze  out  of  Ileepy  Dilbrders,  and 
anim  ate  thofe  who  were  refrigerated  by  an  Ill- 
nefs,  as  it  appears  from  Oribaflus ,  the  jfirft  A- 
rablan  Author  that  writ  of  ’em  \  and  they  ab- 
flain’d  from  ’em  altogether,  when  there  was  no 
Neceffity  of  difpelling  Sleep  or  Chillnefs.But  the 
Phyficians  of  fucceeding  Ages,  have  follow'd  o- 
ther  Meafures  \  being  buoy’d  up  with  a  falfe 
Opinion,  that  Blifters  draw  out  the  Venom  of 
Malignant  Fevers,  they  prefcrib’d  ’em  promif- 
cuoufly  againft  all  Fevers  whatloever,  to  the 
great  Detriment  of  their  Patients  ^  as  I  made  it 
to  appear  in  the  laft  Chapter.  In  a  Pleurifie, 
whether  with,  or  without  previous  Bleeding, 
I’ve  obferv’d  on  the  fifth,  or  feventh,  or  the 
other  Days  that  lye  between,  a  great  and  omi¬ 
nous  Difficulty  of  Breathing  and  of  Expectora¬ 
tion  ^  which  was  taken  off,  to  a  Miracle,  by 
applying  two  Bliftering  Plaifters  to  the  Legs  or 
Ancles.  Nay,  I’ll  go  yet  farther:  If  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breathing  and  Spitting  happens  on  any 
Day  whatlbever  after  a  Pleurilie,  prefently  ap¬ 
ply  two  Bliftering-Plaifters  to  the  Legs.  Hippo¬ 
crates  was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  Lib.  2.  Progn .  6 7. 

In  the  inflammatory  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  (fays  he) 
all  Swellings  npon  the  Legs  are  a  good  Omen  nay ,  a 
better  thing  cannt  happen ,  efpecially  if  they  appear 
when  the  Spitting  is  altered.  I  Iblemnly  protef?;, 
that  very  few  died  out  of  Hundreds  that  were 
treated  after  this  Manner,  by  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  Phyfician  in  a  famous  Hofpitai And 
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this  I  obferv’d  chiefly  at  Rome,  in  the  Winter  of 
1694*,  at  which  Time  Epidemick  Pleuriiies  were 
very  byief,  by  reafon  of  the  rigid  Cold  occafi- 
on’d  by  fuch  Plenty  of  Snow  and  Ice.  For  the 
fharp  Salt  of  the  Cantharides  being  introduc’d  in¬ 
to  the  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  fo  to  the  Lungs 
where  the  Stagnation  was  dreaded,  it  prefent- 
ly  diflolv’d  the  growing  Coagulation,  and  re- 
ftor’d  the  Humours  to  their  former  Circulati¬ 
on^  it  leflen’d  the  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and 
promoted  the  Egrefs  of  Spitting,  to  the  great 
Eafe  of  the  Patient.  In  the  mean  time,  take 
notice,  That  the  pleuritick  Perfons  who  reap’d 
this  Benefit  were  not  purg’d  in  the  Beginning, 
as  fome  Pra&itioners  would  have  ’em,  but  had 
feafonable  Bleeding  prefcrib’d  with  nothing  elfe 
but  pe&oral  Deco&ions  and  gentle alcalinediffol- 
ving  Remedies,  intheProgrefsof  the  Cure.  I  re¬ 
mark’d  that  if  any  loofenefs  accompany  d  thePleu- 
rifie,’twas  either  check’d  or  quite  Propp’d  by  the 
Application  of  Blifbering-Plaifters,  to  the  great 
Benefit  of  the  Patient.  Sometimes  the  Appli¬ 
cation  was  follow’d  by  a  copious  Evacuation  of 
Urine  }  which  gave  great  Eafe,  as  well  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Effeft.  Infallible  Experience, and  Hippocrates , 
are  Evidence  that  Looienefies  are  for  the  mofi 
part  fatal  in  a  Pleurifie  }  in  regard  they  fup- 
prefs  the  Spitting,  increafe  the  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  and,  in  a  few  days,  either  kill  the 
Patient,  or  turn  him  into  Chronical  Difeafes. 
Hence  ’tis  evident  how  far  thofe  are  out,  who, 
upon  the  Pretence  of  Lefiening  the  Cacochymy, 
or  fome  fuch  triffling  Story,  exhibit  Purgatives 
in  the  Beginning  of  a  Pleurifie,  to  the  great 
Detriment  of  the  Patient.  For  lince  Peripneu - 
monia  s  and  Pleuriiies  derive  their  Origin  from 
the  inflammatory  Difpofition  of  the  Blood,  that 
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ihocks  the  tender  Membrans  of  the  Lungs,  we 
anuft  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  procure  a 
gentle  Diflolution  of  this  Inflammation  ,  by- 
emptying  the  Vefiels  and  exhibiting  temperate 
Alcalfs.  If  to  the  inflamed  Blood  you  add  the 
inflammatory  Stings  of  Purgatives,  efpecially  | 
while  the  Difeafe  is  yet  crude,  you’ll  not  only 
excite  fuch  Motions  of  Nature  as  are  downright 
contrary  to  your  End,  but,  by  exafperating 
the  Inflammation,  fupprefs  the  Spitting,  and 
heighthen  the  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  till  at 
lad  the  Patient  either  dies  or  falls  into  a  Con- 
fumption. 

II. 

As  Purgatives  are  very  dangerous  in  Pleuri- 
fles  and  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bread,  fo  Diureticks 
are  very  ufeful.  For  in  all  Difeafes  of  the 
Bread,  we  are  taught  by  the  infallible  Directi¬ 
on  both  of  Nature  and  Experience,  always  to 
direct  our  Courfe  to  the  urinary  Paflages.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  Difeaies  of  the  Head  and  Face,  the 
fame  Direction  teaches  us  to  exhibit  frequently 
gentle  Purges,  which  are  very  ferviceable,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  accompany’d  with  Baths  for  the  Feet. 

To  this  purpofe  Jacotius  fays  in  his  Com.  ad  Coat . 
Hip.  lib.  4.  fol.  212.  That  the  Belly  is  almost  always 
coflive  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head.  In  fpeaking 
thus  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  I  do  not  mean 
thofe  produc’d  by  the  Acrimony,  Convulfion, 
and  too  great  Shock  of  the  Solids  or  Fluids  \ 
but  thofe  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  Grofl1 
nefs,  the  Stagnation,  and  Ropynefs  of  the  Flu¬ 
ids.  The  chief  Purge  that  .gives  Benefit  in  fuch 
Difeafes,  is  the  Powder  of  Cornachinni  j  and  the 
principal  Diureticks  for  -the  Difeafes  of  the 
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Bread:  are  all  the  Preparations  of  Turpentine, 
prepar’d  Hoglice,  Fernelius* s  Syrup  of  Marfh- 
mallows,  and  the  Herbs  that  are  commonly 
call’d  Aperient.  Confidering  that  Acids  are  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  Bread:,  we  ought  in  this  Cafe  to 
avoid  Diureticks  prepar’d  of  Acids  •,  as  Hoffman 
upon  Schroder  has  well  obferv’d,  FoL  37 6.  where 
he  difproves  the  Ufe  of  the  Balfam  of  Sulphur 
in  a  Phthifick,  and  the  other  Diforders  of  the 
Bread:,  upon  the  Confideration  that  it  abounds 
with  an  un&uous  Acid,  which  rather  increafes 
than  extirpates  the  Phthifick.  Of  which  Truth, 
the  experienc’d  Vaffchinid  is  likewife  a  Witnefs. 
But  to  drop  this  Digreffion  :  The  Application 
of  Blidering-Plaiilers  in  the  Cafe  of  Delirium's 
in  Men,  is  nocive  rather  than  ufeful }  and  is 
©ftner  follow’d  by  Death,  than  by  Recovery, 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  delirious  Women  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  Benefit  from  Bliflering-Plaiflers  that 
they  mitigate  both  the  Symptoms  and  the  Dif- 
eafe,  and  prove  a  main  Inftrument  of  Health. 
This  I  obferv’d  at  Rome ,  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  Year  1694^  in  which  Seafon  was  co¬ 
ver’d,  in  an  unufuai  Manner,  with  Ice  and 
Snow,  and  a  great  many  dy’d  fuddenly*,  not 
to  mention  that  feverifh  Catarrhs  were  then, 
very  rife,  as  well  as  moid:  Coughs,  with  a  fluff¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Lungs,  Colick  Pains,  Peripneumo¬ 
nia's,  and  Pleurifies ,  which  feiz’d  the  Men, 
more  than  the  Women.  When  a  Delirium  is 
imminent,  mflead  of  applying  a  Bliflering-Plai- 
fler,  I  ufe  to  open  the  Salvate  Ha  in  the  right  or 
left  Hand }  and  fometimes  I  apply  fcarrify’d 
Cupping-Glades  to  the  Shoulder-Blades,  adjufl- 
ing  the  Quantity  of  Blood  drawn  to  the  Age, 
1  emperament,  &c .  of  the  Patient.  The  Open¬ 
ing  of  this  Vein  oftentimes  prevents  an  ap¬ 
proaching 
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proaching  Delirium,  or  checks  it  very  mudh  if 
it  has  taken  place  already  }  the  Impulfe  of  the 
inflam’d  and  fharp  Blood  upon  the  Head,  being 
either  diverted  by  the  Revulflon,  or  leften’d 
by  the  Evacuation  of  thefe  Out-lets.  After 
Bleeding  I  prefer ibe  large  Quantities  of  Emul- 
lions  made  with  the  Water  of  Carduus  Beneditlus, 
or  Violet-Water,  or  Barly-Water  :  Sometimes 
I  fhift  the  Emuificns  with  diluting  DecoHions 
of  refrigerating  Herbs,  qualified  with  a  conve¬ 
nient  Quantity  of  Nitre.  Of  the  nitrous  Pre¬ 
parations,  1  recommend  the  Ailtimonial  Nitre, 
or  Sal  Brunell.  Sometimes  the  Ulcers  rais’d  by 
Blifters  are  in  Diforder,  thro7  the  Fault  either 
of  the  morbifick  Matter,  or  of  an  ill  H  abit  of 
Body  in  which  Cafe  they  grow  gradually  dry, 
with  a  blackifh  or  livid  Colour,  and  threaten 
fomewhat  like  a  Gangrene.  In  fuch  Cales,  a 
prelent  Remedy  is  Honey  of  Rofes,  anointed 
upon  them  twice  or  thrice  a  Day.  Upon  the 
Inunftion  of  the  Hony  the  Patient  will  perceive 
an  uneafie  pricking  Pain,  and  a  Sort  of  Effer- 
vefcence, which  proves  a  good  Sign  *,  for  after  a 
Day  or  two,  a  moifture  will  appear  upon,  the 
Ulcers, rthe  Purgation  of  the  Ulcers  will  be  pro¬ 
moted,  and  the  black  Cruft  that  formerly  co¬ 
ver’d  ’em  will  fall  off,  and  loon  after  a  reddifh 
Flefh  will  grew  upon  ’em. 

s 

III.  *  - 

f 

V  .u 

I  have  feen  the  good  EiTeHs  of  this  Honey  of 
Rofes,  not  only  in  the  Ulcers  of  Blifters,  but 
in  all  other  that  tend  to  a  corrupt  and  fordid 
State.  In  May,  1693.  I  ’tended  at  Rome  a  young 
Man  that  had  an  ulcerated  venereal  Bubo  in 
his  Groin,  with  an  acute  Fever,  Thirft,  Pro- 
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fixation  of  Strength,  &e.  The  Ulcer  was  broad, 
painful,  inflammatory,  and  covered  with  a  black 
Cruft.  Asfoon  as  I  was  call’d,  I  prefcrib’d  ten 
Ounces  ot  clanfled  ^oats  vY hey  to  be  taken  in 
the  Mornings  and  at  Night,  an  Emulfion  of 
Uie  Seeds  ot  Melons  and  Gourds  made  withCkr- 
bejictiu  tws  Water,  and  mix’d  with  two  Scru¬ 
pe  oi  M  a  os-Eyes.  Inftead  of  folid  Ea  tables 
he  eat,  evciy  fix  Hours,  Broth  impregnated' 
with  Aicalic  Herbeam!  the  Yelk  of  an  Ego-  add- 
ed  now  and  then.  The  Ulcer  1  order’d  to  be  a- 
nomted  twice  or  thrice  a  day  with  fjoiiy  of  Ro- 
lesg  ,  I  bk  Method  continu’d  for  ten  Days,  diO 
Cvus  d  tne  Jteyer  with  its  concomitant  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  and  the  Hony  cieans’d  the  Ulcer  very 
wpll  7  L’Porl  drinking  a  flight  Decoction 

Oi  Sar.  a^4rllUn  Gvaiacurn^W  ood,  crude  Antimo- 
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ny,  o*  c.  he >  recover  d  perieffly.  Here  I  muft 
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remark  by  tne  Bye,  that, a  diluting  Diet  goes  a 
great  way  mdlie  Cure  of  Ulcers  $  particularly 
Decoctions  oi  tne  alcaline,  dulcifying,  and  bai* 
faniick  Herbs,  vulnerary  Decoctions,  and  the 


:ke>  piefciio  d  in  large  Quantities.  For  by 

Vertue  or  luck  copious  diluting  Preieriptions, 

•  ■ 


rne  fharp  Salt  or  the  Ulcers  reigning  in  the 
Mans  °,r  is  clu! cify’d  and  blunted;  and 

being  tnus  dimted  with  a  copious  Fluid  is  rea¬ 
dily  exjpeli  d  by  Rich  Paflages  as  Nature  finds 
convenient,  whether  Stool,  Urine,  or  Sweat; 
ypoa  which  the  Blopd  thus  dulcify  cl  and  peuri- 
l\  contributes  highly  to  the  Gicatrifation  of 
t  ue  Uicer.  No  w  thefe  Effe&s  are  not  to  be  ex« 
petted. from  Bagnio’s,  a  drying  Diet,  ludorifick 
Decociions,  and  the  like,  which  by  exalting 
and  lharpemng  the  pointed  Salt  of  the  Ulcers, 
reduce  the  Patient  to  a  defperate  State  of 
IJgauh,  elpycially  if  his  Body  is  not  cacheftick 
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111011%  pale.,  and  of  a  loofe  ConfilXency  ;  or  if 
the  Ulcers  are  not  of  that  Nature.  Indeed  if 
they  are,  a  cuifomary  Ule  of  Drying  things 
may  be  of  feme  Ufe.  In  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes  and  Face,  Bliftering-Plaiflers  apply 5d  to 
the  Neck  are  as  good  as  Specificks,  and  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other  Remedies;  particularly  in  a 
SufFuiion,  and  what  is  commonly  call’d  Rheums 
or  Defluxions  upon  the  Eyes.  This  I  have 
frequently  beheld  with  Admiration.  Some¬ 
times  the  Ulcers  of  Blifters  are  hard  to  heal,  -e- 
veil  when  the  primary  Difeale  is  cur’d  long  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  Ulcers  have  made  a  lufficient  E- 
vacuation  of  the  morbiilek  Matter ;  nay,  they 
continue  open  and  running  for  many  Months, 
in  fpite  of  all  Remedies.  In  this  Cafe,  I  have 
not  met  with  a  better  Remedy  than  Frankin- 
cenfe  powder’d  very  fine,  and  fprinkl’d  upon 
the  Ulcer  twice  a  Day.  I  have  likewife  found 
the  Cicatrization  promoted  by  Lint  or  toaz’d 
Threads,  boil’d  in  the  DecoHion  of  crude  A1- 
lorn,  and  then  dry’d  and  laid  upon  the  Ulcer. 
But  lb  me  times,  when  the  Body  is  very  foul,  I 
have  found  even  thele  do  but  little  Service. 

IV. 

Blifiering-Plaifters,  Sinapifmus'*  s  or  inflaming 
Applications,  Purgatives,  and  fuch  like  ftimu- 
lating.  Things,  ai~e  not  to  be  us’d  in  juicy  and 
plethorick  Bodies,  and  fuch  as  are  over-cram  d 
with  Humors*,  unlefs  the  Veflels  be  firfi:  clear’d, 
either^ by  Bleeding,  if  the  Indications  require 
it,  or  by  a  fevere  Diet:  For  while  the  FX ti¬ 
mers  are  crouded,  or  move  rapidly  in  the  Blood 
(Veflels;  the  Secretion  of  the  Fluids,  in  the 
Sieves  of  the  Fifcera  and  other  Parts,  is  per- 
••  -  fornfd 
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onrfd  either  with'  Difficulty  *  or  In  a  morbi- 

*  t  ^  i  ^  ^  ^  ^  of*  the  Mocha- 

nicks,  a  due  Secretion  requires  not  only  clear 
Pores  and  a  proportion’d  Refinance  of  the  So¬ 
lids,  but  likewife  a  proportional  Motion  and 
Quantity  of  the  Fluid  that  is  to  be  flrairi’d  off 
•and  if  eithei  ol  Lncfc  Conditions  be  Wanting^ 
the  Secretion  will  be  carry  5d  on  in  a  pnstema- 
tural  Way ;  as  I  intimated  before,  in  recom- 
mending  EmuLflons  and  refrigerating  Reme¬ 
dies  againii  a  fleepy  Diforder  in  the  Beginning 
and  Increafe  of  ardent  Fevers.  The  Stimuli 
or  pungent  Particles  of  Purgatives,  Bliftering- 
Mecl'cines,  and  Diaphoreticks,  raife  in  the  Flu¬ 
ids  a  g*  earns;  Pei  mentation,  I  urgefcency  ancl 
Rapidity,  and  in  the  Solids  a  fort  of  lively  Vi- 
d  ration  \  fo  that  if  the  Humors  are  too  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  Vefieis,  or  be  rais’d  by  violent  Fer- 
mentations  to  the  Ingheff  Degree  of  Turp’eHcv 
b7  which  Means  the>  out-do  the  RefiflS of 
the  Solids,  apd  varioufly  pull,  extend,  and 
twiic  the  fibres  ot  the  Fifcera:  If  this  happens, 

I  If  Y 5  tis  no  Wonder  if  foon  after  we  meet 
yth  .Ruptures  of  the  Veflels,  and  dangerous 
Fixations  or  the  Fluids ;  a  thing  that  daily  Ex¬ 
perience  makes  out  fufficiently.  For  after  an 
mdilcreet  and  imfeaforiabie  Ufe  of  Purgatives 
Blifteriug-Plaifters,  Diaphoreticks,  &c  there’s 
nothing  more  frequent  than  an  Exoneration  of 
the  Fever,  Delirium’s ,  Inflammations  of  the 
rilcera,  convulfive  Motions,  fpontaneous  Bleed¬ 
ings,  and  the  like;  which,  after  all,  would 
not  happen,^  if  Rich  Remedies  were  not  pre- 
fcrib  d  till  alter  the  clearing  of  the  Blood-Vef- 
ftls  by  the  Means  of  Bleeding  •,  for  after  the 
Humors  are  difengag’d,  and  circulate  in  more 
Room,  tis  impoffible  then  for  any  Fermenta-* 
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tion  or  Turgefcency ,  excited  by  fuch  Med- 
’ernes,  to  fhock  the  fblicl  Parts,  or  make  way 
’  for  the  Coagulation  and  Stagnation  of  the  Flu¬ 
ids.  ’Twas  for  thefe  Reafons,  perhaps,  that 
Dr.  Sydenham ,  ^hom  Italy  admires  fo  much,  re¬ 
commended  lo  earneftly  the  ufhering  in  all  Pur¬ 
gatives,  elpecially  thole  of  the  flronger  Form, 
'by  emptying  the  Velfels  with  Bleeding  or  Diet, 
if  the  Dileaie  alves  time.  This  Author  has 
likeWife  eftabliAied,  upon  repeated  Oblerva- 
tion,a  Method  of  managing  the  febrile  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  Blood,  as  well  as  fome  other  Au¬ 
thors  of  this  Age.  He  was  the  firfl  of  the 

-.iJ 

Northern  Authors  that  reduc’d  the  flippery 
Method  of  the  other  wife  learned  Northern 
Phylicians,  to  the  right  Path  of  Reafon  and  Ex¬ 
perience  and,  among  other  things,  affirm’d, 
That  fuch  as  exhibit  Purgatives  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  acute  Dileafes,  are  equally  guilty  with 
thole  who  give  Diaphoreticks  in  the  fame  Cafe  \ 
upon  the  Confide  ration,  that  the  febrile  Fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  peccant  Matter  being  then 
crude,  confus’d,  and  unqualify ’d  for  Depurati¬ 
on,  is  yet  more  diffiurb’d  and  fretted  by  the  ad¬ 
ditional  Stimuli  of  Purgatives,  Diaphoreticks, 
and  in  lie  ad  of  a  due  Depuration,  produces 
an  Exacerbation  or  Reduplication  of  the  Fe¬ 
ver,  Watchings,  Delirium' Inflammations  of 
the  Fifcer a y  convulfve  Motions,  and  a  thou- 
land  fuch  Things.  But  of  this  more  at  large 
in  our  foregoing  Ropks  of  PraHice. 


V. 

From  what  1  have  premis’d,  5tis  manifefl 
that  Blifering  Remedies  injoy  a  notable  Ver- 
tue  of  difolving  and  attenuating  grofs,  coagu- 
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feted,  and  ftagnaring  Blood  and  are  fpecifikg 
in  a  manner  in  Suffufions,  in  Diford ers  of  the 
Eyes  a  riling  from  a  Flux  of  Humors,  in  Fevers 
proceeding  from  Coagulation,  and  fuch  other 
ropy  Diforders  of  the  Humors.  Now  confider- 
ing  that  ffcubborn  ObftruHions  of  the  Wfcera, 

'• Cachexies ,  and  Chronical  Suppreffions  of  the 
Terms,  are  owing  to  that  fort  of  Blood, I  would 
therefore  exhort  Phyficians,  in  fuch  defperate 
Cafes,  to  try  Cantharides  either  in  Piaifters  or 
any  other  more  convenient  Way,  that  the  Cure 
of  fuch  difficult  Difeafes  may  be  fet  in  a  more 
clear  light.  Thomas  Bartholinus ,  Cent .  5.  Obf.  2$« 
ffiews  the  Way  of  making  an  Infufion  of  Cantha - 
rides,  which  he  cries  up  as  a  Specifick  for  Curing 
a  virulent  Clap  and  fuppreffion  of  Urine,  and 
expelling  the  Stone.  The  Preparation  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Infufe  a  Scruple  of  the  Powder  of  Cantharides 
in  three  or  four  Ounces  of  Rhenifh  Wine ,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine  :  After  they  have  been  infus'd  for  jome  Days, 
filtrate  the  Liquor  through  brown  Fape'r ,  Jo  that  none 
of  the  Subfiance  of  the  Cantharides  may  go  through  } 
mix  a  Spoonful  of  the  fram'd  Liquor  with  f even  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Wine  or  Ale-,  and  take  off  this  Mixture ,  one 
Spoonful  the  firjl  Morning-,  two  the  next ,  and  fo  on . 
Now,  whether  this  Remedy  is  to  be  given  in 
OblliuHions,  and  the  Difeafes  mentioned  but 
now*,  is  what  -I  have  not  yet  put  to  the  Trial. 
Thofe  who  are  fubjeH  to  a  grievous  Cough, with 
grofs  and  copious  Spittings,  do  not  meet  with 
io  much  Relief  from  any  Remedy,  as  from  a 
Blifter  applied  to  the  Neck  *,  and  if  the  Ulcer 
of  this  Blifter  fhpu’d  happen  to  heal  fuddenly, 
another  m  ay  be  apply ’d  behind  the  Ears,  or  up¬ 
on  the  Shoulder-blades  ,  for  the  ferous  Impu¬ 
rity  ouzing  from  the  Body  of  the  Blood  is  di¬ 
verted  by  the  Blifter  from  making  that  Im- 
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pulfe  upon  the  Lungs  that  occasion'd  the  Cough. 
This  I  obferved  in  the  Hofpital,  upon  the  Pre¬ 
scription  of  an  old  Phyfician  :  And  Dr.  Willi* 
-experienc’d  it  in  his  own  Cafe.  Having  thus 
dispatch’d  a  brief  and  faithful  Account  of  the 
Ufe  of  Flittering  Remedies,  the  next  Chapter 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  giving  a  mechanical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Manner  in  which  they  operate^ 


*  CHAP.  IVc 

The  Nature  of  B lifter mg  Medicines  is  evidently 
demon  fr  at  ed  from  the  Me ch amok  Doctrine  of 

the  Stimuli* 

§•  i« 

T 3  Littering  Remedies  operate  by  Stimulating, 
J  and  make  the  principal  and  mod:  confidera* 
LleFigure  among  what  we  gall  Stimuli:  For  a  clear 
Underffanding  of  which,  I  Shall  here  prefent 
you  with  lome  ttiort  Hints,  in  imitation  of 
j Bellini  in  his  learned  Treatife  de  Stimulis . 

My  firtt  Pofition  is  this  :  A  Stimulus  ought 
to  produce  a  greater  Effort  in  the  Motions  ot 
the  Parts,  of  which  the  whole  Membranous 
Syftem  is  compos’d,  alio  an  Expreffion  of 
any  liquid  Body,  and  its  proving  where  it  can. 

I  affirm,  in  the  fecond  Place,  That  upon  the 
Operation  of  a  Stimulus  the  Hairs  or  Fibres  of  the 
Membranes,  that  is  of  the  whole  Body, ought  to 
be  contracted  with  more  Force  than  they  natu¬ 
rally  ate*,  and  by  this  Megns,  the  Expreffion 
of  the  Liquids  will  be  compaffed  more  eafily  ; 
For  this  creater  Contraction  will  make  the 

Hairs 
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Hairs  or  the  Threads  fhorter  and  harder,  and 
withal  ffiffer  and  more  bent  ;  fo  that  their 
Trembling  or  Vibration  will  be  more  lively, 
and  the  Excurfion  of  the  Fluids,  being  within 
the  Contact  of  the  laid  Fibre,  will  have  a  great¬ 
er  Force  in  the  Diameter ,  and  both  the 
Efforts  being  increas’d,  the  Expreffion  of  the 
Liquor  will  be  facilitated,  as  well  as  its  Deri¬ 
vation  to  what  Place  it  can  bell  come  at. 

My  third  Aflertion  is  this:  A  Stimulus  ought 
to  add  more  Strength  to  the  Contra&ion  of  the 
Mufcles,  occafion’d  by  the  Liquids  or  juices 
that  run  within  ’em*,  by  which  not  only  the 
Exprelfion  of  the  Liquors  will  be  facilitated, 
but  the  Swiftnefs  and  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
will  be  heighthen’d.  For  fince  the  Force  of  a 
Stimulus  raifes  the  nervous  Liquid  to  more  fre* 
quent  Undulations,  fo  by  Vertue  of  the  Moti¬ 
on  of  Derivation,  a  more  than  natural  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  this  Juice  will  be  convey’d  into  the 
Nerves  of  all  the  Mufcles ;  by  which  Means 
the  Mufcles  will  fuffer  a  ftronger  Contraction, 
and  make  ftrong  Efforts  outwards  with  their 
or  Threads,  and  fo  fqueeze  out  all  the 
more  liquid  Parts  that  lye  within  the  reach  of 
their  Contact ;  that  is,  that  lye  round  them  and 
within  the  Space  in  which  they  are  iucceffively 
mov’d,  while  they  fuffer  contraction. 

My  fourth  Affer tion  is  this:  According  to 
the  Diverfity  of  the  Part  in  which  the  Stimulus 
operates,  it  may  either  be  redden’d  without  a 
a  Swelling,  or  really  inflam’d  or  neither  fwell’d 
nor  redden’d ;  or  it  may  fwell  with  fbme  other 
Tumour,  and  even  evacuate  a  great  deal  of 
Matter  that  the  Stimulus  does  not  call  to  that 
Part. 

I  fay,  in  the  fifth  Place;  That  the  fame  things 
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Would  happen,  if  to  the  Stimulus  vere  joy  if  d  i 
certain  Faculty  of  piercing  inwards,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  Hutnors,  but  feme  Evils  may  like* 
wife  infue  thereupon,  and  thofe  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  Nature  from  the  Stimulus  alone. 

For  a  fixth  Pofition:  If  a  Stimulus  does  not 
not  only  bend  but  pull  afunder,  and  be  either 
Ample  or  joyn’d  with  a  Ferment,  Twill  pro-» 
duce  the  fame  Efre&s  as  above. 

The  feventh  Concluficn  is  as  follows.  Such 
is  the  Operation  of  an  Evacuating  and  a  Am¬ 
ple  or  Unfermenting  Stimulus  ^  whether  the 
Evacuation  be  made  from  the  very  part  that’s 
ftiimilated,  or  by  the  natural  Emunftories, 
namely  the  N ofe,  Mouth,  Fundament,  Ore: 
Such  I  fay,  is  its  Operation  that ’it  may  Evacu¬ 
ate  not  only  what  itexprefies  from  the  circu¬ 
lating  humurs,  but  likewife  the  Matter 
fquees’d  out  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Threads 
or  Fibres  of  the  folk!  Parts  :  And  the  fame 
will  he  the  efiedi:  of  the  Stimuli  accompani¬ 
ed  with  a  Ferment  ,  fuch  as  Biiftering-Plai- 
ter s^Sinapifmus's  &c.  For  thefe  and  indeed  all  Sti¬ 
mulating  things  provoke  every  hair  or  Fibre  of 
the  folid  Parts  to  avaiid  Contradfion,  and  to  an 
expreflion  of  all  that’s  in  a  fluid  State.  Now 
the  fluid  thus  exprefs’d  will  move  off  where 
it  fluids  a  Pailage.  Whatever  is  fquees’d  out 
of  any  Veflels  will  undergo  a  derivation  out  of 
them?  and  be  convey’d  between  the  Membrans, 
both  upon  their  furfaces  and  in  the  interfaces 
of  their  Pores  :  But  that  which ouzes  from  the 
Fibres  of  the  folid  Parts,  may  be  condudlcd 
Within  the  Veflels.  Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude 
that  the  Evacuating  Stimuli ,  tho5  unprovided 
With  a  Ferment,  may  draw  out  both  the  Li¬ 
quid  e^prefs’d  from  the  Humors,  and  that 
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fquees’d  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  Fibres 
either  by  the  natural  Emun&ories,  or  by  fuch 
vents  as  are  made  in  the  Stimulated  Parts. 

Eightly.  The  unevacuating  Stimuli  move 
with  a  great  force, and  are  ableto  make  a  mighty* 
Dilfoiution.  The  Evacuating  Stimuli  not  joyn’d 
by  a  Ferment  are  capable  of  the  fame  Efleft, 
and  belides  impair  the  quantity  of  the  Liquids. 
Nay  both  the  one  and  the  other  mu  ft  needs 
dry  very  much.  The  evacuating  Stimuli  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Ferment  may  produce  the 
fame  Eile£t  *,  but  according  to  the  Diverfity 
of  the  Ferment  to  which  they  are  tack’d,  they 
may  either  condenfate,  melt  down,  coagulate, 
fix,  or  in  fine  do  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to* 

A  Stimulus  makes  a  very  notable  ,  Contrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  Contraction  makes  a  very  great 
Exprelfion  of  Fluids ,  even  in  the  remoteil 
Parts  fo  that  a  Stimulus  makes  a  very  great  Im- 
preftion  both  upon  the  fluid  and  folid  Parts. 
This  argues  the  necefllty  of  Stimulating  Me- 
d  Vines  in  fuch  Difeafes  as  proceed  from  a  Co» 
hgulation  and  ropynefs  of  the  Humors,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  paralytick  difpolition  or  laxity 
of  the  Fibres  \  notwithftanding  the  falfe  pre- 
pofleflion  of  the  Vulgar  to  the  contrary. 
Further  :  The  contraction  of  the  Blood  Vefiels 
beina:  thus  increas’d,  ’twill  alter  the  contaCh 
of  the  ropy  Liquid  that  flagnats  within  ’em  j, 
and  the  V  elocity  of  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood 
being  likewife  increas’d,  the  Mals  will  thereby 
have  a  greater  force  to  fweepit  along  the  Canals, 
and  convey  it  to  the  Vifcera,  in  which  it  may  be 
further  conco&ed  and  difpos’d  to  an  Egrefs. 

The  ninth  Pofition.  If  the  parts  of  the  Li¬ 
quid  that  befmears  the  membranes  of  our 
Body,  did  all  Prefs  one  upon  another,  and 
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make  a  mutual  preffure  every  way,  as  the 
particles  of  the  Bloocl  do  within  the  Veflels  , 
hy  vertue  of  this  Preffure  the  Matter  even 
of  the  molt  diflant  Parts  might  be  drawn  by 
Derivation  and  Voided  by  the  Emun&ories  of  the 
Stimuli. Butfuch  a  mutual  Effort  in  thefe  Liquids 
do’s  not  Hand  to  Reafon. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  Skin  and  all  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  our  Body  were  naturally  lb  bent  and 
d  Blended,  as  to  con  trad:  all  round  upon  the 
Stimula  ting  or  pulling  of  any  one  Part,  and  that 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  Effort  tend 
to  the  place  of  Divulfion,  and  drive  all  Li¬ 
quids  towards  it,  as  the  Bladder  do’s  in  preiling 
forth  the  Urine  :  If  this  were  the  flate  of  the 
Membranes,  their  Contraction  might  convey 
to  the  EmunCfory  of  the  Stimulus ,  and  evacu¬ 
ate  by  that  Paflage  the  Matter  even  of  the 
remotefl  Parts  :  But  fuch  a  natural  teniion  in 
all  the  Membranes,  fuch  an  Univerfal  Con¬ 
traction,  and  pointing  of  the  impulfe  towards 
the  Stimulus ,  do  not  feem  to  be  reafonable. 
But  at  the  fame  time  the  Matter  Lodg’d  in 
any  Part  may  be  mov’d  by  a  diflant  Stimulus , 
if  the  Stimulus  be  plac’d  upon  a  Nerve  or  any 
bent  Membrane,  that  reaches  to,  and  is  wo¬ 
ven  in  with  that  Part,  and  it  may  be  Evacuated 
by  the  Emun&ory  of  the  Stimulus ,  if  Ms  either 
within  the  Nerve,  or  can  be  convey’d  thro’ 
the  Fibres  of  the  Membrane  }  or  if  it  be  fo  re¬ 
duc’d  to  that  flate  of  Fluidity  by  the  influence 
of  the  Stimulus ,  as  to  flow  to  the  EmunCtories. 
Above  all,  the  moll  certain  way  by  which  the 
Stimuli  aCt  upon  the  mofl  diflant  Parts,  is  that 
of  Jogging,  Stimulating,  and  fearching  the 
whole  Body,  and  leflening  the  whole  Quan¬ 
tity.  But  you  may  read  more  of  this  Matter  in 
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Mellhii  de  Foliculo  Contrncbili .  Since  therefore 
the  Stimulus  by  vertue  of  its  Contra&ion  make8 
a  Concuflion,  not  only  of  one  particular  part» 
but  of  the  whole  Body,  and  fqueefes  it  all  over, 
upon  which  the  exprefs’d  Liquid  flows,  where¬ 
ver  it  meets  with  a  pafiage,  into  the  Blood  Vef- 
fels,  and  all  round,  and  fome  of  it  is  evacuated 
by  the  EmunSories.  Now  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  being  thus  impair’d  by  this  Evacuation, 
queftionlefs  the  aflefted  Part,  tho  lying  at  a 
diftance,  will  be  vifited  by  a  lefler  Croud.  So 
that,  in  fuch  Difeafes  as  are  faid  to  proceed 
from  Defluxions,  namely  fome  Catarrhs,  Suffo¬ 
cating  Coughs,  and  thofe  occafioned  by  roapy 
tough  Matter,  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  par¬ 
ticularly  Sufliifions,  fome  periodical  Pains, 

In  all  Difeafes  retaining  to  the  Stagnation  and 
Aubborn  fixation  of  the  Humors,  fuch  as  Apo¬ 
plexies,  Palfies,  Sleepy  diforders,  Obfiru&ions, 
Crc.  In  thefe,  I  lay,  and  the  like  DiAempers,the 
main  Arefs  of  the  Cure  will  for  the  realons  above¬ 
men  t  ion  ’d  lye  upon  the  Aimulating  Effects  of 
Blifiering-Plaifiers,or  fome  fuch  StimulatingMe- 
d’cine  and  it  mull  needs  be  a  very  criminal  thing 
to  omit  BiiAering-Plaifiers  in  fuch  Cafes, in  com¬ 
ply  ance  with  fpeculation, or  receiv'd  Hypothefes. 

My  tenth  Aflertion  runs  thus.  When  we  ap¬ 
prehend  any  danger  of  an  overbearing  Afflux 
of  Humours  to  afiimulated  Part,  our  fafeA  way 
is  to  apply  the  Stimulus  at  a  diAance  from  the 
Part  that  we  mean  to  evacuate.  But  if  no  fuch 
danger  be  feared,  we  may  apply  it  juA  by  the 
Part.  Many  Stimuli  are  better  than  a  few,  when 
?tis  proper  to  excite  lively  Motions  and  brisk 
Vibrations  or  Ofciilmovs  in  the  Fibres;  and  in 
this  Cafe,  the  Stimuli  ought  not  to  be  confin’d 
fo  a  narrow  fpace,  When  the  Pain  and  Senfe 
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of  the  Stimulation  ceafes,  we  mu  ft  either  re* 
peat  the  Application,  or  rub  up  the  Wounds  it 
gave.  If  we  defire  a  Hidden  and  evident  benefit 
from  Stimulating  Med  cines,  we  muft  make 
’em  numerous,  Larae,  and  Sharp  *,  and  what¬ 
ever' Heating,  or  Drying  inconveniencies  may 
thereupon  infiue  in  the  Body,  muft  he  mitiga¬ 
ted  with  moiftening  and  cooling  things  taken  in 
large  Quantities,  which  will  likewife  ferve 
to  appeafe  the  provok'd  Spiris.  Accordingly 
we  find  it  attefted  by  feveral  Hiftories,  that 
difmal  Sleepy  Diforders,  Apoplexies,  and  the 
like,  have  been  took  oft'  almoft  in  a  Minute 
of  Time,  by  applying  a  large  Bliftering-plaifter 
all  over  the  Head,  the  Hair  being  firft  fhav’d 
oft:  But  when  the  Stimulation  is  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  for  a  long  Time,  we  make  ’em  leflerand 
fewer,  for  the  Realons  above-mention’d.  From 
all  which,  we  make  this  Inference,  That  Sti- 
mulafingMed’ciiies  make  a  great  Agitation  and 
Confunption  of  the  Spirits }  as  ’twill  appear 
more  plainly  from  what  follows. 

The  eleventh  and  laft  Polition  is  this:  Tho’ 
ftimulating  Med’cines  may  fupply  the  Room  of 
Bleeding,  and  operate  as  expeditioufly,  efpeci- 
allyif  they  are  very  fharp,  yet  they  are  not  fo 
lafe  as  Bleeding.  But  at  the  fame  time,  1  muft 
own  they  have  fome thing  peculiar  in  ’em  that 
is  not  obtain'd  by  Bleeding*,  for  they  move, 
contraft,  and  fhake  the  whole  Body,  and  at 
once  excite  and  joftle  both  the  fluid  and  the 
fblid  Parts. 

From  all  thele  Propolitions  we  might  deduce 
an  Infinity  of  pra&ical  Corollaries,  to  let  the 
Benefit  and  Injuries  of  ftimulating  Med’cines 
in  a  clear  Light :  But  confidering  that  the 
learned  Bellini  has  purlu’d  that  Subject  with  fo 
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much  Solidity,  and  giveii  an  evident  Reafon 
for  every  Proportion,  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  a  few  Hints  relating  to  the  Cure  of  DiC* 
eafes. 

n. 

Some  Stimuli  are  Angle  or  Ample,  and  fome 
are  accompany’d  with  a  Ferment.  The  former 
are  Rich  as  impart  none  of  their  Subftance  to 
the  Humors  within,  when  they  tear,  redden, 
and  pain  the  Part }  fuch  are  fearing  with  a  hot 
Iron,  FriHions,  Cupping-Glaffes,  whether  fun-' 
pie  or  fcarify’d,  and  the  like.  Thofe  accom¬ 
pany  7d  with  a  Ferment,  are  fuch  as  communi¬ 
cate  fomething  to  the  Humors  as  Bliftering- 
Plaifters,  Sinapifmus^s,  Dropax^s,  and  the  like ; 
the  fharp  Particles  of  which  do  at  once  twitch 
the  Part,  and  joyn  the  Blood,  and  forcibly  dift 
iolve,  open,  and  jumble  its  Mafs.  Both  theft 
Stimuli  make  a  violent  Agitation  of  the  Solids, 
as  well  as  the  Liquids*,  (only  the  fermenting 
Sort  make  the  greateft:,)  and  the  Solids  thus 
tofs’d  t  make  a  more  forcible  Impreffion  upon 
the  Liquids,  which  being  thus  preis’d  come 
with  a  greater  Shock  upon  the  Solids  ^  and  fo 
there  infues  a  mutual  Prefiure  and  Rebound, 
which  makes  feveral  Parts  of  the  Liquids,  be¬ 
tween  two  neighbouring  Parts,  or  upon  the  out- 
ter  Surface  of  two  that  are  not  contiguous,  to 
bend  their  impulfe  inwards  }  by  which  Means 
the  Coherence  and  Mixture  of  their  Parts,  is 
either  funk  or  eftabliftfd.  The  fame  mu  ft  be 
the  Influence  of  Solids  upon  their  own  Parts, 
of  Liquids  upon  Solids,  and  of  Solids  upon  Li- 
nblds  *,  that  being  the  Confequence  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  Action  and  Rea&ion.  ’Tis  therefore  a 
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Handing  Truth,  as  I  have  oftentimes  infinua  ted 
that  the  folid  Parts  are  much  fhak’d  and  dif- 
folv’d  by  the  Stimulus  7  and  that  the  fame  Stimu¬ 
lus  affeds  the  Liquids  with  an  Agitation,  Dilfo-* 
lution,  Mutation  of  Contad,  and  a  violent  Ex- 
predion  and  Derivation  whereever  a  Pa  11  age  is 
found.  In  regard  thefe  Adions  confirm e  a  great 
deal  of  Moifture,  and  weaken  the  Spirits,  we 
ought  to  prevent  fuch  Inconveniences  by  moi¬ 
stening  and  corroborating  Prefcriptions  7  for, 
other  wife,  the  Simulating  Medicines  will  fall 
fhort  of  their  defir’cl  Effed. 

The  Mechanicks  are  Evidence  that  Blider- 
ing-Plailters  are  the  principal  Stimuli ,  and  have 
a  juft  Claim  to  all  the  Effeds  now  mention'd  : 
And  therefore  ’tis  credible  that  fome  Difeafes 
can  icarce  be  cur’d  without  BLiflers,  and  that 
others  will  be  exafperatecl  by  the  unie  a  foil  able- 
Ufe  of  the  fame.  They  are  not  prefcrib’d  fo 
much  for  lefiening  the  Quantity  of  the  Humors 
and  drawing  out  the  Malignity,  (as  fome  fancy) 
as  for  difiolving  and  moving  the  coagulated, 
grofs,  and  liagnating  Humors,  and  drawing 
them  from  the  Part  affeded  to  the  Emundory 
of  the  Stimulus .  For  what  they  evacuate  is  ill- 
confiderable  and  infufficient  to  leflen  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  peccant  Matter.  Perhaps  fome  Bo¬ 
dy  may  Hart  the  Queftion,  Whence  the  Hu¬ 
mors  come  that  are  thus  evacuated  by  a  Blifter- 
ing-Plaifter?  I  anfwer,  they  are  thrown  out 
partly  from  the  Pores  and  Glandules  of  the 
Skin,  and  partly  from  the  Ends  of  the  Arteries 
and  the  Extremities  pf the  nervous  Fibres*,  and, 
after  the  Adion  and  Vibration  of  the  Stimulus , 
from  the  whole  Body  and  all  the  remotefi  Parts, 
as  I  fhew’d  above:  For  the  Semm7  impregna¬ 
ted  with  the  Simulating  Particles  of  the  Med- 
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*cine,  is  feparated  very  quickly  and  pull’d  alun-- 
der  (as  ’twere)  in  great  Plenty  from  the  reft 
of  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
Circulation,  a  great  Quantity  of  it  is  thrown 
out  by  the  continually  irritated  Ends  of  the 
Arteries  ;  upon  which  Occafion  the  other  mor¬ 
bi  lick  Particles  are  feparated  and  evacuated 
along  with  it.  And  farther,  the  Extremities 
of  the  Nerves  being  laid  bare,  and  irritated  by 
the  Application  of  a  Biiflering-Plaifter,  ?tis  pro¬ 
bable  fomewhat  is  like  wife  thrown  from  the 
Nerves  upon  the  Simulated  Part;  for  the  whole 
nervous  Liquor  being  put  into  a  Commotion 
by  the  Stimulus ,  is  cur’d  of  Stagnation ;  and  at 
the  fame  Time  the  heterogeneous  Particles 
mix’d  with  it  being  tofs’d  on  all  Hands,  and 
drawn  by  Derivation  from  the  Brain,  Hide  gra¬ 
dually  towards  the  new  open’d  Emunclory, 
and  fo  are  thrown  out. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  conclude.  That 
the  principal  Difeafes  in  which  Bliflering-Plai- 
fters  are  more  proper  than  in  other  Diftempers, 
are,  malignant  Fevers  arifmg  from  the  Coagu¬ 
lation  and  Vifcidity  of  the  Humors,  fleepy  Dif- 
orders,  Catarrhs  retaining  to  a  vifcid  Matter, 
and  threatuing  an  Irruption  upon  the  Lungs, 
or  any  other  noble  Part,  or  upon  the  Noftrils, 
Eyes,  Throat,  Breafc,  &c.  fix’d  and  tearing 
Pains  in  any  Part,  fome  cutaneous  Difeafes  apd 
erratick  Pains,  Convulfions  without  Fevers,  E*  ' 
pilepfies ,  and  fuch  other  Diforders  of  the 
Nerves ;  and  in  a  Word,  all  Cafes  in  which 
’tis  proper  todiflblve,  twitch,  move  off  by  De¬ 
rivation,  excite,  or  the  lik£,  with  due  Regard 
to  the  Genius  of  the  Difeafe,  aud  the  Di&ates 
of  Experience» 
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DISSERTATION  III. 

Containing  Several 

Anatomical  and  Practical 

OBSERVATIONS- 


The  PREFACE  to  the  Reader. 


Q  F  all  the  Enquiries  and  laborious  Adventures  o  f 
Anatomifts ,  /  reckon  none  more  ufeful  for  the  iU 
luflrating  of  the  AEtiology  of  Difeafes  and,  the  Stru¬ 
cture  of  an  animated  Body ,  than  the  Jnfujicn  of  Li - 
quors  into  the  Deins  or  Vifcera  of  live  Animals  \  the 
Death  of  which  does  fd  alter  the  Syflem  both  of  the  fo'lid 
and  the  fluid  Parts ?  that  fometimes  they  appear  quite 
different  fi'om  what  they  were  before ,  and  fometimes 
are  hid  from  our  Diew:  Whereas  the  Experiments  ng 
make  upon  living  Animals  by  way  of  Infujion nfford  a 
clear  and  unfeigned  Reprefentation  of  the  Effects  that 
proceed  fiom  thence.  T o  fpeak  ingenuoufly 7  all  the 

Difcoveries  made  by  Anatomifls  in  thefe  Days ,  either 
in  Italy  or  the  more  fportbern  Countries ,  are  owing  to 
the  DiffeSHon  of  live  Animals .  Upon  this  Confderd ~ 
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[0  little  to  the  Art  of  Inf ufion7  by  which  they  might 
bring  to  light  fo  many  unknown  Things ,  relating  both 
to'  the  Nature  of  Difeafsj  dnd  to  the  Conflitution  of 
an  animate  Body f  AEany  learned  Anatomijls  have 
y ifr fued  it.  with  Prudence  and  Dificretionj  .andhavs 
defer  ib’d,  the  Syringe  and,  other  Inftriiments  i  my  toy’d  in 
the  Performance  but  even  the  fie  Jtuck  at  the  7%rejh“ *> 
old  and  went  nb  furthef  Homing  the  fie  Things  fix’d 
in  my  View  1  I  ch'ofe  to  inlarge  this  .Book  tg  a  juft  Bulky 
by  fub)oyning  the  fie  four  Experiments  that  lay  /batter’d 
and  rough  drawn  in  my  private  Notes  ,  and  at  the 
fame  Time ,  to  grati  fie  the  Anato'mijh7  I  have  added 
thelEIflory  of  the  Diffeption  of  Malpighi5-*  Corps  {which 
I  perform’d  At  Rome  laftTedr)  and  in  regard  I ’tended 
him  \n  his  Illnefs7 1  hart  likewifi  put  in  a  fijort  Hi  ft  or y 
of  his  D /temper  *  I  have  likewifi  added  fome  Remarks  of 
an  Apoplexy  that  was  almoft Epidemical  for  the  lafi  two 
Tears 7  not  only  in  Rome  but  all  over  Italy*,  defigning 
fome  Time  hereafter  to  make  a  particular  Differt ation 
of  that  Sicknefs7  and  of  the  Dijfeftions  of  the  Corps  of 
fuch  as.dy’d  of  it*  This  is  what  /  thought  proper  to 
premife* 

Rome,  Nov*  ip.  1695. 


A  Collection  of  Experiments,  made  by  the  Art  of 
Jnfuficm  upon  Living  Animals * 

EXPERIMENT  L 
Bout  10  Years  ages  I  took  a  great  Dog  at 
x  jx.  Naples 7  in  the  Month  of  July,  and  open¬ 
ing  his  jugular  Veiri  in  the  Afternoon,  I  injeft- 
eefihtdit  With,  a  Syringe  half  an*  Ounce  of  tRe 
Spirit  of  Vitriol.  As  loon  as  I  had  clos’d  and 
iVath’d  lip  the  Wound he  Dog  was  feiifd  with 
a  Shivering  and  Shakings  he  vomited  arid  threw 
out  great  Plenty  of  Spittle,  he  fell  down  upon 
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the  Ground,  was  breathlefs,  and  fo  me  what 
touch’d  with  Convulfions}  after  a  few  Hours  he 
dy’d.  When  I  cut  up  his  Carcafe,  I  found  all 
his  Flfcera  of  a  blac'kifh  Colour,  and  a  great 
Quantity  of  black  and  clotted  Blood  in  the 
Heart ;  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs  was  like  wife 
clotted,  but  every  thing  befides  was  found. 

:  A  COROLLARY. 

I  meet  with  few  Authors  of  this:  Age  that 
treat  of  the  Art  of  Infilling  of  Liquors  into  the 
Blood  or  Veftels  of  a  living  Animal,  or  lay 
down  the  Method  of  going  regularly  about  that 
Art,  notwithilanding  that  the  nature  and  Cure 
of  Difeales  might  be  mightily  illuftrated  by 
it.  If  we  take  a  narrow  view  of  all  the  Acci¬ 
dents  that  happen  to  an  Animal  after  this  Inf  ii- 
llon  of  Liquor,  relating  to  any  fundi ons  of 
Life,  or  any  of  the  Bowels  or  Parts  of  the 
Body:  by  a  juft  Parallel  we  may  apprehend  that 
that  Infulion  prefer ib’d  to  Patients  might  pro¬ 
duce  thelike  Symptoms  in  human  Body. ’Twou’d 
be  a  great  Improvement  of  the  Pradice  if  any 
Society  or  Body  of  Learned  Men  would  purfue 
thefe  Experiments  of  Infulion,  by  proceeding 
gradually  to  various  Liquors,  and  eftablifhing 
a  Method  in  making  their  Experiments,  and 
then  di gelling  them  into  one  Body,  as  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mangetus  has  done  in  Anatomical  Matters, 
in  that  golden  Book  of  his,  entituled,  Bibliothe¬ 
ca  Anatomica .  My  Learned  Friend  Lamionus 
ProfeOor  at  Ferrara  is  Evidence,  That  the  fame 
Method  is  neceflary  in  Pradical  Things. 

EXPERIMENT  IL 

Rome ,  Jan. 30.  1693.  I  view’d  the  right  crural 
Vein  of  a  young  Dog,  near  the  Groin,  and  in¬ 
fus’d  with  a  Syringe,  two  Ounces  of  redifv’d 
Spirit  of  Wine.  After  the  Injedion,  the  Dog 
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ihiver’ct  and  fhook  all  over  for  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  he  voided  Urine  in  great  Plenty, 
and  was  well  as  to  all  the  Functions  of  Life.  I 
cut  him  up  afterwards,  and  found  all  the  fluid 
and  folid  Parts  in  a  natural  State. 

EXPERIMENT  III. 

Having  tied  a  young  down  upon  a  Table,  I 
open’d  his  right  Jugular, and  infus’d  two  Ounces 
of  the  rectify ’d  Spirit  of  Wine  \  but  the  Injecti¬ 
on  was  fear ce  over  when  the  Dog  expir’d.  In 
cutting  up  his  Carcafe,  I  found  the  Blood  very 
much  clotted  and  coagulated  in  the  Lungs  :  But 
all  the  other  parts  were  found. 

A  COROLLARY. 

The  two  laft  Experiments  teach  us,  what  dif¬ 
ferent  EffeCts  the  fame  Med’cines  may  have 
upon  the  humours,  according  as  they  are  apply’d 
to  this  or  that  Part,  internally  or  externally,^. 
For,  confidering  that  the  Blood  returning  from 
the  whole  Body,  rufhes  continually  and  in  great 
plenty  into  the  Lungs  ^  ’tis  no  wonder.  That 
the  Spirit  of  Wine  thrown  immediately  by  the 
Jugular  Vein  into  that  great  Ocean  of  Blood, 
coagulated  it  immediately,  and  occafion’d  fud- 
den  Death:  for  fpirit  of  Wine  thickens  the 
white  of  an  Egg  very  remarkably  ^  and  being 
held  in  the  mouth  makesthe  Spittle  as  thick  as 
Glew.  Etmullerus  Tons,  I .  de  Nutr ,  &  Autt.  and 
Bohnius  cap,  de  Somn.  (Sr  Vigil,  affirm,  That  Spirit 
of  Wine  produces  the  fame  Effects  in  the  Blood 
and  Spirits.  Now  the  lame  EffeCt  could  not  en- 
fne  upon  the  Injecting  of  Spirit  of  Wine  into 
the  Crural  Vein,  for  there  being  but  a  finali 
Innundation  in  that  part,  which  moves  with  a 
i  continued  Velocity  to  the  Heart,  without  any 
!  fuch  ftay  as  is  obferv’d  in  the  Lungs*,  the  coa- 
I  gulating  Vertue  of  the  Spirit  is  eafily  enervated 
i|  Sind  broken,  before  it  arrives  at  a  larger  Chan- 
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nel,  where  by  vertue  of  the  great  Quantity 
the  flow  Progreflion,  it  might  otherwife  produce 
a  Coagulation  and  fixation  *,  and  fo  its  vertue  is 
quite  lunk  upon  repeated  Circulation. 

This1  may  furnifh  us  with  a  Reafon,  why  fe- 
veral  Difeafes  after  caufing  various  Inconve- 
niencies  in  divers  parts  of  the  Body,  terminate  at 
lafl  in  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  and  Kidneys  : 
The  Rea  foil  is  this  *,  The  Blood  thus  tainted 
with  Morbifick  Particles,  and  being  oblig’d  in 
courfe  to  vifit  thefe  two  Vifcera more  frequently 
and  copioufly  than  any  other, can’t  but  finifti  its 
fatal  Tragedy,  there  occafioniug  Ulcers,  Coa¬ 
gulations  or  Gangrenes,or  affeding  them  many 
other  ways.  For  this  Reafon  we  ought  always  to 
take  care  of  the  Lungs  and  the  Kidneys  in 
Difeafes  of  long  Handing. 

E  X  P  E  R  I  ME  N  T  IV. 

In  the  beginning  of  1691.  I  laid  open  a tPadua 
the  Jugular  Vein  of  a  young  Dog,  and  injected 
with  a  Syringe  four  Ounces  of  cold  Water.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Wound  was  done  up,  the  Dog  was  fiez’d 
with  an  univerfal  Shivering  and  Shaking,  but  he 
liv’d  and  did  well. 

E  X  P  E  R  I  M  E  NT  V. 

Padua  1  <5*91.  being  aflifted  by  the  worthy  Mr. 
F&rdeHa  Profejflbr  at  Padua.,  1  took  a  large  Dog, 
on  Thurfday,  at  4  a  Clock  in  the  Afternoon, 
and  making  an  Iiicifion  under  the  right  Hypo¬ 
chondrium ,  put  a  itrong  Ligature  upon  the  de- 
fcending  Trunk  of  the  Arteria  Magna ,  and  the 
Vena  Cava- ,  and  by  chance  we  like  wife  tied  the 
riyht  Ureter.  After  the  W ound  was  few’d  and  ' 
bound  up,  the  Dog  vomited  thrice,  and  then 
lie  fell  down  for  dead  \  in  which  condition  he 
lay  without  the  Accefiion  of  any  other  Symptom 
till  next  Friday,  on  which  he  dy’d  about  6  a 
Clock  in  the  morning. 
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Upon  opening  his  Abdopien  .we  found  a  fort 
;©f  fwathe  or  flreak  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour, 
and  two  Fingers  in  breadth, ran  length-ways  all 
along  the  Inteftines.  His  Diaphragm  was  fome- 
what  inflam’d.  The  Bile  was  all  thrown  out  of 
the  Gall-Bladder .  Haying  laid  open  the  right 
Kidney,  we  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
Serum  floating  all  over  theSubftance  of  the  Kid¬ 
ney.  The  Blood  in  the  Heart  was  extream  black. 
Ail  other  things  were  in  a  natural  State. 
EXPERIMENT  VI. 


Rome  Jan.  20.  1693.  in  a  Hofpital  at  Rom?y  | 
cut  up  the  Corps  of  a  Woman  of  50  Years  of 
Age,  that  dy ’d  of  an  Inflammation  of  the  Co-? 
Ion  j  and  found  a  Branch  of  an  Artery  running 
from  the  Trunck  of  the  dcfcending  Arteria 
magnay  that  was  inierted  into  the  right  Ureter 
about  the  Middle.  But  I  was  fq  Hurri’d  by 
the  Servants  of  the  Hofpital,  that  I  could  not 
make  any  obfervation,  whether  this  Artery  was 
hollow,  or  rather  harden’d  into  a  figament,  as 
the  other  fruflranepus  Parts  are  wont  to  be.  Nei-? 
ther  could  I  inform  my  felf,  whether  this  Wo¬ 
man5*  had  ever  been  troubled  with  a  pifling  of 
Blood,  and  the  other  difeafes  of  the  Kidneys.  - 
EXPERIMENT  VIL 


At  Bologna ,  I  laid  open  the  Throat  of  a  little 
Dog  (one  of  thofe  call’d  Corfetto  di  Bologna) 
and  tracing  the  Carotid  Arteries,  feparated 
from  ’em  the  Nerves  of  the  Far  vagum  that 
defcend  on  each  fide  of  the  Neck,  and  cut  thefe 
quite  thro’  the  Middle.  Thfc  Amputation  was  no 
looner  perforirfd,  than  the  Extremities  of  th^ 
Nerves,  were  contracted  towrards  the  inner 
Part  of  the  Mufcles,  However  we  few’d  and 
ty’d  up  the  wound.  Prefently  the  Dog  be¬ 
came  Mute,  and  was  ever  afterwards  uncapa^ 
tie  either  to  Bark  or  Howl  *,  but  he  was  brisk 
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and  walk’d  well,  only  he  was  feiz’d  by  inter- 
vails  with  a  difficulty  of  Breathing.  From 
thence  to  the  third  and  fourth  Day,  he  vomited 
up  whatever  he  eat,  and  grew  very  lean  ;  from 
the  4 th  to  the  9th  Day,  he  eat  little  or  nothing; 
and  look’d  like  a  Skeleton*  The  9th  Day  in  the 
Morning, he  howl’d  and  bark’d  Prodigioufly,tho’ 
he  had  been  fo  long  mute  before.  At  laid, being 
wafted  by  not  eating,  he  died  on  the  1  ith  Day. 

Having  cut  up  the  Carcafe,  I  found  all  the 
Vifcera.  clear*  and  found  :  Only  the  Oefophagus  or 
Gullet  was  ftuft’d  for  its  whole  length, with  the 
Meat  he  had  formerly  eat,  and  fo  was  very 
much  Swell’d,  for  the  Meat  had  no  pafiage  into 
the  Ventricle.  Willis  made  the  fame  Experi- 
inent  upon  a  Dog,  as  he  tells  us,  Tom.i.  cap,  24. 
JDe  Nerv.  Hi  ft •  &  Vfu .  But  he  did  not  cut,  but 
only  ty’d  the  Nerves  with  a  thread,  and  fo  ’tis 
no  wonder  the  Symptoms  he  obferv’d,  are  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  now  mention’d. 

A  COROLLARY. 

All  the  World  knows, that  the  Nerves  which 
vifit  the  Heart  are  deriv’d  from  the  Trunk  of 
the  Par  vagum ;  and  confidering  that  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Experiment  I  cut  quite  thro’  both  the 
Trunks  of  the  Par  vagum,  I  wonder  how  this 
Animal  could  live,  and  the  Heart  retain  its 
Pulfation  for  ten  Days,  after  the  Intercourle  of 
Spirits  to  the  Heart  was  thus  cut  off'.  Willis  af¬ 
fects  that  befides  the  branches  of  the  Par  vagum , 
fbme  twigs  of  the  intercoftal  Nerves  vifit  the 
Heart,  and  fupply  their  room.  But  upon  a  nar¬ 
row  Scrutiny  in  feveralDogs,I  could  never  dhfory 
:  and  fo  Heave  the  matter  to  better  Heads. 

EXPERIMENT  VIII. 

I  joyn’d  at  Bologna  with  "my  learned  friend 
(julie  Imi  ni,  Profefior  in  that  place,  in  feparat- 
ing  nicely  the  Nerves  of  the  Par  vagum  from  the 
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Carotid  Arteries  of  another  Dog,  and  tying 
them  ftrongly  with  a  doubled  Thread.  Some 
Authors  tell 'you, that  upon  making  this  Experi¬ 
ment,  the  Dogs  are  prefently  feiz’d  with  an 
Apoplexy,but  we  obferv’d  no  fuch  thing.  Soon 
after  the  Wound  was  few’d  up  the  Dog  grew 
ftupid,  and  could  not  Hand  upon  his  legs,  but 
reel’d  from  fide  to  fide.  However  he  continu¬ 
ed  pretty  well  to  the  5 th  Day,  only  he  eat  or 
drank  little  or  nothing.  On  the  7th  day  he  died. 

In  differing  theCarcafe  we  found  no  extrava^ 
fation  of  Serum,  no  fwell’d  Veflels,  nor  any 
marks  of  inflammation  of  the  Brain.  About 
the  natural  and  vital  Fifcerdy  we  met  with  great 
fixations  and  coagulations  of  the  Blood.  Every 
thing  elfe  was  in  a  natural  State,  Which  makes 
me  apprehenfive,  That  when  Authors  make 
this  Experiment,  they  tye  up  along  with  the 
Nerves,  the  adjoyning  Carotid  Arteries,  and 
that  makes  the  Dogs  Apople&ick. 

EXPERIMENT  IX. 

At  Rome  I  cut  a  fpleen  out  of  a  Young  Dog* 
and  heal’d  the  W ound  very  carefully.  The  Dog 
did  well,  he  eat  and  uriTd  well,  and  feem’d  to 
be  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  health,  to  the  40 th  Day, 
on  which  we  kill’d  him, and  in  cutting  up  hisCar^ 
pafe,  could  difcover  nothing  new. 

EXPERIMENT  X. 

A  large  hunting  Dog,  5  years  old,  being  ac^ 
cuftom’d  to  fwim  frequently  in  Lakes  and 
Rivers  in  queft  of  Fowl,  fell  into  a  defperate 
Cough,  and  a  Coryza,  which  caus’d  a  grievous 
Suffocation.  He  broke  out  twice  a  year,  that 
is,  in  April  and  November ,  in  a  filthy  Scab  or 
Mange.  After  he  had  continued  thus  ill  for 
three  years,  and  was  wafted  to  a  Skeleton,  we 
defign’d  him  for  an  Anatomical  fubjeft,  and 
tor  that  end  fed  hin*  heartily  before  we 
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Difie&ed  him»  About  5  hours  after  he-  had 
eat,  we  cut  up  the  Abdomen  and  the  Breafl 
the  Dog  being  Hill  alive,  and' found  all  the  Wf- 
cera  in  thefe  very  well  condition’d,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Lungs,  where  we  thought  to  have 
met  withthe  caufeof  his  Cough, Coryzjt^  Leannefs 
and  other  Symptoms  \  but  we  could  meet  with 
no  Morbifick  thing,  not  in  the  Glandules  of 
the  'Mefentery  which  we  viewed  very  'tearfully. 
At  the  fame  time  we  obferv’d  the  ia&eal.  Veins 
very  numerous  in  the  Mefentery  near  the 
fmall  Inteflines  ;  and  neer  the  la Steal  Veins 
there  run  lyiiiphatick  Vellels,  one  of  which  I 
cut,  and  tailing  the  Lymph  found  it  to  be  very 
fharp  and  Extream  biting  upon  the  Tongue.  I 
have  tailed  fuch  a  faltifh  fort  of  Lymph,  not 
only  in  this,  but  in  other  Animals .  The  La£te- 
al  Veins,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  larger  fize,  were 
knotted  and  reprefented  Branches  of  Knot- 
Grafs  ^  the  knots  I  fpeak  of  were  their  Valves, 
and  were  frequent,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
thole  of  the  Lymphatick  Velfels.  I  view’d  like- 
wife  Pecqtiefui s  Receptaculum-,  the  Thofacick 
Dud  &c  i  T is  obfervable,  that  when  the  Steanls 
which  exhal’d  from  the  Fifcera  of  the  Dog,  when 
juft  Diifeded,  reach’d  the  Flame  of  the  Candle 
that  we  made  ufe  of  in  the  Operation,  the 
Flame  crackl‘ed  as  if  thePowder  of  Bay-falt  ha'd 
been  thown  upon  it.  In  fine, there  being  no  ob*» 
fervable  deleft  in  the  jftfeera  and  Lungs,  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Coryza,  Cough,  danger 
of  Suffocation,  &e.  were  owing  either  to  a  cari¬ 
ous  Ulcer  of  the  inner  Parts  of  .the  Noie  near 
the  lieve-like  Bone,  or  to  the  great  Acrimony 
and  Saltnefs;  of  the  Humors  that, contiimually 
irritated  and  sail’d  the  ! above;  mention’d 
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EXPERIMENT  XI. 

Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  a  Frog. 

Open  with  a  pair  of  Pincers,  firft  the  Belly 
of  the  Frog,  and  then  the  Bread: ;  you’ll  pre¬ 
sently  fee  theMefentery  andlnteftines  Hart  out 
in  the  Belly, and  the  turgid  reddifh  Lungs  in  the 
Thorax,  In  the  Coats  of  the  Mefentery,  you’ll 
obferve  fome  r^di/h  Vellels  Scatter'd  up  and 
down,  and  thefe  are  the  Veins  and  Arteries  that 
nourifh  it.  The  Veins  of  Frogs  are  larger  and 
thicker  than  the  Arteries  }  but  the  latter  beat, 
which  the  former  do  not.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  pellucid  and  tranfparent  *,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  Microfcope  you  may  gratify 
your  Eyes  with  thepleafant  view  of  the  Motion 
and  Ebullition  of  the  Blood  within  their  Cavity, 
of  the  polition  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
Blood,  and  a- great  many  very  curious  things. 
What  Difcoveries  I’ve  made  of  this  nature  fhall 
be  now  related. 

Having  cut  up  the  Belly  in  the  middle,  take 
the  Inteftines  along  with  the  Mefentery  while 
they  are  yet  Sticking  to  the  Frog,  and  minding 
one  of  the  red  VeSTels  that  runs  along  theMe¬ 
fentery,  •  put  afide  the  InteStines  gently  with 
your  Fingers,  that  the  reddifh  Vein  may  appear 
the  better.  -When  the  Vein  is  fully  difeover’d, 
hold  it  agairlft  the  light  of  the  Sun,  along  with 
the  Frog,  and  with  a  Microfcope  of  one  Glafs 
in  your  hand  view  the  effects  of  the  Blood  con* 
tain’d  in  the  Vefleh  .  ? 

By  this  Method  I  obferv’d  the  following  Par¬ 
ticulars.  The  Blood  makes  a  Progreftive  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Vellels  with  great  velocity  ?  and 
moves  as  ’twere  in  fo  many  Straight  Lines,  like 
a  lay  of  the  fin  eft  and  moft  fwift  Threads  of 
Silk.  Thefe  right  Lines  run  with  greater  cele¬ 
rity  in  the  middle  of  the  Veflel  than  near  the 
‘  ,  :  '  '  ,  '  i  i  if  :  "  fldeS  \ 
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fides ,  and  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  fides,  the 
more  their  velocity  is  impair’d.  When  the 
Frog  is  near  to  death,  thefe  right  Lines  of  Blood 
move  with  a  flower  Current,  and  inflead  of  a 
Progreffive  Motion,  fly  out  fide-ways,  and  feem 
to  joflle  and  confound  one  another.  To  make 
the  Frog  live  longer, and  fo  prolong  the  Obferva- 
tion,  you  may  only  open  the  Belly,  without 
touching  the  Bread:. 

In  the  Veins  about  the  Mefentery  I  obferv’d 
a  retrograde  Courfe  in  the  Blood }  for  the  Blood 
that  ought  to  have  mov’d  thro5  any  Vein  up¬ 
wards,  fleer’d  its  Courfe  downwards,  and  fell 
into  the  next  Trunk,  which  feems  to  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  Rules  of  Circulation  and  of  the  venous 
Valves.  To  come  at  certainty  in  this  matter,  I 
flighty  anointed  the  furface  of  one  of  thefe  Veins 
of  the  Mefentery  with  Oil  of  Vitriol ;  upon 
which  the  Flux  of  the  Blood  thro’  that  Vein  was 
prefently  flop’d,  for  it  retir’d  to  the  next  Veins, 
and  fo  to  a  greater  Trunk,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  Valves  .to  oppofe  a  retrograde  Motion. 

When  the  Frog  is  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veffels  is  retar¬ 
ded  *,  but  if  it  be  feiz’d  with  Convulfions,  or 
mov’d  by  pinching,  prefently  the  Circular  Mo¬ 
tion  is  recall’d,  and  the  Blood  beginning  to  flow 
again  from  the  Parts  to  the  Center,  continues  fo 
to  do  while  the  Convulfions  or  Motions  of  the 
Frog  are  continued  \  otherwife  it  ceafes.  When 
^he  Frog  is  juit  a  dying  the  Arteries  begin  to 
empty,  and  the  Veins  to  fwell.  As  foon  as  ’tis 
dead,  the  Arteries  are  quite  empty,  and  the 
Veins  fwoilen.  The  finall  quantity  of  Blood 
that  remains  in  the  Arteries,  feem’d  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  or  confiA  of  fo  many  fattifli  Globules 
or  very  little  Balls  adhering  to  the  fides  of  the 
Artery.  And  thefe  Globules  of  Fat  appear 


more 
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more  plentifully,  if  you  take  a  Frog  and  kill 
it  as  foon  as  ’tis  catch’d  \  for  then  ’tis  well  fed 
and  the  Vefiels  are  more  turgid.  But  if  you 
keep  it  for  fome  Days  without  feeding  it,  you’ll 
perceive  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  ’em, 
when  the  Arteries  are  empty’d  by  Death. 

If  you  take  out  the  Heart  of  aFrog  and  lay  it 
upon  a  Table,  ’twill  beat  with  a  regular  Syftole 
andDiaftolefor  half  an  hour  after,  and  fome  times 
for  a  whole  hour,  efpecially  if  it  be  expos’d  to 
the  heat  of  the  Sun.  Nay,  if  you  cut  the  Heart 
iu  pieces,  thefe  very  pieces  will  fhew  you  the 
regular  fucceflion  of  Syftole’s  and  Diaftole’s. 
If  thefe  reciprocal  motions  grow  weak  and  low, 
you  may  revive  ’em  prefently  with  the  prick  of 
a  Needle,  or  by  breathing  upon  ’em,  or  elfe  by 
expoling  ’em  to  a  hot  Sun. 

Thothe  Heart  and  all  the  natural  and  vital 
Vifcera  are  taken  out,  the  Frog  will  ftill  jump, 
and  move  ’its  eyes,  and  fhrink  when  ’tis  prick’d: 
and  that  for  an  hour  after.  Nay  I  have  feen  it 
do  all  this  and  even  Swim  in  Water  for  feveral 
hours  after  the  Heart  was  taken  out. 

The  motion  of  the  Blood  whether  Intefline 
or  Circular  is  not  perceiv’d  any  lyhere  fo  di- 
ftin&ly,  as  in  a  Frog,  not  only  by  reafon  that 
the  Blood  Vefiels  of  this  Amphibious  Ani¬ 
mal  are  Tranfparent,  But  likewife  becaufe  it 
lives  longer  under  the  Anatomical  Knife,  and 
is  ealier  handled,  and  its  Fifcera  and  Veflels  are 
more  conveniently  put  under  a  Microfcope^ 
by  which  means,  the  Obfervation  is  prolong’d, 
and  more  time  is  allow’d  for  tracing  the  truth, 
the  Blood  is  obferv’d  to  move  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  at  every  pulfation  of  the  Heart,  and  like 
one  wave  preffing  another  to  be  drove  from  the 
leffer  to  the  greater  Veffel,  and  from  thence  to 
|he  Fern  Cavq,  and  fo  to  the  Lungs.  But  we 

*■»  ^  1  •  .  *  e»  }  £*  >■  %,  *  "* 
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are  not  fo  happy  in  viewing  the  circulation  of 
the  Blood  in  the  Vefiels,  that  lead  to  the  Head 
and  Eyes  above  the  Heart,  as  in  the  Veflels 
of  the  natural  Vifcera ,  for  we  do  not  defery  fo 
many  ramifications  of  the  Veflels  in  the  former, 
as  we  do  in  the  latter ;  or  if  there  are  any, 
they  are  tore  in  Differing  the  Bread,  or  at 
lead  if  they  are  not  rent,  they  run  fuch  a  wind¬ 
ing  courfe' thro5  the  Bony  Parts  of  the  Bread 
Neck  and  Head  of  the  Frog,  that  ’tis  a  hard 
matter  to  let  ’em  before  a  Microfcope.  In  or¬ 
der  to  an  eafy  and  convenient  view  of  the 
courfe  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veflels,  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  vital  Vifceray  take  care  you  do  not  tear 
the  Belly  too  much  with  your  Pincers, for  if  you 
do  you’ll  cut  feveral  Blood  Veflels,  and  fo  the 
Circulation  will  be  obfer  v’d, either  withdifficulty 
or  for  a  very  fhort  time.  In  making  thefe  Ex¬ 
periments,  you  mud  make  ufe  of  a  Microfcope 
of  oneGlafs,  holding  it  in  your  right  hand,  and 
taking  a  nice  hold  of  the  Frog  with  the  Fingers 
of  the  left  hand,fo  as  to  hold  it  againfb  the  Light, 
’Tis  oblervable,  That  a  Frog  lives  without  any 
Inconveniency  in  Mr.  BoyV s  Air-Pump,  not- 
withftanding  the  Air  is  all  pump’d  out  ^  but  if 
you  rub  liquid  Pitch  upon  the  back  or  head  of 
&  Frog,  it  dies  prelently,  as  Bartholinus  expert 
enc’d  leveral  times,  in  Tratt.  de  Palm  on. 

In  a  Frog,  Tortoife,  and  other  Amphibious 
Animals, we  find  but  oneVentricle  in  theHeart, 
to  which  the  Blood  is  convey’d  by  a  Vein,  and 
carry  d  out  by  an  Artery.  In  the  egrefs  of  this 
Artery  from  the  Heart  we  meet  with  a  Valve 
of  the  fame  form  with  the  Epiglottis  which 
favours  the  Egrets  and  oppofes,  the  Retreat  of 
the  Blood. 

Tho’  a  Frog  will  live  and  move  for  leveral 
hours  after  the  Heart  is  taken  out,  as  I  inti- 
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itxated  above  *,  yet  it  dies  prefently,andall  Mo- 
tied  ceafes  upon  the  removal  of  the  Brain  and 
Head.  Now  the  contrary  is  feen  in  the  hotter  Ani* 
liimals a  Puilet  for  inftance,  the  Heart  of  which 
heats  for  feveral  Hours  after  theHead  is  taken  off: 

To  the  Kidneys  of  a  Frog  on  each  fide  there 
adheres  a  great  many  oblong  Baggs,  fill’d  with 
an  Oily  Subftance, which  flick  clofe  to  theTrunk 
of  the  Vena  Porta ,  near  the  Liver,  and  ferve  on^ 
ly  as  the  Fat  of  the  Kidneys,  and  to  fupply  the 
room  of  the  Caul, 


The  Hlflory  of  the  Sicknefs  0/ Marcellus  Malpighi, 
the  Pope 's  Phyfician  j  with  an  Account  of  theDiffetti- 
on  of  his  Corps, 

HAving  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Malpighi  at  Bologna ,  and  waited  upon 
him  in  his  lafl  llnefs  at  Rome ,  I  fhall  here  oblige 
the  learned  World  with  a  Hiftory  of  the  Dif- 
cafe,  and  an  Account  of  the  Difie&ion  of  the 
Corps  of  that  excellent  Anatomifb 

Marcellus  Malpighi  was  of  a  Conftitution  that 
tended  to  a  Drynefs,  an  indifferent  Habit  of 
Body, and  a  middling  Stature:  He  had  been  fub- 
je£t  for  many  Years  to  Vomitings,  bilions  Stools, 
Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  Stones  in  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder,  a  pilling  of  Blood,  and  fome  light 
Touches  of  the  Gout.  Upon  his  coming  to  Romey 
all  thefe  Diforders  were  inflam’d }  efpecially  the 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  the  Stone  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  very  fharp  biting  Night  Sweats. 
Such  was  the  Condition  of  Malpihgi ,  July  25 th, 
1 594  •  at  .which Time  he  was  feiz’d,  in  the  66th, 
Year  of  his  Age,  ahout  1  a  Clock  in  the  After» 
noon,  with  an  Apoplexy,  ufher’d  in  with  Care, 
Pallions  of  the  Mind,  t&c.  The  Apoplexy  was 
attended  with^a  Palfie  of  the  whole  right  Side, 
and  a  Diflortkm  of  the  Mouth  and  right  Eye, 

Frefently 
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Prefently  we  try’d  feveral  Remedies,  particu¬ 
larly  Bleeding  in  the  left  Arm  :  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  contrary  Sentiments  of  the  Phyfi- 
cians  that  confulted  with  me,  I  would  have  or¬ 
der’d  the  Blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  paraly- 
tick  Arm ;  upon  the  Conlideration,  That  the 
defe&ive  Circulation  of  the  Fluids  in  the  Part 
affe&ed,  is  not  retriev’d  by  any  fpeedier  Me¬ 
thod  than  that  of  opening  a  Vein  in  the  fame; 
as  it  appears  plainly  from  the  mechanical  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Reliftance  and  Motion.  We  preferib’d 
at  the  fame  time  fcarrify’d  Cupping-Glafles,  to 
be  applied  to  the  Shoulder-Blades ;  the  Powder 
of  Cornachini ,  Sinapi [mus*  s  to  be  apply ’d  to  the 
Soles  of  the  Feet ;  and  feveral  other  fpirituous, 
cephalick,  and  fpecifick  Remedies;  by  the  Ufe 
of  which,  after  Rruggling  40  Days  with  a  long 
Train  of  grievous  Symptoms,  particularly  a 
Light-Heaaednefs,  a  Capipleniiim ,  and  other  Ac¬ 
cidents,  he  got  clear  of  the  Apoplexy,  and  Pal- 
lie,  and  the  above-men tion’d  Symptoms.  But 
as  Evils  ufe  to  Ipreaci  and  gain  Ground,  lo  this 
famous  Man  fufter’d  much  by  the  fore-going 
Difeafe  in  his  Memory  and  Reafon,  and  melt¬ 
ed  into  Tears  upon  the  (lighted:  Occafion.  He 
was  troubled  by  Intervals  with  Inappetency,  a 
Want  of  Digeftion  in  the  Ventricle,  a  fubful- 
tory  Motion  of  the  Mufcles,  and  fight  Fits  of 
a  Giddinefs.  In  fine,  being  worn  out  with  theie 
and  other  Symptoms,  he  was  fieiz’d,  Nov .  29. 
with  a 'firejli  Fit  of  an  Apoplexy,  after  the  In- 
je&ion  of  a  cuftomary  GlyRer  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing:  This  new  fit  was  ujlier’d  in  by  a  grie¬ 
vous  Vertigo,  with  a  fit  of  the  Stone  in  the 
Bladder  for  eight  Days,  and  an  Exafperati- 
on  of  the  above-men tion’d  Symptoms.  But 
'theApoplc&Ick  Fit  was  more  difmal  than  all  the 
other  Symptoms,  for  in  (pit e  of  all  Remedies 
•  ' '  1  what- 
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whatfoever,  he  dy’d  four  Hours  after  the  Inva- 
fion. 

The  DiJfefHon  of  the  Corps. 

In  Difi'efting  the  Corps,  I  found  the  right 
part  of  the  Lungs  fomewhat  flaggy  and  livid, 
efpecially  the  hinder  part  that  adheres  to  the 
back.  The  Heart  was  larger  than  ordinary,  ef¬ 
pecially  the  Walls  of  the  left  Ventricle,  which 
were  as  thick  as  the  Breadth  of  two  Fingers 
The  Gall  in  the  Gall-Bladder  was  very  black  * 
The  left  Kidney  was  in  a  natural  State,  but  the 
right  was  half  as  big  again  as  the  left,  and  the 
Balon  of  it  was  fo  much  dilated,  that  one  might 
eafily  thruit  2  Fingers  into  it.  Perhaps  this 
Dilatation  of  thePelvis  was  the  Occafion  that  as 
loon  as  the  Stones  were  bred  in  the  Kidneys, 
they  prefently  flipt  into  the  Bladder,  and  fo 
Iprung  out  from  thence  ;  which  our  excellent 
Friend  had  frequently  own’d  to  me  to  be  a  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Fad.  In  the  Bladder  we  found  a  little 
Stone  that  had  defeended  thither  four  Days  be¬ 
fore  the  Invafion  of  the  laft  Apople&ick  Fit,and 
by  its  Defcent  exalperated  his  laft  Vertigoes. 
The  reft  of  the  natural  Vijcera  were  very  well 

condition’d. 

When  I  open’d  his  Head,  I  found,  in  the 
Cavity  of  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Brain,  an 
Extravafation  of  about  2  Pints  of  black  clotted 
Blood,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Apoplexy 
and  his  Death.  In  the  left  Ventricle  we  found 
a,bout  an  Ounce  and  half  of  yellowilh  Water, 
with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  little  Grains  of  Sand 
mix’d  with  it.  The  Blood -Veflels  of  the  Brain 
were  dilated  and  broke  on  all  Hands.  The 
whole  Compafs  of  the  dura  Afater  adhered,  tena- 
cioufly  and  pneternaturally  to  the  Cranium.  And 
this  is  the  Sum  of  what  I  obferv’d  in  Dillefting 
his  Corps,  Dec.  7.  169^. 


An 
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An  APPENDIX  <?/  &  Apoplexies  that  were  at - 
mofi  Epidemical ,  11594,  4W  1695,  Rome, 

4//  wer  Italy» 


JTOR  thefe  two  Iaft  years  (I  mean  1694,  and  1695  J,  The  Apoplexy  has 
fweep’d  off ’great  numbers  of  People  both  in„thig  City,  anad  all  over  Italy  t ) 
and  the  fatal  Etleds  of  this  Dtfeafe  were  foTfiqufcnrpthaCt  th'ey  alarm'd  even 
the  Healthful  with  Appreheniions  of.fudden  Death.  ^The.Caufe  of  this 
Epidemick  Apoplexy  is  Juftly  imputed  to  the  unufual  Conftitution  of  the 
Weather  in  thofe  years.  Tfre  Summer  of  1693-  was  Fo  extream  hoc  and- 
fcorching,  whieh  was  follow'd  by  nippipg  cold  Weather*  in  the,  beginning 
of  16^4,  and  contrary  to  the  Cuftom  of  Italy ,  with'  a  rigid  Fro'ft,  Snow’ 
and  Ice.  Campania  di*  Roma  and  Puglia,  which  are  feldom !  fubjed  to 
Snow,  were  then  cover'd  with  it  to  the  Height  of  a  Cubit.  The  Summer 
after  that  was  much  hotter  than  the  former,  irrfomuch  that  for  five  Months 
together  there  was  no  Rain.  About  the  beginning  of  October  it  began  to 
be  wet  Weather,  and  continued  fuch  with  a  Southerly  Wind  to  ^Apr 21,169$, 
and  that  to  fhch.a  Degree  that  fo  much  Rain  was  not  feen  to  fall  at  one 
time»  within  the  Memory  ofMan.  After  1  ^  days  of  continued.  Rain,perhaps. 
we  had  two  days  clear  Weather,  which  were  followed. by  heavier  Rains’ 
than  what  went  before.  After  fhis  uncuftomary  Weather,  the  above-mentioned 
Apoplexies  difpl  ay ‘d  their  Rage,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of  the  Epidemick 
Illnefs  was  owing'  to  tlte  Univcrfal  Grief  and  Domeftick  Care,  occafion’d 
by  fuch  calamitous  times, all  Eurcpe  being"  at  the  fame  time  . engag'd  in  aihrrp 
War,  the  like  of  which  has  fcarpe  been,  heard  of  lince  the  foundations  of 
the  Uftiverfe  were  laMi  So  many  Cities  were  raz’d  andburrtr,  fo  many 
thoufands  of  hjen  liainp  all  Commerce  difturb’d,  and  the;.  Ay  eiaueslof  Peace 
block'd  up,  .that  the  ftrongeft  Heart  could  fcarce  bear  the  Thoughts  of  it. 

Further,  thefe  Epidemical  Apoplexies  might  be  in  fome  taeaiure  promo**' 
ted  by  the  malignant  Steams  rais'd  by  fo  many  Earthquakes,  as  Italy  has  tele 
from  the  year  1687,  to  this  very.day.  And  Seneca  is  of  the  fame  ninjd  that 
Apoplexies  may  proceed  from  fuch  Subterraneous  Vapours.  .  See  his  Nat, 
Qutjl.  cap.  27.  Naples  iuftain’d  the  hr  it  Shock  in  1687,  but  without  any, 
conllderable  Damage.  It  felt  another  Shock  in  June  2688*  which  not  only 
flutter'd  many  H-oules  in  the  City,  but  levell’d  vfith  thif  Ground  many  ad¬ 
jacent  Towns.  At  the  fame  time  Benevento  wa  ahnolt  bury’d  in  rubhilh. 
The  infuing  years,  feveral  Towns, of  Italy  trembled  with  Earthquakes  4 
particularly  ^rmin^  and  ^Ancona,  two  Towns  upon  the  Coaft  oi  rhe  Adria- 
tick  Sea  in  the  Territories  of  the  Pope,  .which  iuftain'd  eonhderable  Da¬ 
mage  the  laft  year  5  Calabria  and  Sicily  were  vifited*  and  the  fine  City  of 
Catania  was  bury’d  in  Ruins,  fo  that  af  this  day  there  is  nothing  of  it  to  be 
feen.  McJJana  had  feveral  Houfes  ffiarttr’d,  and.  a  great  many  Towns  m 
Srcily  w'Cre  quite'  over-turn’d.  This  year  tin.'  Earthquake  was  folt  at  Venice- 
anil  Padua  and  the  adjacent  Towns.  The  very  ialt  June  (-of  the  year  I. 
mow  write  in,  vrz,.  1695.  Bngnorea  a  City  ot  St.  Peters  patrimony 0 
Handing  at  the  diftahee  of  50  miles  from  Rome,  w^s  quite  laid  altogether 
in  Raines  by  an  Earthquake  t  and  iome  Shocks  were  felt  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  Tpwns  dp  easily  Viterbo  :  the  Earth  opend  in  fcvcarl.p^ct*^,  ana  the 
bea  part  of  ten  Towns  were  bury’d.  Nay  all  htwope  was  ferifibl&ot  thc^Shock 
of  the  Earthquakes  ot  thefe  years.  In  1691,  the  Plague,  invaded  1  ugliqt 
and  fwepf  otf  great  numbers  ot  the  Inhabitants  :  And  tome  places  v/tu 
pinch’d  with  Famine.  Thefe  and  fitch  other  Accidents  uiher’d  in  rhe  tim 
Amfoplexies  that,  rage.ffrii  to  this  December  1  £9$,  in  which  I  write.* 
«eedlefs  to  inhft  on  th'e  Cure  of  Apoplexies  in  General,  in  regard  i  have 
treated  of  that-  Subjvdt  above  in  the  fir  ft  Book  of  m>  Vratttcy  chap.  9* 

§.  Of  ^Apoplexies,  Belides,  I  deiign  to  fpeak  more  particularly  to  that  Head? 
m  a  peculiar  Tractile  that  muftfhortly  tee  the  Light, 
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